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SAINT NICOLAS' EVE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Si tu savais comme je t'aime, 
Bien sur toi-meme tu m'aimerais. 
Veux-tu mon nom ? II est a toi. 
Veux-tu mes biens ? lis sont a toi. 
Avec bonheur je te les donne, 
Si ton regard brille et rayonne 
£t se repose un peu sur moi. 

* TiENS I Niclas, but what a pest thou art ! Is it that 
thou can'st tell me nothing new ? For ever the same 
thing ! the same thing ! ' 

' Because/ answered Niclas, pleading the identical 
defence of Monsieur de Moli^re's rustic hero, ' because 
it is always the same thing ! ' 

And that was true enough. A very unchangeable 
man, when once he had taken a thing into his head, 
was Niclas Beaupr6, and he had taken into his head, 
and his heart too, to love Victorine Duclair, charming, 
darling, distracting little Ma'm'selle Victorine Duclair. 
What would you have, then, but that he should tell 
her of his love ? But, then, ah me ! what, on the 
other hand — that is, nine times out of ten — wh^t 
sort of a response did she vouchsafe him, save a 
saucy moue of her ripe cherry lips, andPan assurance 
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that he was si bete, ' si b^te, always to be harping on 
that one string ! * Victorine said she was so tired of 
it, that she was ' Love — love — love — love from 
morning till night, first one — then another. Why, if 
it was not Niclas, then it was Baptiste, or Armand, 
or Paul — Paul Picotin, you know, or Auguste, 
Monsieur Auguste Superbe Pompon,' and here 
Ma'm'selle Torrine's little nose — ah! but what a 
ravishing little nose ! — ^would insist on tossing itself 
quite an inch higher. And no wonder! when you 
came to consider that Monsieur Pompon was a 
gentleman, that is, next-door to a gentleman, for no 
one could remember how many years ago it was since 
he had dealt out soap and currants over his little 
counter to the good people of Pont-le-boeuf. There 
is never any occasion for prying so inquisitively back 
into these sort of things ; it was quite enough to know 
that out of that soap and those currants. Monsieur 
Pompon had scraped for himself a neat little income, 
and that he had but to say * snip,' for a score of the 
maidens of Pont-le-bceuf to say * snap.* 

Now it was very agreeable to Ma'm'selle Duclair 
to think that Monsieur Pompon had said * snip,' posi- 
tively and truly said it, or something very like it, to 
her. Not that she had said 'snap,' mind you — oh 
dear no! that is quite another thing; the most 
agreeable part of it all being, that the spinsterhood 
of Pont-le-bceuf was ready to scratch her eyes out 
for jealousy. Yes, Victorine enjoyed it all exces- 
sively, and it was so useful too, for making into a sort 
of Damocles' sword to hang above Niclas Beaupr^'s 
head. Decidedly Monsieur Pompon was the crowning 
feather in Vfbtorine's cap of victory over a good 
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round dozen of wounded hearts. But what on earth 
these poor creatures could see in her. to make such 
fools of themselves about, the maidens of Pont-le- 
boeuf could not make out a bit, — an ordinary little chit 
of a thing like that, who earned every scrap of bread 
she put into her mouth by her lacework, a girl with 
not fifty francs for her dot ! Why, it was ridiculous ! 
Possibly, but then so many true things are ridiculous, 
and it was certainly true that Victorine Duclair had 
admiring swains a plenty. ' But what is that ? ' she 
would say ; ' every girl is plagued by those sort of 
things.' Every girl did not, however, have every day, 
look you, a lover like Monsieur Auguste Superbe 
Pompon asking — va, asking, indeed! — had he not 
entreated, wept, sighed, implored her to become 
Madame Pompon, and to accept every centime 

' And all his sixty years and his bandy legs } * in- 
sinuates Maitre Niclas, glancing down, the vain one ! 
at his own pair of shapely lower limbs. 

* Va ! ' replied Torrine, snapping her pleating-irons, 
for she was busy ' getting up ' her fdte-day chapeau 
for the morrow, * that for his legs ! ' 

' Ah ! with all my heart,' assented Niclas ; ' poor 
Monsieur Pompon ! ' 

' Poor Monsieur Pompon ! and why poor Monsieur 
Pompon } Very well. Monsieur Niclas ; so when a 
man happens to take a fancy to poor little me, you 
think his taste is to be pitied. That's your opinion, is 
it 1 ' and a saucy glance flashes its glamour on 
Beaupr^ ; * very well ! very well ! ' 

' I didn't want to be talking about Monsieur 
Pompon at all, ma ch^rie. It is me — myself, of whom 
I'm thinking. Tell me, then — is it not time to stop 
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making a mouse of me, thou dear little cat, and take 
pity ? See, now, thou hast been at play these last six 
months, come, and nestle by my own hearth. I can 
live no longer without thee, Torrine, my darling, my 
little love. I tell thee ' 

' I tell thee thy foolishness is enough to give one 
the migraine, Niclas ! It is such nonsense that thou 
art eternally talking/ 

' But ' 

' Ah ! there — but do go away now, mon bon gargon, 
I am so occupied, I am, indeed. I have a thousand 
things to prepare for to-morrow, and see here is my 
coiffure not finished yet ! ' 

•But' 

' There, go; dost thou forget to-morrow is our patron 
saint's day — thy patron saint's day, Monsieur ? thou 
should'st be meditating now on all the great good 
things Santa Clas ever did : sais tu ? ' 

' It brings me leagues nearer Heaven to think on 
thee,' murmured her lover. 

' Ah, fi done, that is blasphemy,' answered Torrine, 
with a well-pleased air. ' Go along, I am ashamed of 
thee,' and turning her back altogether on Niclas, she 
took a pair of fresh pleating irons from the fire, and 
then she pushed away the great tabby cat. ' Attends ! 
Mimi ! Thou and Niclas are for ever in the way. I 
do wish you'd go home, mon ami,' she said, vigorously 
resuming her pleating operations. 

But not one inch did Niclas stir. Who eve.r for an 
instant imagined that he would ? Not Torrine, cer- 
tainly. Why, was she not always saying these sort 
of things ? and did not Niclas like it immensely ? 
Another tick of the little cuckoo clock up there, and 

m 
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a gentle strong arm would be round her waist, and 
those dark earnest eyes would be gazing into hers. 
No ? what, then, is this ? Niclas saying, in ever such 
a subdued calm voice, 'And is this earnest, Victorine ?* 

'Ah, bah! earnest ?* says she, not looking up ; 'of 
course it's earnest. Pray, do I ever tell stories, 
Monsieur Beaupr^ ? ' 

Niclas' face grows very pale, and a saddened weary 
look creeps into his eyes. It has crept there very 
often of late. This girl's waywardness and coquetry 
are so hard to bear ! but yet God knows how long he 
has borne with it already. Here has he been plead- 
ing with, importuning her to be his wife, the crowning 
ornament of his manhood, and of the cosy little farm 
out yonder — just a half kilometre beyond the old 
stone bridge — for the last six months. In conjunc- 
tion with his own eloquence, he has enlisted that of 
good Aunt Mathurine, Torrine's only relation, who 
sits up there in the warm stove corner now, dozing 
over her knitting, and a warm partizan is Aunt 
Mathurine of Niclas', for besides the consideration 
that Nonsieur Beaupr^ is a very desirable parti for 
Torrine, the good old lady is very fond of Niclas for 
his own sake. He is respectful and kind to her, is 
not given to snubbing her as a nonentity, and Aunt 
Mathurine's experience says these are such rare 
qualities in young France. And so Aunt Mathurine 
is for ever edging in a good word for Maitre Niclas ; 
and as for Niclas himself, he has been spending, take 
it altogether, six good months dangling after Victorine 
Duclair ; a proceeding he would not have been slow 
to animadvert upon, had a comrade of his done the 
like in chase of some other coy Dulcinea. And now. 
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all being said and done over and over again, Ma*m'- 
selle Torrine is about as satisfactory and consoling as 
usual, and Niclas is as despairing, nay, ten times more 
despairing, and there begins to be an utter fading 
away of all his hopes. 

A long silence ensues, unbroken save by the sim- 
mering of the pot au feu, which holds to-night a 
splendid fat little capon ; and the saucy click-clack of 
Torrine's pleating irons, as they make their rounds 
among the lace and muslin of the f^te-day chapeau. 
Lower and lower falls Niclas' head on his heaving 
breast, — heaving with a strong mingling of hopeless- 
ness and of indignation. It is so often the last straw 
that breaks the camel's back. Presently he is startled 
out of himself to the tune of a peal of mocking 
laughter, merry and silvery as a bell truly, and yet 
somehow it grates harshly enough on the young 
man's ears. 

' Ah ! ah ! ah ! If you could but see yourself now, 
mon ami, h6\ he ! h6l and so you shall ! Tenez,' and 
Ma'm'selle Duclair snatches down her little hand- 
mirror from the wall. * Look, then — why, you have 
an air si desole, haven't you ? Do you know what 
you look like ? No ? Look again.' 

But Niclas would not look, he turned away im- 
patiently. 

' Then I will tell you,' said she ; * you look, h6 ! he ! 
h6l for all the world like — our Lady forgive me, I 
can't help it — like the blessed Santa Clas — you know 
— our Santa Clas ! Look if you don't,' and Victorine 
poked the mirror almost flat against the unfortunate 
Niclas' nose ; but somehow, whether it was that he 
failed to see the resemblance, or that the point of the 
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joke was lost on him, he did not echo his sweetheart's 
laughter, but looked very grim indeed, very much, in 
fact, as if he were getting cross. 

Saint Nicolas is, of course, beyond controversy, one 
of the most respectable saints in the calendar, and 
had Niclas Beaupr6*s frame of mind only been as it 
ought, he should have been immeasurably proud of 
such a comparison ; but one thing and another had 
ruffled him, and seeing every idea to-night as it were 
through smoked glass, the handsome, stalwart young 
farmer by no means enjoyed this comparing of him- 
self with the lean-visaged, wry- necked, shabby old 
presentment of Pont-le-boeufs patron saint, whose 
f^te-day to-morrow was ; a circumstance which per- 
haps associated ideas more strongly than ever in 
Torrine's fertile imagination. It certainly was some- 
thing of a grievance, for this local Saint Nicolas had 
no face at all to speak of ; time had worn it quite 
away, and ere his next f§te-day should come round, 
he was to be transformed into a brand-new Saint 
Nicolas, 

Still Niclas told himself it was so utterly ridiculous 
to quarrel for such a thing as this ; and so, although 
an angry retort did rush to his lips, he repressed it, 
and only said, — 

' Why will you persist in trifling with me so, ma 
ch^rie ? The day may come when you will repent ' 

' Repent ! Mon Dieu ! repent, shall I ? ' answered 
she, with flashing eyes. ' Ah, I see, yes, I am to 
kneel down and thank Heaven for the honour and 
distinction Monsieur Beaupre confers on me ' 

*0h, chut! hush, then, Torrine. Why will you 
mistake me so wilfully ? How is it that all my love 
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can kindle no spark of it in thy heart ? One day 
when you come to understand what love is ' 

* Well, and what then ? ' interrupted she, throwing 
down the mirror so impetuously that she cracked it, 
the unlucky child ! 

* Then you will learn that suspense is death, living 
death,' he said. 

* Ta ! ta ! ' replied Victorine, whose admirers had 
always be^n so careful not to let her have the vaguest 
notion of what suspense might mean, ' hear the man ! * 

'You've no feeling, Ma'm'selle Duclair; you are 
heartless, let me tell you, utterly heartless 1 ' 

Victorine smiled softly to herself, and heaved a 
zephyr of a sigh, which, had the stupid Niclas only 
been open to reasonable influences, would have told 
him plainly enough 'that that was all he knew 
about it.' 

' No heart-^none,' continued Niclas, ' no more than 
this senseless, brainless doll,' and he gave an angry 
fillip at the dummy on which Mademoiselle Duclair 
had been arranging her head-gear. This dummy was 
a curious wadded stuffed construction, bearing a remote 
resemblance to a human head, such as one may see 
in every household in France. The dusty, towzle- 
haired, working-class young women, poor things, of 
dunder-headed old England, are so lamentably inno- 
cent of such formidable weapons of destruction as are 
these enchanting little frilly caps which Frenchwomen 
wear, and so these dummies are to us no familiar 
objects, as they are across the water. Our milliners 
certainly make use of a ghastly green and vermilion 
kid-covered simulacrum, for fitting their caps and bon- 
nets on ; but these things are done better in France, 
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where the national shrinking from anything disagreea- 
ble impels them to do away altogether with the appal- 
ling eyes and hideous features of our clumsy English 
dummy, and, on the principle, no doubt, that vacancy 
is preferable to such fearsome caricature of the * human 
face divine,' a mere swathing of old silk is substituted. 
Yet to be compared to a featureless bundle of 
wadding and silk ! No ! no ! that was too much. 
But Torrine knew quite well what Niclas was trying 
to insinuate — of course — it was his mean, horrid little 
bit of revenge for her having said he was like their 
Santa Clas. Yes, yes, but it is quite one thing to be 
told that you are like a blessed saint of paradise, and 
another that you are like a cap-dummy ! * Senseless ! 
brainless ! ' said she to herself. ' Very well ! See if 
I will not make you pay for that, Monsieur Niclas,' 
and Victorine banged her pleating irons on the table 
with so loud a clatter that the cat actually opened the 
comer of one eye ; ' and so, mon brave, I am sense- 
less ! brainless ! ugly ! am I } ' 

* Hein ? ' said Niclas. 

' Senseless — ^brainless — folle — ^hideous ! that's what 
you said I was.' 

' No, I didn't,' said Niclas. 

' You did,' she said, planting her hands stoutly on 
her hips. 

* I say I did not,' as stoutly maintained her lover. 

* You did ! you did ! you did ! ' and Torrine's little 
wooden shoes clack three emphatic clacks on the red 
brick floor. 

* Very well,' said Niclas, desperately ; * have it your 
own way. Mademoiselle.' 

' Have it my own way ? I should think I should, 
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indeed ! Do you think I am going to stand here to 
be insulted ' 

' Insulted ? Great Heaven ! ' flushed up Niclas. 
' Be calm, thou art so entirely mistaken, mon ange ' 

* Angel, indeed ! ' retorted the girl ; * say your fine 
speeches, Monsieur, to those who like them. For me, 
I know their value. Is this the manner, I wonder 
that Armand, or Paul — Paul Picotin, or the good 
Monsier Pompon ' 

' Sacr — r — re ! ' gnashed Niclas' teeth ; * que le 
Diable emporte ce bon Monsieur Pompon ' 

' Now Niclas,' said Torrine, calming down to an 
impressive demureness, ' if thou art going to be pro- 
fane thou hadst best go at once.' 

' Well, but look, now, Victorine * 

' No,' said Victorine, ' I don't like folks who get 
into passions and swear. It's terrible to think of — 
terrible ! ' and here, having laid aside her irons to 
cool, she turned her attention to the pot au feu. 

' But, Torrine ' 

' Ah, peste, then, aren't you gone } ' said she. 

There was no fun equal to an attempt at worrying 
this poor boy into a temper ; one could so seldom 
succeed to one's heart's content, for he would stand 
such an amount of this sort of thing from Torrine. 
Why, supposing now he did march off, what would 
you bet that he wouldn't be back in a very little 
quarter of an hour i Bah ! but it would be simply 
cheating you out of your small change to lay a wager 
like that ! Niclas, you see, did so enjoy this badinage. 
Then, too, he always said that Torrine looked ten 
times lovelier when she was animated. Well, she had 
been very animated now. But this poor Niclas — he 
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really did begin to look quite pale, and soon it would 
be time to think of making it up. Ay ! Ay ! those 
makings up ! Torrine did so thoroughly enjoy them, 
and many a time had she brewed the little storm for the 
sweet calm's sake that always came after. It was so 
blessed to be taken back into the kind strong arms, 
and to be kissed and cooed over like some little truant 
bird come home again to its nest. But for this one 
must wait a little while yet. The capon has first to 
be attended to, or it will be done to rags, and this 
capon is to be a treat. Everybody always has one's 
little treat on one's patron saint's eve, and this fowl, 
cooked and dished up by Victorine's own dainty 
hands, is to be Niclas Beaupr^'s treat, and the 'making 
up' the confiture to crown the banquet. Mean- 
time the capon, to be done to perfection, needed, 
after all, quite three minutes more simmering, and 
Victorine, true artist that she was, desiring to devote 
undivided attention to her finishing touches, did 
honestly want to be rid of her lover for a while. He 
fidgeted her, standing there so mum and still, looking 
as if all the burden of the world's woes were on his 
shoulders. 

' Well, then, Niclas, are you not going } I do wish 
you would go away. 

Niclas slowly turned his peaked cloth cap through 
his fingers. 

* You are in earnest, Mademoiselle } ' he said. 

' Peste ! and am I not always in earnest 1 Que tu 
m'ennuies Niclas ! 

Is it the fire flicker, or does that bright little sauce- 
pan reflect a smile at the corners of Torrine's rosy 
mouth ? Well, well, if it does — Niclas cannot see it, he 
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is much too far off, and is lost in contemplation of the 
stone floor, making comparisons, perhaps, between it 
and that thing which Torrine calls her heart 

' So, then,' he says, * you really desire — it is your 
wish that I go away ? ' 

' But yes, certainly/ 

' Good-night, Mademoiselle, adieu/ 

' Good-night, Monsieur, adieu.* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Forth goes the lover with a farewell moan, 
As from the presence of a thing inhuman, 

Oh ! what unholy spell hath turned to stone 
The young warm heart of woman ? 

" Romance of Cologne.** — Hood. 

Then, beyond all manner of doubt, that is a smile 
dancing away on the ruddy saucepan's outside, to the 
tune of its merry bubbles inside ; but on Niclas' face, 
as he drags his sabots after him with a heavy hope- 
less scrape, there is not the poorest ghost of a smile, 
and so, shutting the house-door behind him, he finds 
his way along the little garden path and stands out 
in the road beyond, just where the three crossways 
meet. For the last two days, there has been such a 
heavy snowfall that it is difficult for the eye to follow 
the windings of these three paths to the great world 
beyond Pont-le-boeuf ; but Niclas is looking fixedly 
in the direction where, leagues away, lies Paris, and 
then presently he turns, and gazes down on the little 
village wrapped in its smooth, spotless snow-robe ; the 
deep, slanting gables rise solemn and ghostly in their 
unflecked white mantle, thick and soft as the eider- 
down, while out from beneath, through many a lattice 
pane, the red firelight flickers and dances, telling of com- 
fortable mothers preparing little pleasant surprise sup- 
pers — for is not this St. Nicolas' Eve } — and of fathers 
prospectively enjoying to-morrow's holiday — for who 
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ever does a stroke of work, pray, on St. Nicolas' Day ? — 
and of children — ay, above all, it tells of happy chil- 
dren, because the good Bishop of Myra is the children's 
sdAVit, par excellence. Not three weeks hence will this 
kind good Santa Clas be filling each little stocking he 
finds hung up by their bedside, with good measure, 
pressed down, toys, bon-bons — ah, who knows ? — all 
their hearts most greatly rejoice in. Surely, then, it 
behoves the little ones to single out the good bishop as 
an object of their special devotion ; if they do not, there 
is no knowing what may happen, for Santa Clas has a 
left hand, look you, as well as a right hand, and every- 
dunce knows it holds a good stout birch-rod ! But 
what has Niclas to do with little children, and happy 
homesteads, and kind patron saints, and such like 
blessed things } For him, indeed, Santa Clas seems 
bringing the birch-rod, and there are no sweets to fall 
into his stocking, that is plain enough, for Torrine 
has proved unkind, and life is a blank without Torrine. 

And then the sight of Pont-le-boeuf, and of Pont- 
le-boeufs little church up there on the hill, where 
lights are gleaming through the deep reds and blues 
of the old windows, becomes unbearable to Niclas 
Beaupr^, and he turns his back on it, and looks 
gloomily down on the river, where lie the great snow- 
drifts all heaped on one side by the folks who have 
been skating and making high holiday. There all 
the fantastic rings and triangles of their skates have 
cut clear and sharp into the frozen water, and glisten 
out in the moonlight. 

What if only that water had not been frozen } Why, 
then, as soon as look as it, one could have hidden one's 
griefs so quietly away underneath it for ever. For 
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ever ? Ah, no ! Not that, not that ! Niclas Beaupr^ 
was made of no such poor cowardly stuff, and he 
shrank back from the ice-bound river, as from some 
unholy thing, and slowly retraced his few steps towards 
the little triangular patch of grass amid the three 
cross-roads, where, dark and sharply defined in the 
moonlight stood out the great crucifix, 'The Croix 
Rouge,' as the folks of Pont-le-boeuf called it, because 
of its reddish brown wood, where the blessed Christ's 
figure hung, and then one or two warm tears stole 
unbidden down Niclas' dark cheek ; but he indignantly 
brushed them away ; why, what was this ? Because 
his mistress was unkind, was he to sit weeping like a 
child over a broken toy, on the lowest step of the 
Croix Rouge ? Surely, it was next door to sacrilege 
— utter foolishness, at least, to bring such sort of grief 
as this to the feet of the Bon Dieu ! to dare to — and 
then Beaupr^ involuntarily raised his eyes to the sad 
pitying Face looking gently down on him, and some- 
how he gave way altogether then, and found himself 
sobbing his heart out, just exactly as if he had neither 
strength of mind, nor a scrap of common sense left. 

Ah, great Heaven ! this, then, is what it is to love. 
To be all unmanned — to have no aim in life — for the 
bright world to be all stale, flat, and unprofitable. To 
wish one's self dead, and never to wake again — to hate 
the very idea of the beautiful well-to-do farm, with all 
its splendid pigs, and glorious cows, and spacioub 
barns, and tall hayricks, for each and all reminded 
him of her^ — his pride had been in them, because all 
was to have been hers ; but now she would have none 
of them. She had told him to begone, and so he was 
going — whither? Dieu sait; but he was going. 

2 
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And the farm? Well, the farm might take care of 
itself, or fall to rack and ruin as it would. To him it 
was less than nothing. For him there would be no 
rest until he had put a score of leagues between him- 
self and this heartless woman he loved. What a 
blind fond fool he had been not to have done it 
months ago ! Pride should have told him — well^ 
pride was beginning to do its duty now, and Niclas 
rose up from the Croix Rouge brave and resolute. 
He would no longer be the sport of this coquette, not 
he, no, it was plain that she had for him no atom of 
love, and love Niclas must have before all things else. 
But was it that she loved another ? Armand the 
wheelwright, perhaps ? or Paul — Paul Picotin ? or 
Monsieur Auguste Pompon ? — pah ! think only — or 
Pierre. Well, poor little one ! was she so much to 
blame, then } Can one give one's heart where one 
can't. No ! Niclas, out of his own sharp experience, 
knows one cannot. Why now, supposing he should 
liave cut up his own heart, — figuratively cut it, of 
course, — into half a dozen pieces, he knew, man— 3/I3:/, 
coxcomb that he was, he knew perfectly well — that 
he could so easily have found a bidder for each 
morsel among the Louisons, Cl^mentes, and Paulines, 
pretty or plain, of Pont-le-boeuf. One and all of them 
said he was beau gar^on, and a thousand times too 
good for that little cat of a Torrine Duclair, and yet 
for Niclas, Torrine's lightest, nay, her bitterest word, 
even that ' I wish you would go away, Niclas,' was 
dearer to him than the softest of another woman's 
sighs. The young farmer cared better to carry away 
with him the memory of his unkind love than to be 
rocked in the arms of all the houris of Pont-le-boeuf 's 
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paradise. Simply out of this great love he had for 
her he was going away, for he meant to go away, his 
presence wearied her. ' Tu m'ennuies Niclas,' she had 
said. Ergo — here he was out in the cheerless night, 
gazing along the three cross-roads which led far off 
into the world's wide loveless wilderness. 

» * * * * 

Meantime Aunt Mathurine wakes up, and is knit- 
ting away again, as if all the interests of Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity hang on her threads, and the 
. capon is done, as never capon was done before. 
Never indeed, to begin with, was such a capon, and 
never in all human probability will there be such 
another again. The bird had been Niclas Beaupr^'s 
own votive offering to his divinity, and he had selected 
it from among his farm-yard's choicest denizens; who, 
it seemed to him, had absolutely cackled themselves 
intrusively on his notice, that they might attain 
so brilliant an apotheosis as Ma'm'selle Victorine 
Duclair's pot au feu. It is not, look you, every fowl 
born into this troublesome world which has a chance 
of saying : ' Here am, I going to be pinned through the 
neck, and drawn and quartered, and stewed all in the 
service of Ma'm'selle Torrine.' And now the great 
crucial moment has come. That it is a triumph you 
have but to glance at the smoking plat to feel per- 
suaded — and proudly Torrine sets it aside on the 
stove just for a little minute, until Niclas' return, to 
keep it hot. Niclas, the silly boy, does like every- 
thing so burning hot ! 

' Poor fellow, h6, h^ ! — tiens, but he must be a man 
of ice enough by this time — there outside ! ' says 
Torrine to herself, as she slices up the great bread 
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bolster, and sets the tall bottle of Strasbourg beer 
beside her lover's knife and fork. Va nonsense, then, 
trust a man for making himself comfortable even 
under the most adverse circumstances. Beyond a 
doubt, Niclas has betaken himself ever so long ago 
down to the Couronne d'Or, and there, disputing about 
white flags, and red and blue ones, and the rest of it, 
or in a flirtation with stupid little Natalie, or the 
great clumsy Thomasse, has forgotten all about his 
poor Torrine slaving away for him over the fire, and 
making her cheeks as red as a turkey cock's. But 
you needn't have gone off in quite such a huff either, 
mon brave. You certainly have a temper of your 
own. You men creatures always have — never can 
bear a word. No. Not one poor tiny little word. 
'Dame — Monsieur Niclas, but it is quite right for 
you to learn that I mean to have my own way — 
always, always.' 

'Where, then, is Monsieur Niclas,' presently asked 
Aunt Mathurine, whose forty winks had whetted her 
appetite. 

* He will be here instantly,' said Victorine. 

• Ah, that's right,' said the old lady, sniffing at the 
capon's savoury aroma. * Is he not a little late, though, 
ma ch^re } Hark,' for here the wooden cuckoo pop- 
ped himself out of Torrine's Swiss clock, and began 
to tell, in that aggravating way he had, whether you 
wanted to know or not, exactly what time it was. 
And there, if he didn't cuckoo three distinct times, 
ever so self-sufficiently, and then popped back and 
shut his door again ! Torrine looked up sharply. 
Monsieur the cuckoo was certainly too fast for once ; 
here he was talking some nonsense about a quarter 
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to nine, when it was simply his business to be saying 
half-past eight ! 

No ! No ! Nothing of the kind, Ma'm'selle Tor- 
rine. Hark, how the old church clock endorses your 
clever little cuckoo's note ! It is a quarter to nine, 
beyond all doubt. 

' Now that is shameful of him ! * said Torrine, look- 
ing through the angry tears in her eyes at the 
fragrant capon. * It is abominable ! and I won't put 
up with his ways any longer, that I won't. He is 
eternally playing me some trick or other. I know 
where you are, sir, every bit as well as if I saw you,' 
she says, opening the door and stepping out into the 
snow, ' and presently I shall punish you well for it, 
you know I shall ; ' but all her anger has vanished, and 
her voice ripples over with suppressed laughter. Why, 
this is a trick of his, as old as the hills! Another 
moment and he will dart out on her, and make her 
jump dreadfully, and she will frown, and set her little 
white teeth, and thump his presumptuous arm ever 
so hard, and then — well, well, one must put up with 
these sort of things, so long as capons are not spoiled. 
* Niclas — it is a great shame of you ! Niclas, come, — 
no, but you are too silly. Come in, I say.' But there 
is no answer through the silent night. ' Come, then, 
Monsieur Niclas, I am going to lock you out. Do you 
hear me, sir ? Niclas ! ' and the departing anger bubbles 
back into her voice with a sort of sob. No answer. 

'Niclas!' 

No, still no answer. Consider only, how is Niclas 
to hear even that magic voice when he is already two 
kilometres along the Rouen Road, with his pale face 
towards Paris, and his back on Pont-le-bceuf .? 
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CHAPTER III. 

The livelong day I pass, 

In grief and pain alas ! 

And ah ! when night comes on still weeping, 

I at my lattice stand, 

And gaze across the land, 

So lonely weeping — a sad watch keeping. 

When I his love would try ; 
How oft I've heard him cry : 
* Ah little one, then thou' It be weeping. 
When far thy true love's gone. 
And thou art all alone, 
So sadly weeping, thy lone watch keeping ! ' 
^ Volkslied, 

The feast day of the blessed Saint Nicolas came and 
went. At High Mass the little church was full to 
overflowing. Headed by Monsieur le Cur6 in his silk 
and golden vesture, the red-robed procession passed 
along its dim Norman aisles, and chanted service 
before the high altar, and then, ere the congregation 
left the church to betake itself to the day's secular 
amusements, the great organ struck up the notes of 
their favourite hymn in honour of the illustrious 
Saint Nicolas, and this was always a signal for a 
flutter among the women in their gala dresses, and a 
stir among the men, and every one felt free to turn 
and look at one's neighbour. It certainly was a 
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good opportunity, since pretty well all Pont-le-boeuf 
was gathered within that little church's walls. There, 
decked out ever so gaudily, was Ma'm'selle Caroline ; 
and there stood Armand, the wheelright, and Paul — 
Paul Picotin, — the two young men had taken up com- 
manding positions in the shadow of the aisle. Young 
men, in direct contradistinction to their female com- 
peers, do, when they go to church, so love darkness 
rather than light. 

An exception, however, to this rule is Monsieur 
Auguste Superbe Pompon ; there he sits, with his 
sister, Mademoiselle Eglantine Pompon, carefully 
boxed up in their own peculiar green-baized pew — 
for the isolation of one's self from one's fellows in 
church is not a mere Protestant heresy, it is also 
rampant in Catholic countries, and Monsieur Pompon, 
a worthy little fellow enough notwithstanding, loved 
dearly to be seen of men, as indeed did also Made- 
moiselle Eglantine ; and he was proud enough to find 
himself on a Sunday, and other special occasions, 
boxed up in his pew like some strayed quadruped in 
a pound. Very devote he looked, and only once or 
twice his eye strayed to where knelt Mademoiselle 
Victorine Duclair, beside la Tante Mathurine. The 
old lady bore her wonted resemblance to a cheerful 
mummy, in her yellow and red Bandanna handker- 
chief neatly folded about her wizened neck and 
shoulders, while her little bronzed nutcracker face 
beamed out amid the swathings of her thick muslin 
cap, and her shrunken lips were very busy getting 
through all the prayers of her chaplet with astonish- 
ing speed. 

And Victorine ? — well, Victorine, in her dark purple 
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stuff skirt, and velvet bodice, and the tall lace chapeau 
we know something of, looked as handsome, — nearly 
as handsome as Victorine always did. Magnificent 
as the chapeau was, however, it could by no means be 
looked upon as the chief adornment of that head. 
Torrine was a Frenchwoman, and perfectly well 
understood how to subdue the muslin and lace — lace 
so rich, so old in centuries, that a duchess might have 
sighed her heart out with envy — to just simply a 
foil for those glorious twists of hair. Long, heavy, 
silver-gilt earrings, heirlooms, like the lace, through 
many a generation of Duclairs, completed Torrine's 
toilette. Stay, no — from a broad band of black 
velvet encircling her shapely neck there hung a little 
cross of dead gold, and without this same little cross 
Victorine's toilette was not at any time complete, 
fete-days nor work-days either. She would as soon 
have forgotten her stockings as forgotten that little 
gold cross, for it was Niclas' gift to her on a certain 
memorable day, when she had permitted him to 
understand that she thought more of him, than of 
Armand or Paul, or even of Monsieur Pompon her- 
self, or indeed of anybody in all the world. 

And yet, — and yet, this morning she had, for the 
first time in her life, doubted about putting it on. 
Of course it was not to be denied that Niclas Beaupr^ 
had played her the most shameful trick in the world. 
Fun ! you call it, do you ? Well, it was fun Torrine 
did not like at all, and wasn't going to put up with 
either. Niclas had never come back last night, and 
it would be just serving him well right to let him see 
that she had some spirit in her, and had left his gift 
at home ; but then, on the other hand, Torrine had 
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her little superstition about her cross, and fancied 
that if she did not put on Niclas' love-charm, some 
real mischief might come of it. Niclas, beyond all 
mannerof dispute, had behaved perversely, shockingly, 
abominably ; in short, he had behaved as badly as 
any man ever could, and that is not saying a little, 
and of course Torrine could never, never, never forgive 
him ; but then Torrine loved Niclas, and to part com- 
pany from that golden cross for ever such a little 
quarter of an hour was to part from all that breathed 
to her of what was dearest and brightest and best in 
her life. Not that Torrine was going to give in an 
inch, not she! you wouldn't be seeing her nodding 
and smiling — nodding and smiling, just Heaven ! 
Why, she would tear her own eyes sooner than turn 
them for a quarter of an instant, even, towards Niclas 
Beaupr^'s corner up yonder by the church door. Why, 
if ever things did arrange themselves, which was so 
barely, so very barely within the thread of possibility, 
wouldn't there be a fine long penance for master 
Niclas first of all ? If he flattered himself he was 
going to make it up in the usual fashion, he was vastly 
mistaken. Was she, Victorine Duclair, with half 
Pont-le-boeuf, to say nothing of Monsieur Pompon at 
her feet, going to stand being worried like some 
wretched mouse } Not of course that Niclas had 
really worried her, oh dear no. Was it likely, with as 
many fish for her in the sea as ever came out of it ? 
Ridiculous ! No. Not quite that, and yet, as the 
sweet sympathetic music floated on the perfumed air 
and, creeping into her heart and nestling there, routed 
up all sorts of blessed memories about Niclas, Torrine 
did find it so hard to refrain from hiding her pale face 
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in her lap, and crying her poor vexed sad heart out. 
But there, that would not have answered at all, be- 
, cause that was just the very way to give the game 
into Niclas* hands, and delight him immensely, and he 
would be giving himself worse airs than ever. No ! 
No! 

So, clenching her finger-nails tight into the palms 
of her hands, Torrine managed to keep the tears from 
welling over, by picturing to herself the absurd figure 
Niclas must be making, behind there, trying to get 
something better than a view of her back hair. Ay, 
ay ! That was the way to serve him out ! and if 
only it would not have spoiled all, Tor/ine would 
have given worlds just to turn round and treat herself 
to a glimpse of his dear blank old face. Ah ! Tor- 
rine ! that is the kind of thought which will keep on 
haunting thee through many and many a day to 
come. Thou may'st turn round, and look behind thee 
as long as thou wilt, and as often, for Niclas is not 
there. Neither presently will he be outside in the 
church porch, among that cluster of young fellows, 
with his dark eyes ready to single thee out from 
among a thousand girls. There will be no Niclas 
there. He is already leagues away. If thou couldest 
see him now, as he really is, how would it be with 
thee.? Would it content thee to see him sitting, 
travel-stained and footsore, in a wretched road-side 
cabaret, with only a little blue calico bundle knotted 
on to his stick for luggage, awaiting the ramshackle 
old diligence which is to pass in twenty minutes or so 
for Rouen ; thence Niclas means to take the rail to 
Paris, where he has a friend who will perhaps be able 
to put him in the way of getting his living in the 
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great city, for Niclas is a clever fellow, and, set him 
down where you will, one likely to make his way in 
the world, and his brave bright face is a useful pass- 
port to him ; such a face as Niclas Beaupr^'s always 
helps a young man along in the world, especially in 
that comer of it where lies Paris — gay, sparkling 
Paris. 

Ay, Paris is a fine city, Torrine, a gay city withal, 
and for thy half-score of Pont-le-bceuf rivals, it holds 
thousands of beautiful women of high and low degree, 
with all the glamour upon them of fine toilettes and of 
town-bred manners, and Niclas is beau gar^on. Then 
here, in Pont-le-boeuf, Torrine, there will be bitter 
tongues to make a mock of thee, and to say thou art 
well served out, and there will be cruel eyes to stare, 
and fingers to point in scorn — while, on the other 
hand, there will be Armand, the wheelwright, and 
Paul — Paul Picotin, and the good Monsieur Pompon, 
striving ever so perseveringly to atone to thee for thy 
recreant lover. And will one of them succeed ? 
Will the world wag on for thee in its old comfortable 
cheery fashion, or will there always be a dull pall- 
like monotonous cloud hanging over all things ? 
Well, but thou art so silent, Ma'm'selle Torrine. 
Who can tell } 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
But this alone I know full well, 
1 do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 

* Talk to me of that ! ' said Mademoiselle Eglantine 
Pompon, a week or two after Niclas Beaupr^^s flight 
from Pont-le-boeuf — to fat little lay Sister Josseline, 
who had stopped on her round of daily charity, for 
five minutes' chat at the door of la maison Pompon. 

* Talk to me of that ! why, isn't it as easy as A, B, C 
to make one's self pale as dough, if it suits one's 
purpose, or one wishes to be a fright } ' 

Surely Mademoiselle Eglantine was privileged to 
speak, for she was a virgin of mature years, and the 
roses in her own cheeks, not content with perennial 
blooming there, blushed even unto the tip of her long 
sharp nose. 

'Yes, that is possible,' replied Soeur Josseline; *but 
then Ma'm'selle Torrine is growing so thin — so thin 
— like a shadow, and one cannot make one's self 
thin, can one .? ' 

' Pouf — nonsense, of course one can. Why, look, 
then, it is done every day in Paris ; it is the mode, 
all the world is thin there now, my dear,' and Made- 
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moiselle Eglantine looked approvingly down on her 
own board-like contour. 

' Ah ! ' said Sister J osseline, whose flesh, being some- 
thing of a burden to her, found this an interesting 
topic. ' Now, truly ! How do they manage it, my 
dear ? Tell me, then.' 

Bah ! that is easy enough ; they eat rice grains, and 
drink quarts and quarts of vinegar, these poor fat ones. 

Sister Josseline's face grew blank ; perhaps it 
seemed to her that the remedy was worse than the 
disease. Then presently she said, — 

' But no, Torrine Duclair knows better than to play 
such b^tises as those ; it is simply that she is fretting.' 

* Fretting,' laughed Mademoiselle Pompon, airily. 
* Va ! that is always how you religious ones get taken 
in, my dear. Attend, ma Sceur, I tell you these 
languishing airs and graces are just Ma'm'selle Vic- 
torine's tricks to furnish herself with another sweet- 
heart. These young girls are so sly, so terribly sly ! * 

' But,' persisted little Josseline, * Monsieur Beaupr6 
was a brave gargon, it is the most possible thing in 
the w6rld that she really loved him.' 

' Fi done,' sniffed Mademoiselle Eglantine ; ' what 
should such as you know about love 1 ' 

A shadow flitted across Sister Josseline's round 
plump little face ; she had known something of love, 
long ago, before she came to don that sombre garb 
of St. Vincent de Paul's glorious sisterhood. 

Tenez,' continued Mademoiselle Pompon, 'I tell^ 
thee, Victorine Duclair is an artful puss. And,' added 
she in an impressive stage-like whisper, ' she is aim- 
ing at high game.' 

' Who, then ? ' 
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* Guess.' 

* Ah, but that is impossible ! How can I guess, I 
who know nothing of things of this sort ? ' asked 
Soeur Josseline, with a twinkle of her blue eyes ; 
'stay, let me think — is it — no, surely it cannot be 
Monsieur le Pr^fet ? * 

Now this magnate, who had lately been paying a 
business visit to Monsieur le Cur6, was quite the 
highest game Sister Josseline could imagine. 
. ' Bah ! no, a fig for Monsieur le Pr^fet,' contemp- 
tuously returned Mademoiselle Pompon. Then in a 
tone that Rachel might have envied, she added, 
* Listen — it is — it is — my brother ! ' 

* Ah ga/ nodded Sister Josseline, ' what is that you 
say .? I have heard indeed that he is madly in love 
with her.' 

* Helas ! yes — it must be admitted that that is true. 
And it is frightful — think only, no longer ago than 
rtiis very morning, he. Monsieur mon frere, who is 
always so precise in his toilette, comes down to 
breakfast with his wig ' 

* Eh bien, what would you have, then, since he has 
no hair left 1 ' 

' Bah ! you always interrupt, you are so impetuous. 
I say, down he comes to breakfast with his wig, his 
beautiful new brown peruque, hind side before. Think 
of that ! ' 

' H6, h6, h6 ! ha, ha, ha ! Poor little man ! what a 
figure ! Ah, ah, ah ! he is indeed to be pitied.' 

* You are pleased to be amused,' said Mademoiselle 
Eglantine with dignity ; * for my part, it appears in- 
credible that a man, above all, Monsieur mon frdre, 
should stoop ' 
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'Well/ pleaded Sister Josseline, 'but you know, 
Ma'm'selle, that old gentlemen do sometimes have 
the habit of falling in love with young girls/ 

'Old gentlemen, indeed!' said Eglantine, tossing 
her head ; ' I am thinking of social conditions, and I 
become mad when I think how small Monsieur mon 
fr^re is making himself look in the eyes of all Pont- 
le-boeuf/ 

' Yes, it is a pity,' shrugged Sister Josseline. 

' To go laying his fortune at the feet of a chit of a 
thing who hasn't a hundred francs, no, not half a 
hundred francs to call her own, a fatherless, mother- 
less ' 

* Ah ! poor little one ! — yes.' 
'Who will jump down his throat t' 

'Pardon, my dear,' interrupted Sister Josseline. 
' No, she has not done that.' 

'You catch me up so; I said will. Just you wait 
till Monsieur mon fr^re proposes — mark my words — 
wait only.' 

' But Monsieur Pompon has proposed three times, 
three distinct times.' 

' Hein ! What is that you say ? ' 

.'Three distinct times, ma ch^re. Once, voyons, 
yes once, about six months ago.' 

'Impossible ! he never breathed a syllable of it to me.' 

' Ah ! that is likely enough. Old gentlemen are so 
sly, so terribly sly — h^ h^, h6 1 Very well, and now, 
now he has been doing it again; yes, twice within 
this last month.' 

* And been rejected t Never ! ' and Mademoiselle 
Pompon's shake of the head would have done credit 
to that great English Milord Burleigh. 
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*But yes — rejected, that goes without saying — as 
you observed yourself just now, Mademoiselle, it was 
so absurd, so mad/ 

' And I — I have been left in the dark ! ' 

* Ah, just so ; one does so seldom see what goes on 
under one's very nose. Does one ? ' 

* Rejected ! ' said Mademoiselle Pompon. ' Do my 
ears deceive me? I tell you it is a — you are mistaken.' 

' Oh, no. Ask all the world — all the world knows it.' 

* Oh, mon Dieu I * groaned Mademoiselle, * think 
only, — how degrading.' 

' Ah, well, no, dear Mademoiselle, not quite that. 
One cannot altogether discipline one's heart ; still, 
there is no doubt it was a pity that your good 
brother, at his time of life — but there — years don't 
always make one feel old, do they.? And so this 
little escapade ' 

* Escapade ! ' cried the incensed Eglantine, * the 
forward impertinent creature ! ' 

* Yes, yes, but then all men are forward and imperti- 
nent, you ought to know that, my dear, at your age. 
And it was foolish of him — very — when he might see 
for himself that not one of those young fellows who 
are dying to take Niclas Beaupre's place has the ghost 
of a chance, so that he, at all events, would be nowhere 
in the race. Tenez, I must be going, though. This 
bitter weather makes one so busy ; look, my baske( 
is absolutely full of linseed and mint-tea ; every soul 
in Pont- le-bceuf has a cough, I do believe. But one 
does so enjoy a pleasant little chat now and then, 
doesn't one } Adieu, ma ch^re, adieu ! ' and then 
Sister Josseline trotted briskly away on her missions 
of charity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Find out the cause of this effect ; 
Or rather say, the cause of this defect. 
For this effect defective comes by cause. 

''Hamlet:' 

Yes, it was all quite true. Monsieur Auguste Superbe 
Pompon had been rejected by Victorine Duclair ; and 
whether it was the vinegar or the rice-grains, Victorine, 
as the days went on, grew visibly thinner and paler, 
while her beautiful eyes lost all their sparkle, and 
although f§te-days and junketings came round in 
order due, Torrine's place in the happy gatherings 
knew her now no more. It is true she might be seen 
regularly at early Mass, and more often than of yore 
she found her way into the dark little confessional, so 
that those folks who knew everybody's business, and 
consequently, how twice or thrice a year had once 
sufficed for the clearing of the young girl's conscience, 
said Mademoiselle Victorine was growing devote, or 
else, who knows? — ^she had committed some awful 

• 

crime. Ah, horrible ! No one, for example, had ever 
been able to find out what had become of Niclas 
Beaupr6 ; it was certain that he was last seen alive 
entering Torrine's cottage at dusk on St. Nicolas' 
Eve, and no one had set ^y^s on him since ; and if 
you asked Madame Maclou, who was keeping his farm 

3 
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from quite going to pieces, all the answer you got 
was a glare, and a shake of the head. Well, at all 
events, Monsieur le Cur^, — he was acquainted with the 
mystery. A fine thing to be a priest, that it was, and 
have everybody's affairs at your fingers' ends. That 
Father Gerome knew something very particular about 
Torrine Duclair, was quite evident, for if any one 
happened to hint in his presence at the girl's altered 
looks or demeanour, he would say, so gently and 
pityingly, ' Leave her alone, then, poor little one. 
Hold thy peace about her. We all have our bur- 
dens. God help us ! ' And so in course of time 
Pont-le-boeuf refrained from much open comment ; 
but still gossips will be gossips till the end of the 
world, and they were very fond of saying to each 
other, in a sub-rSsa sort of fashion, that Victorine 
Duclair had made her bed, and now she must lie 
on it. 

Ah, me ! and indeed she had made it a thought too 
hard and rough, and when night came, Torrine would 
sigh through its long drawn hours for the dawn ; and 
when the blessed daylight came, with its round of 
duties, she prayed that soon it might be night again, 
to have rest and merciful forgetfulness. But night 
nor day, there was no more peace for Torrine Duclair, 
no more content. No more building up of comfort- 
able air castles in Spain, about the farm on the Rouen 
Road, and its pigs and chickens and large-eyed cowsj 
and all those other things which she should have 
taken such pride in, if — if — No, the wintry snows 
all melted from the fields, the river flowed on again 
towards the great sea, and in time the cuckoo's note 
began to tell of the sweet spring-time ; but to Torrine 
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its soft voice brought no gladness, for Niclas was not 
there to say, * Hark ! ma ch6rie, dost thou hear ? * 
Spring bloomed into glorious summer, but for Torrine 
the roses were scentless, since Niclas was not there to 
fasten them in her breast; slowly the summer tide 
ripened into autumn, and the fruits of that fair pro- 
vince began to blush rosy red, and to grow tawny 
under the kisses of the golden sun ; but to Torrine, 
wandering listless and heart-broken among the autumn 
shadows, all that gorgeous colouring seemed hueless, 
faded, since Niclas was not by to pluck the choicest 
apples, the ripest peaches for her, who had been — ah 
me, for the had-beens — his queen, his darling. 

And then, since all things change, so the tints of 
rich autumn slowly faded into winter. One more 
month only, and Niclas Beaupr6 would have been 
gone away a whole year ; and when Victorine saw the 
snow fall for the first time again, it brought her such 
memories, that she would fain have implored the 
feathery flakes to cover her away from all the old 
familiar sights and sounds, and to numb for evermore 
into oblivion the dull weary aching at her heart. 

* Sometimes I think,* said she one day to Aunt Ma- 
thurine, after she had sat wistfully contemplating the 
snow-scene without — 'sometimes, dost thou know, ma 
Tante, I think it must be very nice to die suddenly, 
•without any fuss, as one may say;' then she picked up 
her lace pillow, which had rolled off her lap, and began 
industriously settling the pins into a new pattern. It 
was seldom enough you caught Torrine Duclair idle 
now-a-days, never, perhaps, when any one was by ; 
folks are such dreadful busybodies, and might have 
fancied all sorts of nonsense if she had sat twirling 
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her fingers like a maiden all forlorn, and Torrine did 
not choose that anybody should fancy anything. 

' Hein ? what is that you say ? ' asked Aunt Mathu- 
rine, sharply looking up from her stocking heel and 
letting fall quite a good half-dozen stitches. * What 
IS that you say about dying, Torrine ? ' 

* Nothing,' carelessly answered Torrine ; * I was only 
thinking what a nice corner for a grave that little 
piece of grass would be just under the window of 
Saint — Saint — Nicolas' chapel.' 

* Don't talk such nonsense, child,' shuddered Aunt 
Mathurine. 

* Well — but it amuses me.' 

* Amuses you, does it ? Mon Dieu ! I don't think 
it is at all amusing — such frightful ideas.' 

* But wouldn't it be charming, ma Tante, what I said } * 
' No, not at all,' promptly replied the old lady, 

who infinitely preferred her warm chimney comer. 
* Since when hast thou become romantic — nay, but 
thou art ill, mon petit choux — wandering — what ails 
thee, then?' And now it was with a Jook of start- 
led inquiry that Aunt Mathurine gazed towards her 
niece's face. 

' But no,' answered Torrine, * I am not ill, why 
should I be f What fancies, to be sure ! ' and then she 
began to hum to herself a sweet cheery little tune, 
one that in the old days Niclas had well loved, and 
bidden her sing many and many a time, — 

Suitors of wealth and high degree, 

In style superbly grand, 
Tendered their love on bended knee, 

And sought to win my hand. 

La ! la ! la !— 
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Then, in the very middle of her refrain, she suddenly 
stopped and burst into a peal of laughter, * H^, h6, 
h6! this poor little Monsieur Pompon, shall I then 
marry Monsieur Pompon, ma Tante ? ' 

' That is as you please,' grunted Aunt Mathurine : 
then she added, in a kinder tone, 'so long only as 
thou art happy ; Monsieur Pompon, without doubt, is 
one of the most charming of men ; but for my part, I 
consider that that Niclas Beaupr6, who " 

' Chut, hush ! ' said Victorine, flushing scarlet for 
an instant, and then growing deadly pale. * Attend, 
I am going to finish my song, — ' 

But another brave he came to woo, 

No maid such love could spurn, 
His heart it seemed so fond and true, 

He won mine in return. 

La ! la ! la !— 

But here again Torrine came to a dead stop; 
whatever the refrain, taking it etymologically, might 
actually mean, it was too bright, and too heavily 
fraught with memories of things that could be never 
again for her to trill it through to its end, and so; 
catching back a half-uttered quivering sigh, she shut 
her lips tight, and went on fiercely sticking in her 
pins. 

* That's a brave little song, ma mie,' said Aunt 
Mathurine. 

' But no, it is not, I hate it/ returned Torrine. 

* I remember,' pursued Aunt Mathurine, pretending 
to ignore this little outburst, and aware that, as a rule, 
Torrine was never loth to be reminded of her victims, 
* I remember now how fond that Niclas Beaupr^ ' 
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' Be quiet, then ! Silence I Do not speak to me of — 
of — mon Dieu — how you do love chattering, to be 
sure ! ' and still with lips compressed, and death pale 
cheeks, save where a scarlet flush burned bright, she 
silently went on with her lace work. 

* That won't do at all, though, certainly something 
IS ailing her/ muttered Aunt Mathurine to herself, as 
she furtively watched her dead sister's child. She 
was beginning to mark, in Torrine, the change which 
the neighbours had hinted at, but which she, who was 
always with her, had been the last to see ; she saw 
now, however, only the more plainly, that her Torrine 
of a year ago and her Torrine of to-day differed as 
greatly as pale twilight differs from rosy dawn, and 
the reflection was a miserable one, and puzzling to a 
degree. * My Torrine, who has always been health 
itself! Tiens, had it been any other than Torrine, 
one might put down all these flushes and sighings to 
some love nonsense or other — for instance now, that 
Niclas Beaupr6 — he took himself off in queer fashion 
all of a minute, just exactly like our Mimi when she 
has been upsetting the cream-jug. But then that 
was his affair, after all, for Torrine don't care two 
straws for him, she's said so dozens of times, and 
quite right too. That's the sort of spirit to show, ei — 
one can see the toss of her head as she says it — ma 
belle ! But still — there — she's been catching coW — 
or eating too many apples, or something, yes, and 
that is so dangerous in these days. Bien, to- 
morrow morning, first thing, I send for Monsieur le 
M^decin ; there is nothing like taking things in time, 
nothing.' 

And so, early next morning, Aunt Mathurine sent 
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a secret summons to Doctor Gu6ret, who presented 
hi mself so promptly that there was no possible escape 
for Torrine. She, however, took care to lose no time 
in assuring him that her Aunt was labouring under 
some strange hallucinations ; she was, she said, alto- 
g'ether as strong as a horse, had never been so well 
in. all her life ; but Monsieur le Medecin, watching her 
narrowly through his gold-rimmed spectacles, did not 
lcK>lc so entirely convinced, and Torrine was in despair. 
* Monsieur,* she said, with a toss of her head, 
haughty enough to have laid it low in old guillotine- 
days. ' Monsieur, I am so vexed to have been the 
cause of your wasting all this valuable tin^e of yours 
for a foolish fancy of my Aunt's/ 

* Ah, Mademoiselle,' returned the doctor, gently, ' do 
^ot speak of that, if only I can bring you some relief.' 

* Relief — you ! ' flashed Torrine ; * pardon, Monsieur,' 
she added in softer tones, ' but I need none.' 

* But I am not so sure of that. For example, 
Mademoiselle has become thin — ^very thin,' he said, 
r^djusting his spectacles, and continuing to scan the 
Quivering lips, and alternately paling and flushing 
cheeks. 

* Bien — and what then } May not one become thin 
if one likes ? ' retorted she. 

Monsieur le Medecin shrugged his shoulders. 

* At least,' he replied, * Mademoiselle will forgive 
^ old man for saying it does not become her.' 

Monsieur Gu6ret hugged himself with the notion 
that this diplomatic little speech would bring him off" 
conqueror, but Torrine said, — 

'That is a matter perfectly indifferent to me. 
Monsieur.* 
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* Pardon/ returned Gu6ret ; * but you mean no such 
thing, that would simply be flying in the face of 
Providence.* 

* A la bonne heure ! * cried Torrine bitterly ; * and 
that would be' a good day's work, since Providence 
has forgotten me.' 

Monsieur le M6decin drew his breath softly up 
between his teeth, and half closed his eyes ; if his 
orthodoxy, although perhaps none of the strictest, was 
shocked, science whispered him this was no time for 
argument. 

' Truly, then,* said he, * and Providence so rarely 
does that. Now I, for instance, I who speak to you, 
am more than fifty-five years old, and have found it 
always so good to me — after it's own fashion, look 
you — not always after mine.' 

Torrine stood drumming her fingers on the window- 
sill. This man was getting insufferably prosy; she 
didn't need him to tell her Providence was good — of 
course it was ! Why, if Providence chose to cut you up 
into four quarters, and sew you together again with a 
rusty needle, Providence would still be good, — she 
knew all that 

' Let us consider, then,' continued the doctor ; 
Mademoiselle has lived, let us say, nearly a score of 
years ? ' 

' Pardon, Monsieur, I was twenty-one years last 
birthday,' said Torrine, with impressive dignity. 

* Ah, truly, well, one must not quite despair even at 
twenty-one. Allons, you will punctually take the 
medicines I shall send.' 

* They will do me no good. Monsieur.' 

'That is scarcely civil, Mademoiselle,' said the 
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doctor, thrusting his green cotton umbrella under his 
arm, and striding to the door. 

' It is simply the truth. Monsieur, but I should not 
have spoken it. I ask your pardon,' said Torrine, 
humbly. 

' It is yours, Mademoiselle,' returned Gu6ret, only 
partly mollified and bowing ceremoniously; but when 
he looked again at the girl's troubled face, his tones 
softened, and he said cheerfully, ' Allons, mon enfant, 
don't forget, then, a tea-spoonful every hour, and it 
will be better taken k la bonne Providence. Com- 
prenez } Au revoir.' 

' Adieu, M'sieur,* said Torrine, with a wintry smile. 

Aunt Mathurine, as she let the doctor out at the 
gate, said, — 

*Well, Monsieur, and you can cure her.? What 
then, ails her } ' 

* I am not sure as yet,' said he, with a puzzled air ; 
* we shall see.' 

^ Ah, I hope so,' sighed the old lady ; * it makes her 
so cross, look you, and that is unpleasant, and not a 
scrap like my Torrine. It is true, she has always had 
her little tempers now and then, but for all that she 
is such an angel. And yet, would you believe it, I 
only said, let me see, what was it } — ah ! yes, of 
course, some little word about that Nicolas Beaupr6, 
who disappeared so strangely — you remember him. 
Monsieur } ' 

' Of course, yes, and he was a sweetheart of 
Ma'm'selle's 1 ' 

'A sort of a one. Monsieur, and I did but just 
speak of him ' 

'Then don't speak of him again. Good-day, 
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Madame/ and then the doctor, having raised his hat 
to the old lady, pulled it down tighter over his ears, 
and buttoned his cloak closer round his neck, for the 
wind was sharp, and the snow was falling as he made 
his way back to Pont-le-boeuf. ' Poor little one,' he 
said, as he went along to himself; *but she is quite 
right, I have no anodyne for her disease. They say 
hearts never break. That's as it may be. But hers 
is jarred enough to put everything else out of tune. 
Pauvre Petite ! What can we do for her, then ? ' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

For him was lever han at his beddes hed 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle, and his philosophie. 
Than robes riche, or fidel, or sautrie. 

Chaucer. 

It was not long before Monsieur le M^decin reached 
the snug little white cottage with its green jalousies 
where lived Monsieur le Cur^ ; and pausing for a 
moment at the gate, he put his forefinger to his brow, 
as if inspired with some sudden thought, then turning 
in, he made straight for the clergyman's sanctum, and 
knocked at its door. 

' Enter,* said a quiet voice. 

' Ah ! but I disarrange you ? ' 

Perhaps that was true, for Father Gerome was 
absorbed in his great treatise on Original Sin. Be- 
side him lay a gigantic worm-eaten old leathern- 
bound folio of Saint Augustine, and the priest's finger 
was fixed on a clause in one of those chapters among 
the many which treat of the ancient Father's chosen 
theme. One would perhaps have thought that Saint 
Augustine had written almost enough on this subject 
to satisfy the most inquiring mind ; but then, as P^re 
XJerome contended, it was still something of an un- 
settled question, and so he was also modestly preparing 
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to have his say about it in the polemical world ; and 
just as Doctor Gu^ret made his appearance, he was in 
the act of putting down in black and white a nice clear 
little idea he had neatly arranged in his brain, and as 
clear ideas on this point are not to be picked up every 
five minutes, and even when they are picked up, have 
such a tiresome knack of running away again, Father 
Gerome did, no doubt, feel a twinge of regret as he laid 
down his pen beside his neat manuscript and said, — 

* But no, I am glad to see you.' 

* And how goes on " De Peccato ? " * 

' Ah ! slowly enough, one finds so much out-door 
work in Pont-le-boeuf.* 

' Yes — do you know, my friend, I am beginning to 
think that this little village of ours, which looks, from 
the c6t6 yonder, as peaceful as Paradise itself, is as 
full of sorrow ' 

* And of sin,* added the priest. 

*Ah! that goes without saying,' answered the 

doctor, with a wave of his hand ; ''when Adam fell * 

' Eve, you mean,* corrected the cur6. 

* Bah ! it's all the same, isn't it } ' 

' No,' objected the priest, * it is not.* 

' Peste ! doesn't it come to the same thing in the 
end, then ? * 

'That is a point we can never settle,' said P^re 
Gerome, in ex-cathedra tones ; ' besides, it is to start on 
totally false premises. Find me the shadow of a pre- 
text for the hypothesis that if Eve had remained 
impeccable, Adam must necessarily have fallen.' 

* I don't know anything about that,' said the doc- 
tor ; ' but I've little doubt he would have done it, you 
know, sooner or later.' 
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'A monstrous supposition, and unwarrantable in 
total said the priest, feeling for his snuff-box ; * look 
now, when Eve offered Adam the apple, what did he 
do?' 

' Ate it,* replied the doctor, * without an instant's 
hesitation, either; thought it nice, too. 111 warrant. 
And to my mind, a good Normandy pippin ' 

* Chut ! hush — sh,' interrupted the priest, looking 
round him with a startled, scandalized air, and offer- 
ing his open snuff-box to Gu^ret, as one offers a 
sugar-plum to quiet a child,' 

* Peste ! didn't you begin it ? All I mean to say is, 
that if the woman did tempt the man to do wrong, 
the man took to it kindly enough, the instant it came 
in his way, and then wanted to throw all the blame 
on Eve, coquin ! and they do just the same now, just 
the same.' 

Then the doctor took his pinch of snuff loudly. 

' Si, naturally,' assented P^re Gerome, ' because we 
all know well enough that there never is a piece of 
mischief without a woman at the bottom of it. At 
any rate I find it so in Pont-le-boeuf. Is there any- 
thing stirring this morning } ' 

* In the way of mischief.? Yes. I have been to see 
Victorine Duclair, she is ailing.' 

* Oh ! la pauvre ! but I fear that's not precisely 
news,' answered the cur6, a little sadly. * Et puis ? ' 
he asked. 

* Oh ! simply a broken heart — I should perhaps 
say a breaking one, a rare case, mon P^re ; but it's 
bad where one does come across it, eh ? ' 

The cur6 sighed. 

'And the worst of it is,' continued Gu^ret, *one 
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never can get the patient to acknowledge there's the 
ghost of a thing the matter, and so one doesn't know 
how to tackle the case/ 

' And cannot you do anything for the child ? ' 
asked the priest, still with his distressed look. 

* No. Can you } ' 

* I fear not' 

' Humph,* mused the doctor, and then there was a 
brief silence ; presently he asked, * What has become 
of that good-looking, strapping young fellow who 
disappeared so suddenly from Pont-le-boeuf, about — 
voyons — about this time last year it was — Niclas 
Beaupr6 } ' 

' That is what no one can find out.* 

* Dame ! * said the doctor, ' but that is nonsense. 
A man can't be lost altogether like that' 

' It comes to the same thing when he's not to be 
found, or doesn't choose to be. All the inquiries, at 
least, that I have instituted have been fruitless.' 

* Then you have instituted them .? ' 
' Yes,' said the cur6, shortly. 

* You had your reasons } ' 

* Certainly — yes ; but the Sacrament of Confession 
is sacred. Monsieur Gu6ret, even to such as you, and 
I can tell you no more.' 

The doctor bowed his head. 

' At least,' he said, ' you'll concede it's all the man's 
fault this time.* 

' I will concede nothing of the kind,' answered the 
priest, with a gleam of satisfaction shining through the 
compassionate moisture in his eyes, * and if only you 
knew all — but the Sacrament of Confession * 

* Diable ! Yes, but meantime the girl is wasting to 
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a shadow, and there'll be nothing left of her if this 
ingrate of a fellow isn*t got hold of by hook or by 
crook. Comprenez ? ' 

* Yes/ sighed the cur6 ; * but, look you, even suppos- 
ing he could be brought face to face with her, would 
she have any thing to say to him ? ' 

* Do you mean to tell me that ' 

* I tell you nothing, mon ami, since all that I know 
is under seal of confession.* 

The doctor started up with a jerk. 

* And therefore the girl is to die of this slow tor- 
ture, is that it } ' he asked. 

' She has brought it on herself,' said the priest, 
folding his arms, and trying to look sternly impene- 
trable. 

' Ah ! you want to tell me she was in the wrong ? ' 

' Clearly. It is always so.* 

* No,' shouted the doctor ; ' I say it was his fault — 
his.' 

' You know nothing about it,' retorted Pdre Gerome. 
' Talk to me of that ! Do you mean to insult me ? * 
' Heaven forbid,* deprecated the cur6. 

* Insult the profession — insult common sense } 
Look at that girl's face, I say, only look at it, and tell 
me she wouldn't give the universe to be having her 
Niclas safe back in her apron pocket again. And yet 
— ^you stand there, lump of ice that you are, without 
holding out so much as a finger to help her ! * 

* But you forget * 

' A fine consoler of the afflicted, you ! * 

* I have striven to be so,' said' the priest, humbly ; 
' but there is no consolation ' 

* No, of course there isn't — there ought not to be 
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short of — of — Tenez — look here, Father Gerome, you 
are well enough — very well in your proper place, like 
the rest of your cloth, and you know that if some who 
don't care to give the devil his due say the world 
would wag better without you all, Fm not one of 
them ; but still, there's no denying that when you 
interfere in matters temporal — mon Dieu ! you are 
frightful bunglers.' 

* I never do interfere/ mildly answered the priest, 
with his eyes longingly fixed on his MS. 

' I didn't say you do.' 

' Hein ! I understood you ' 

'No, you didn't, you don't understand me at all. 
Good-morning.' 

Then Monsieur le M^decin went out, banging the 
street-door after him ; but before he could reach the 
gate P^re Gerome was calling to him. 

' S — t s — s — t,' he said, ' you will be passing 
Boissaye's.' 

' Yes, certainly ; any message ? * replied the doctor, 
pausing. 

' Ah, only to look in and see if those people have 
sent home Saint Nicolas* eyes yet. If not, they must 
be got elsewhere.' 

' Bien,' said the doctor, continuing his way. 

' I wonder now,' mused Father Gerome, as he stood 
watching his friend's gaunt silhouette gradually les- 
sening in the distance — * I wonder what he's got in 
that head of his about poor little Torrine Duclair. 
Ei ! ei ! he'd give his right hand to help any one out 
of their trouble. It's always deeds with him, not 
words ; but deeds nor words will ever right lovers 
quarrels if they won't right them themselves.' Then 
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he turned to his * De Peccato * again, and passed his 
finger down the cramped black letter page, until he 
found his interrupted sentence. 'Ah, yes. ^* Illi 
subjacent omnes ex Adam carnaliter natH* Ahl ! 
and yet if we were all like Gu6ret one would feel 
tempted to turn as big a heretic as Pelagius ! ' Then 
the cur6 set to work again, and scratched away at 
the ' De Peccato ' as if for dear life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The best laid schemes o* mice and men 

Gang aft a-gley. 
And leave us nanght but grief and pain« 

For promised joy. 

Burns. 

Monsieur le Medecix did not forget to look in at 

Boissaye's ; but Boissaye was looking distracted, and 
when the doctor delivered his message he shook his 
head. 

' I am in despair, M'sieuV he said, ' altogether at 
my wits' end. Think only, we have to-day already 
the fourth of December, and these eyes are not yet 
arrived, and it is one good day's work to fix them 
m. 

* Then you are to send for them elsewhere, I was 
to tell you from Monsieur le Curd.* 

' That is so like M. le Cure,' said Boissaye, smiling 
with a compassionate melancholy ; ' he believes, look 
you, in miracles; but I know, and so should he, 
M'sieu', that these eyes occupy full a fortnight in 
making, and they are only made to order/ 

* Pouf,* said the doctor ; ' why, I will get you a pair 
of glass ones from the hospital in half an hour.' 

' Monsieur is very good, but those eyes would not 
do at all, they are only intended for sinful ones like, — 
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pardon, M'sieu', — like we are. Saint's eyes are alto- 
gether a difTerent commodity.' 

' As how ? ' interrogated the doctor, curiously. 

' Well, for example, they are nothing if they do 
not turn upwards ;-or even downwards might do, but 
look you straight in the face, no, that is unheard of* 

* Well, put him up without his eyes, then. Tell the 
truth, and say they'll be fixed in directly these people 
send them.' 

But Boissaye shook his head harder than ever. 

' Monsieur would nbt propose such a mad thing if 
only he were to see the figure. It is simply horrible, 
with its empty eye-sockets, enough to scare you out 
of your wits and freeze your blood to ice. Monsieur 
will like to see it .? * 

The doctor nodded, and Boissaye led the way into 
an inner atelier, wjhere stood a figure some six and a 
half to seven feet high, carefully enshrouded in a 
piece of clean sackcloth, which, Boissaye having 
removed, disclosed to Monsieur le M6decin's view an 
effigy of Nicolas, canonized bishop of Myra. Perhaps, 
however, some brief explanation is due of the rather 
startling dialogue just recorded. It is simply that 
Marius Boissaye, the carpenter of Pont-le-boeuf, had 
been commissioned to make a new figure of Saint 
Nicolas for the village church, the former one being 
utterly worn out and past repair. For some years 
indeed it had been decidedly the worse for wear, but 
Pont-le-boeuf was very loth to part with so old a 
friend, of whom countless marvellous traditions were 
handed down. 

How, for example, when once during a terrible 
storm the lightning's fearsome dart shattered the 
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walls around him, Nicolas still stood amid the debris, 
steadfast as a rock, and serenely smiling. Then, too, 
what miracles he could work — when it suited him ! 
Once, for instance, when a miserable iconoclast of a 
Huguenot soldier reared his pike to fell the image to 
the ground, this Santa Clas, just as in the flesh he 
smote the arch-heretic Arius, so in the wood lifted 
his mighty arm, and gave the Protestant wretch such 
a quid pro quo across his crown that he was con- 
verted on the spot, and died a penitent in the odour 
of sanctity. So through schism, and heresy, and 
edict, and revolution, Santa Clas managed to hold his 
own ; but what all these were powerless to destroy 
succumbed at last to time's insidious ravages. 

The figure — if that shapeless wood block which 
served him for a body could lay claim to such a 
definition — was of wood, good stout tough elm wood, 
and the head and face were also of elm wood, painted 
to bear the semblance of life, and time out of mind 
it had been Pont-le-boeufs custom to touch up the 
cheeks and lips with vermilion, and to regild the 
flowing locks, a ceremony which had always been 
gone through towards the end of Autumn, in time for 
the Saint's f^te-day, on the sixth of December, so 
that he might be spic-and-span in that blaze of 
lighted candles with which the faithful then loved to 
daorn his own little chapel. But each succeeding 
year carried away with it something of the Saint's 
physiognomy, until at last that beatific countenance 
came to be altogether without form and void ; vacant, 
perhaps, it had always been, but that Pont-le-boeuf 
simply regarded as clenching confirmation of the 
figure's traditional resemblance to the flesh and blood 
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original, ' who/ as saith the chronicle, ' was weaned at 
an eariy age from all mundane emotions, to the con- 
templation of those things which were past his 
comprehension.' 

Still, when Old Time had so noiselessly planed 
every feature to a slippery smoothness, that it became 
clear you might as well ask the village pump-handle 
to intercede for you as that lump of brown worm- 
eaten wood, Pont-le-bceuf came to the conclusion that 
if the faith was to be maintained in all its purity, 
there really must be a new Santa Clas. At all 
events, a new head and shoulders, and a pair of new 
hands, fcr from the original ones the fingers raised in 
episcopal benediction had entirely disappeared, and 
how the gilded crook retained its perpendicular was 
in itself a miracle, since the left hand was utterly and 
entirely fingerless. As to the sturdy old stump of a 
body, that, being every bit as good as the day it was 
made, would serve very well again for another century 
or two. 

Now Marius Boissaye, albeit he did only write him- 
self up ' Menuisier ' on his shop-board, was no bung- 
ling carpenter, with a head as thick as his own block, 
but as neat-handed and skilful an artificer as you 
might find on a long day's journey, and Pont-le-bceuf 
had no hesitation in confiding to him the great work 
of making a new Saint Nicolas out of the old one. 

Only the eyes baffled Boissaye ; what he could not 
do well, he said he would not do at all, and eyes were 
not in his line ; but that was nothing of a difficulty. 
He knew a firm in Paris, Messrs. Blitz & Companie, 
who made nothing else but eyes, and got a neat little 
sum out of the business too, and so to Messrs. Blitz, 
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Boissaye applied for a suitable pair of optics ; but 
unluckily all their stock in trade could not produce 
just the identical article required. Eyes certainly 
they had in any quantity, but in colour, shape, and 
size not precisely such as their esteemed correspon- 
dent indicated ; however, a pair should be set about 
forthwith, and forwarded to Pont-le-boeuf with all 
due despatch. This, as far as it went, was satisfactory, 
but there was a vagueness about the term of their 
completion which fidgeted Boissaye, and as- the 
ffete-day drew on apace, and the promised goods 
had not arrived, his dread lest they should not reach 
Pont-le-boeuf in time for him to adjust them into the 
sockets became to him a sort of haunting, waking 
nightmare. If Pont-le-boeuf did not have its Saint 
Nicolas on St. Nicolas* Eve, the world might as well 
come to an end at once, for there would be confusion, 
uproar, branlebas — likely as not revolution itself, who 
could tell.? And so by each post the great eye- 
dealers found on the desk an anxious reminder from 
Boissaye, until in self-defence they were good enough 
to answer one of the worried man's letters ; but their 
communication afforded him scant consolation. *We 
are doing, as you may rest assured,' said they, ' our 
very best to complete your esteemed order ; but this 
particular style of eye needs the work of a superior 
artist, and superior artists will not be hurried.' 

And to-morrow would actually be the Eve of St 
Nicolas' Day ! The whole affair was distracting, and 
tantalizing to a degree, for there, in all respects save 
the feature which should animate the whole, stood 
the new Saint in his completeness, and Doctor Gu^ret, 
as he surveyed Boissaye's work, did not hesitate to 
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declare that he had done his share of it to perfection, 
and that in all save the old accumulated dust and 
grime of years, the new Saint was an exact counter- 
part of its predecessor. There was the very neck, 
conveying an impression that its muscle had become 
hopelessly twisted and entangled ; there were all the 
old sharp angles of knee and elbow-joint ; there the 
hands, softly and smoothly innocent of all anatomy. 
So perfect in general dislocation and weakness was 
the figure, that Pont-le-boeuf, which clung to the pre- 
Raffaelite conception of the famous bishop, despite all 
trustworthy history, which distinctly classes him as 
a Christian of the muscular type, could assuredly 
desire nothing further. Then, too, each pleat of its 
cloth of gold vesture hung as it had always hung, and 
the silken mitre, studded with mock jewels of fabulous 
size, glittered above the countenance, filled, as ever it 
had been, with inane sweetness. 

Neither ought the low pedestal on which the figure 
stood to lose honourable mention, for there Boissaye 
had painted the good bishop's emblem of a tub con- 
taining three little naked boys. The original picture, 
even in its semi-obliterated state, had been a source 
of frequent inquiry and unflagging interest to the 
rising generation of Pont-le-boeuf, and now Boissaye, 
whose vigorous handling of the subject was beyond 
all praise, counted on obtaining for himself a lasting 
reputation among the youngsters. Perhaps nowhere 
throughout France, not even in glorious Champagne 
itself, where the Saint is held in special veneration, 
might be found a browner tub, water of deeper blue, 
or rosier, chubbier little boys. And so, according to 
his lights, Marius Boissaye had done all justice to 
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Saint Nicolas ; still, as he said, without its eyes, the 
figure was ghastly to a degree, and Doctor Gu^ret, 
having carefully considered the case, could but en- 
dorse the carpenter's melancholy assertion that, as it 
stood, it was worse than useless. 

* Voili,' he said, after a short silence, * I am sorry 
for you, my friend, I feel for you, you are in a hole,' 
and Boissaye groaned. ' But I am full of affairs this 
morning, and must be going. Adieu, mpn brave, 
make the best of a bad business.' 

'Bad's the best. Monsieur,' gloomily answered 
Boissaye, lifting his cap in response to the doctor's 
valedictory salute, and then he followed him slowly 
to the door, and watched him as he went his way. 
' If you were the Job's comforter in sickness,' he 
muttered to himself, * that you are in this devil of a 
business, we should be for kicking you out of the 
place ; but there's no cheerier, hopefuller soul in all 
France than you are — we know that. Still, when 
there's no hope — why, there is no hope,' and, with 
this dreary reflection, Marius Boissaye, the carpenter, 
went back into his workshop, and, with his hands in 
his pockets, sat down before the ever-smiling image, 
and began to wonder why on earth it did not work a 
miracle for itself once more, and put its own eyes in. 
' Diable ! now,' said Boissaye, to himself, * that would 
be something like a real useful day's work.' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Mathias : What is this jangling in mine ears ? 

* TAg Bf//s,* — Erckmann Chatrian. 
* A jolly place,* said he, * in times of old, 
'But something ails it now.* Wordsworth. 

When Monsieur le M^decin sat down about seven 
o'clock that same evening to his cup of coffee, and 
Journal des DSats, he was just a little tired, for 
it had been a heavy day for him in Pont-le-boeuf. 
Winter had come again, and all the world will insist 
on catching cold in winter, and then from this same 
cold-catching developes a very good half of those 
thousand ills that ' flesh is heir to ; ' and so it hap- 
pened that Doctor Gudret had tramped about in the 
snow ever since the earliest gleam of daylight, but at 
last he had come to anchor, and Madame had just 
filled his meerschaum with her own plump fingers, 
and he had just placed the pipe between his lips, and 
just spread out his journal, and then — there came a 
loud ring at the bell ! 

* Chut, what was that ? * said Madame ; * if that is 
to fetch you out again, you shan't go/ 

The doctor smiled faintly, — 

' Our labour is as endless as Ixion's, ma mie, but, 
thank God, not always as hopeless. Listen I that is 
Babette's voice ? ' and then Gu^ret groaned in spirit. 
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'Ah, Monsieur le M^decin must come on the in- 
stant! Monsieur le Marquis is just rolling on the 
floor with agony ! ' 

But, as Madame says, this really is too hard, too 
much of a good thing indeed. Monsieur le Marquis 
de Grobigniac's lonely old chateau is situated ever so 
far along the Rouen Road, quite a kilometre beyond 
Niclas Beauprd's farm, and its lord is the most un- 
desirable patient on her husband's books ; not only is 
he too poor to find the wherewithal for buying him- 
self the common necessaries of life, and therefore it 
is nonsense to imagine he can ever pay doctor's bills, 
but also he is intolerably sour-natured and crabbed, 
and always when Gudret has succeeded in assuaging 
the gout fiend's sharpest attacks it is his pleasure to 
bring their interview to a conclusion by a fierce fire 
of denunciation against the Tricolour of the Republic, 
in which Monsieur le M^decin's trust is all centred, 
while, says the old legitimist, ' What salvation is there 
— can there be — for unhappy France but in the White 
Flag ? ' 

Madame Gu^ret, then, is hardly to be so much 
blamed if she does call the fiery aristocrat a wicked 
ingrate, who deserves to be in pain ; but her husband, 
as he lays his meerschaum carefully by in the mantel- 
shelf corner, explains to Madame's happy inexperience, 
that gout is not precisely what one may call pain, it 
is agonizing — purgatory, and altogether beyond what 
even cross old aristocrats can well bear, especially 
when they are poor, and lone, and friendless, like 
Monsieur le Marquis, — * utterly friendless; think of 
that, Cldmence, except indeed for this faithful Babette.' 

* The old witch, she is infinitely more disagreeable 
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than even her master himself; but you shall not go. 
Who is this Marquis that you should be at his beck 
and call ? You shall not go, do you hear, Victor ; you 
are worn out already. Dame ! where is it, then, that 
he keeps picking up these gout fits ? I thought one 
must be a gourmand for that sort of thing, and yet 
he has not enough to keep soul and body together. 
How is it, then ? Say.' 

* The old blue blood, I expect,' answered the doctor, 
stamping himself down into his boots. 

*Is this blue blood to be for ever the curse of 
France ? ' cried Madame, herself every inch a woman 
of the people ; * isn't it time these aristocrats should 
know the world is not to be their slave any more } 
I say it is insufferably abominable and unprincipled 
of him to be having gout to-night — and you shall 
not ' 

' Keep me a cup of coffee hot against I come back, 
ma mie. Where is Babette } ah, vous voili — well, 
let us make haste, then,' and Monsieur le Mddecin, 
with his Scotch plaid well twisted up round his neck, 
sallied forth with the old servant towards the chateau 
de Grobigniac. 

Arrived there, it took some time to bring relief to 
the poor gentleman ; but at last the sharper paroxysms 
subsided, and then the doctor, who had watched 
patiently enough by the Marquis's bed-side for this 
favourable result, again began to have visions of his 
pipe and the hot coffee. 

' Ah ! ' gasped the Marquis, speaking for the first 
time, *but I felt it coming — last night, that sly devil of 
a twinge ! Then stealing — stealing — parbleu ! and one 
doesn't have the nightmare for nothing either. No.' 
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'Monsieur le Marquis has been having the night- 
mare ? ' asked the doctor, in professional tones. 

* Now, what sort of a question is that for a fellow 
to ask who calls himself a doctor ? Yes, then — yes, 
I tell you ; I have been having the nightmare. You 
smile ? you are glad > ' 

* But, no ; Heaven forbid,' said Gu^ret, mildly. 

* Ah, it was frightful ! Tenez,' he continued, clutch- 
ing the doctors arm with his small slender white 
hands, where the veins stood out like blue threads, 
' I thought that Sanson, that gory murderer, had me 
tight — oh, mon Dieu ! so tight down on the guillotine 
plank. I am bound hand and foot — I cannot breathe 
— I am stifled — my neck hangs fixed in the Kttle 
groove. I hear the knife come scroop — scroop — 
scrooping down — close upon me ' 

'Bien, but never mind all that now — it is over,' 
soothed Gudret ; ' try and sleep.' 

' Ha ! ha ! you don't care to hear this } But, listen, 
I say, still I can turn my eyes — yes, yes, tyrants — 
devils that you are ! you can't control our eyes, — no. 
You, friends of liberty, you can't do that, h^ } Confess 
now!' 

* No,' admitted the doctor, absently ; * certainly eyes 
are tough subjects, very tough;' and then his thoughts 
involuntarily wandered away to Boissaye and his 
troubles, and he wondered how he was getting on. 

' Ah, ha ! we have you there, then, and you leave 
us poor aristocrats to call our eyes our own } ' 

* But, certainly,* said Gu^ret. 

* You are too good. Well, attend ; I see a crowd, as 
far as these eyes of mine will reach ; I see the heads 
of those — howling wild beasts that they are — and they 
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cry : " A bas Taristocrat ! throw us his head ; hu ! 
and the old man shuddered ; ' but you enjoy this ? ' 

' Ah, no, not at all ! ' said the doctor, who was 
already acquainted with a dozen editions of the Mar- 
quis's nightmare ; * it was horrible ! horrible ! not a 
doubt of it.' 

* Bah ! but that is nothing ; the worst is to come. 
Listen, then. On every side, what do I behold ? our 
white flag ! ' The doctor started up, and began to 
button his coat. * Our lily stainless flag — look ! it 
becomes blood-dyed through — and through — and 
through ! See, how the red and white arrange them- 
selves into straight long streams ! Do my eyes grow 
confused ? ' 

* Yes,' said Gu^ret, holding out his hand in farewell, 
' precisely, not a doubt of it. Monsieur le Marquis.' 

* Dazzled } or is it that I see, all dim at first, like a 
faint blue haze, and then deeper until, — my neck be- 
comes free, and I am able to lift my head ; but, hdlas, 
mon Dieu ! What is it I behold } ' and the Marquis 
sobbed bitterly. 

' Calm yourself. Monsieur ; this excitement is not 
good for you.' 

' What do I see } v^retched man that I am ! The 
badge of your Republic— the rag of you hell hounds ! 
It is the Tricolor ! ' ! ! 

* Chut ! Monsieur le Marquis, but you must take a 
comfortable nap, there must be no more talking. 
Comprenez ? Good-night — sleep well ; ' and Gu^ret 
stole out from the old nobleman's presence. 

* The standard of the enemies of France,' shouted 
the patient after him. 'Robbers you are! Every 
one of you, I say ; despoilers ! thieves ! murderers I ' 
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but the doctor is safe now at the end of the corridor. 
* Tenez/ he is saying to old Babette, ' it is necessary 
that Monsieur le Marquis should have a little broth 
with a nice tender chicken in it/ But poor Babette 
looks dismayed ; she knows well enough how the last 
poularde is not yet paid for ; and the cross old crea- 
ture's reputation does not stand so high with her neigh- 
bours that tender chickens are to be had for the ask- 
ing ; ' ' and/ continues Gu^ret, reading like a book that 
troubled old face, ' I will, with your leave, look in at 
Beaupr^'s farm, and order one to be sent. I need not 
tell you that you yourself must on no account leave 
your master for an instant. Compr^nez ? ' 

Babette nods. She does understand only too well 
that her master, Monsieur le Marquis, Chatelain de 
Grobigniac, has been, not once, but again and again, 
beholden to this Republican creature of a doctor for 
many and many a benefit, and such knowledge is 
gall and wormwood to her ; but since, by the grace 
of the Good God, Monsieur le Marquis's life hangs 
perhaps on this poularde, what is there to do but 
assent to the doctor's proffer of assistance, and so she 
grimly acquiesces. Then Monsieur Gu^ret, with a 
cherry * Bonne nuit,' passes out through the old 
chateau garden, whose weed-grown desolation now 
lies decently shrouded in fair snow. The doctor 
walks briskly onward until he reaches the great rusty 
iron gates, hanging half hingeless, and wide open. 
On one of the stone pilasters a broken-jawed monster 
still rears itself aloft, but the other, fallen from its 
high estate, grins up through the snow at the doctor 
as he passes, and nearly trips him forward. Then, 
with something like a sigh of relief, he finds himself 
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beyond the dreary precincts, and the distant chime of 
St. Nicolas' church tolls forth nine o'clock, and seems 
to bid him welcome back to the hot coffee and the 
Debuts ; but on no account must that poularde be 
forgotten, and so, having skirted for some hundred 
yards the low white wall sloping down the hill from 
Monsieur le Marquis's garden boundary, Doctor 
Gu^ret turns in at a wicket gate. 

Straight before him, but some distance away from 
the road, looms in the dim starlight a long low many- 
gabled house ; but all seems dark within it, save for 
one candle-gleam through a lattice near the base- 
ment story. The greniers and out-houses, and fenced- 
in spaces proclaim this place to be a farm, and as far 
as the snow, which here, as on the nobleman's ruined 
property, conceals so much from critical eyes, will 
allow of judging, one would suppose the place to be 
trim and well kept up. Only the house wears a 
melancholy aspect, and reminds one of some well- 
made figure of a body, where no soul is, and such a 
thing indeed it was, for this was Nicolas Beaupr^'s 
farm, and, as we know, its life and soul — its master, had 
been gone away from it just a whole twelvemonth. 

Monsieur le M^dicin continues his way along the 
straight narrow path-way towards that solitary candle 
gleam ; he knows it shines out from the room of the 
housekeeper, Madame Maclou, who has all these 
months been the sole inhabitant of the farmhouse. A 
brave staunch old lady is Madame Maclou, who has 
had Niclas in her arms many a time, before he was 
an ell long, and now watches faithfully, not to say 
sternly, over the absentee's interests, and keeps all his 
men well up to their work, and a wonder of a woman 
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withal, for she guards the secret of her master's 
whereabouts with a taciturn inviolability. 

Dr. Gu6ret, having rung at the bell, is answered 
promptly by Madame, and he gives his orders about 
the poularde, and the housekeeper, saiying, ' It shall 
be attended to, Monsieur,' is about to shut the door 
again ; but the doctor pauses on the edge of the step, 
— ' I hope your master is well ? ' he says. 

' Tolerably, Monsieur, for a man who has no com- 
fort in life.' 

' Ah, it is a bad business,' answered Gu^ret, looking 
narrowly at Madame Maclou, who pursed her lips in 
silence, ' you do, then, have news of him } ' 

* Certainly, Monsieur.' 

' Can you give me his address } ' asked the doctor, 
rushing desperately to the point. 

' What sort of a request is that, then } ' asked the 
housekeeper, indignation flashing from her eyes. 

*A righteous and reasonable one. Victorine 
Duclair * 

* And what of Victorine Duclair.' 

'Simply, that she is dying by inches — ^you well 

know the cause, Madame Maclou.' 
' Her death be on her own head. Monsieur.' 
' Do you call yourself a woman, Madame } ' 
' What else, Monsieur ? ' and Madame began to 

push to the door. 

'But I say you haven't a spark of compassion. 

Compr^nez i ' 

* That's as it may be. Monsieur ; certainly I have 
none to waste on Victorine Duclair.' 

* Answer me at least this one question — only one,' 
pleaded the doctor, as the gradually closing door 
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began to afford him only a very narrowing view of 
the housekeeper's portly figure ; * tell me, for the love 
of God, tell me — is your master in Paris ? ' 

* Not precisely in Paris/ answered the housekeeper, 
with the faintest shadow of a grim smile flitting across 
her impassive features. 

' H'm,' said the doctor; ' do you suppose now ' 

* Monsieur, I do not indulge myself in suppositions,* 
and then the doctor found the door slammed in his 
face, and with nothing better to do than to retrace 
his steps. 

'Aggravating old sphinx!' muttered he; 'am I 
then going to be beaten by a woman ? No ; I ^yill 
move Heaven and earth, but I will find this fool of a 
Niclas. Juste ciel ! how is it these young folks will 
persist in worrying each other's lives out so i * 
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CHAPTER IX. 

He that will not find 

Elase when he may. 
Leaves all hope behind 

For ever and a day. 

Still let him wither 

His own hopes at will, 
If that no other 
^ Blossoms he kill. 

** One in a Thousand'* 

By this time the doctor had again reached the garden- 
gate, but so noiseless were his footsteps over the 
snow ; that a man who stood leaning with both arms 
on the topmost-bar did not hear his approach, and 
Monsieur Gu^ret had to touch him sharply on the 
shoulder, so that he might make room for him to pass 
out. 

Then the man, starting from an apparently deep 
reverie, courteously held open the gate, at the same 
time pulling the broad brim of his hat closer down over 
his eyes ; but, if he desired to rem^iin unrecognized^ 
it was too late, for Gu^ret's quick eye had already 
seen Niclas Beaupr6 ! Yes, if it was not Niclas, 
why, then it was his ghost ; but the broad-shouldered, 
well-knit figure, albeit a thought stooping, and thinner 
perhaps, had about it little enough of the super- 
natural. 
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' So, then, you have returned, Monsieur Niclas ? ' 
said the doctor, seeing no reason, now he had his man, 
ag^nst being plain with him. 

* No, Monsieur, not at all,* answered Beaupr6. 
'Hein?' 

* That is, I am away again before day-break ; ' and 
then he added, ' Monsieur will pledge me his honour 
not to reveal that he has seen me ? ' 

* I make no promises,' returned Gu^ret. * What do 
you mean then, by skulking about in the dark, like a 
poacher, on your own premises ? ' 

* In a week they will no longer be my own premises. 
I am negociating to sell the farm.\ 

* Sell the farm ? Sell your patrimony ? ' 

'But certainly,* answered the other, calmly, 'I 
presume I have a right to do what I like with my 
own.' 

' But you don't like it, you know you don't,' said 
Gueret. Niclas shrugged his shoulders, but said 
nothing. * What you would like is to be having your 
Victorine up here, attending to the cows and the 
geese, especially to that biggest one of them all, 
Niclas Beaupr6 ; * and the doctor chuckled softly to 
himself at his own little joke, but Beaupr^ drew him- 
self up stiffly, and said, — 

' Monsieur has no right to address me in this man- 
ner, and if it were any other than you. Monsieur le 
Docteur, I would let you know plainly enough * 

' You could let me know nothing, mon ami, that I 
do not already know; it is simply that, a twelve- 
month ago, you had a tiff with your sweetheart, 
Victorine Duclair.' 

* Nothing of the kind,' said Beauprd, coldly. 
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' Bah ! you prefer we should say Mademoiselle had 

a tiff with you ? * 

Beaupr6 was silent for a little, then he said, — 

' It is enough Monsieur, that Mademoiselle Duclair 

has no longer any place in my thoughts/ 

* That is a lie, mon gargon ; there has not passed an 
hour since you and she parted that this girl has been 
absent from your thoughts. Compr^nez ? * 

But Niclas answered nothing, and save that his 
head drooped in the old way a little lower on his 
breast, he stood still as a statue. 

* Consequently,* continued Gu^ret, ' it will be in- 
teresting to you to learn how she has fared during 
your absence ? ' 

' Doubtless Mademoiselle is married,' said Beaupr^ 
sulkily; 'she never lacked admirers.* 

* And you have not made yourself certain on this 
point ? ' 

* What would you have, Monsieur } * returned Niclas, 
with another shrug ; ' how can it concern me if Made- 
moiselle Duclair is pleased to have fifty husbands ? * 

* Chut,* said the doctor, ' don't be a fool.* 

* Bien,* returned Niclas ; * since, then, in Monsieur 
Gu6ret*s eyes, I am a liar and a fool, we had best 
part. Good-night, Monsieur ; * and Beaupr6 turned 
his back on the doctor. 

* Stop ! stop ! ' shouted Gu^ret ; ' Torrine is not 
married, then, I tell you.* 

'Whether or no, it is all one to me,' said Niclas, 
harshly. 

'And, doubtless,* said the doctor, using his last 
shaft, ' it is all one to you, whether this child lives or 
dies > * 
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^That appears to me entirely beside the ques- 
tion.* 

* Peste, then,' answered Gu^ret, * what does it con- 
cern me how things appear to you ? Haven't you 
one little question to ask about your sweetheart ? ' 

' I have no sweetheart. Monsieur,' and as Beaupr6 
stood there in the pale starlight, gazing across the 
drear monotonous snow expanse, Giidret thought to 
himself that the face of a corpse would not have 
looked more fixed, and chill, and expressionless. 
Nevertheless, he persevered. 

* Talk to me of that — a brave gar^on like you ! 
Let me tell you it is your own fault, then.' 

* It is the fault of Victorine Duclair.' 
' As how ? ' 

* Monsieur le Docteur,' said Beaupr6, turning on his 
tormentor, and writhing his pale lips into a ghastly 
semblance of a smile, * you of all men should know it 
is harmful to tear open old wounds.' 

* If they are. well healed, yes,' nodded the doctor ; 
* but, look you, my friend, yours is cankering. We 
must be cruel to be kind, and probe it. Compr^nez } ' 

' It is in vain. Monsieur. I tell you, with her own 
lips Victorine bade me begone.' 

* And you — ^you took her at her word ? ' 

* After the twentieth time — yes.' 

' Mon Dieu ! that you could have been such a fool. 
That accounts for it all, then,' added Gudret to him- 
self, sotto voce. 

* Accounts for all what, Monsieur } Speak, then ! ' 
*Yes,' mused the doctor, slowly nodding his head 

up and down, ' I see ; her death lies at your door. I 
thought as much.' 
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God in Heaven ! Torrine is not dead ? Speak, 
Monsieur/ 

' Not precisely dead ; no, that will take some time 
t^ arrange itself, for she is such a brave child. But^ 
courage, Niclas Beaupr6, you will be succes^ul in 
the end. Slow and sure — slow and sure/ 

' Monsieur * 

' Yes ; it began a year ago, when you were pleased 
— the Bon Dieu knows why, — to take yourself off from 
Pont-le-bceuf/ 

* Yes, because ^ 

' Chut ! that is of the least importance. Well, no 
sooner is your back turned than all the village begins 
to make a mock of your pretty little Torrine. You 
are listening ? * 

* Once she made a mock of me,' Niclas' eyes were 
again riveted on the top bar of his gate. 

' That is possible ; Torrine can be as two to one at 
that sort of thing, no doubt Well, she tried to teach 
herself that you, ingrate that you are, were not worth 
two pins ; and she has failed — it is a pity — but she 
has failed. Voil^ tout.* 

'Monsieur/ cried Niclas in despair, 'you know 
nothing of the circumstances.' 

* No, nothing at all ; to the devil with circum- 
stances ! If you were not in such a hurry to be gone 
again, you might see for youself. Comprdnez ? * 

* But how ? ' implored Beaupr^ ; ' I tell you she 
would not ^ 

' Oh, dame ! ' cried Gu^ret ; * but you don't expect 
old hearts to teach young ones that sort of thing ? 
I've told you a good deal more than you deserve to 
know already. How, mon Dieu ! how indeed ! ' and 
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without another word, Monsieur le M6decin passed out 
through the open gate, and went down home to his 
coffee and his newspaper, and enjoyed them, as a man 
does enjoy things, when he thinks he has, at least, set 
affairs in good training. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Our doubts are traitors, 

And make us loose the good we oft might win 

By fearing to attempt. 

* * Measure for Measure. " 

The eve of the great festival has at last arrived. 
This IS indeed a day of days for Pont-le-boeuf, for 
ere nightfall all the world — Pont-le-boeurs all the 
world — will have seen what sort of a saint, Marius 
Boissaye's chisel has been able to produce. Alas ! 
for those good people's happy ignorance ! Alas ! for 
Boissaye's fallacious wisdom ! Look at him, seated 
there on an old box in the cold winter dawn, the 
picture of despair, before the ever-smiling ojbless 
wooden Santa Clas. Despair ? Yes, for it seems to 
Boissaye that he already hears the bowlings of the 
saint's disappointed clients ; there is not the shadow 
of a doubt, you see, that they will tear him to pieces 
if their patron saint be not forthcoming, or perhaps 
they will drag him to the nearest lamp-post, and there 
hang him before the very eyes of Madame Boissaye 
and the little ones ; or else — and yet, who among 
them all shall be able to look on this incomplete pre- 
sentment of a Christian bishop, and not be turned every 
whit as much to stone as were those ancient revellers 
when they looked on poor heathen Medusa's head ? 
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'Why there, I should be sent to prison for terrify- 
ing folks into fits then, and yet — ' Then Boissaye 
clutched first at his unkempt locks, and then at his 
mallet, and to this day he knows not whether, in his 
despairing frenzy, he might not have hurled it at the 
good Saint Nicolas, had not his destroying hand been 
stayed by the sound of a tapping at the atelier 
window. Like the guilty thing he was, Marius threw 
down his mallet, and seizing his little oil lamp from 
the floor, flashed its light across the pane. 

* Niclas Beaupr6 ! or Niclas Beauprd's wraith ? * 
Ay, it was difficult to tell, for Niclas was very pale. 

* You returned, mon ami ! is it possible, then } ' 
and in his great surprise and pleasure, for in the old 
days he and Beaupr6 had been chums, Boissaye 
momentarily forgot his troubles. ' Come in, come 
in ; ' and so, opening the door, he demanded, in a 
breath, the how, when, and where of his friend's 
return ; but Niclas was not communicative ; and 
still, although the atelier was warm with the hot air 
of the little stove, and ought to have brought some 
reviving colour to his cheeks, the young man looked 
grey and stony-faced as ever. 

* Been in Paris, hein } ' said Marius, scanning his 
countenance. * Then let me tell you Paris has stolen 
your flesh-tints, my friend/ Boissaye, since he has 
created a Santa Clas, feels he has a right to express 
himself in artistic technisalities. *You had better 
have stayed in Pont-le-boeuf with little Ma'm'selle 
Torrine Duclair.' 

Now, really, this fresh attack was too bad, just as 
if Doctor Gudret had not been aggressive enough 
already, and Nicolas grunted, — 
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' Chut, Pont-le-bceuf can never hold Victorine and 
me.* 

Boissaye plunged his hands deep down into his 
breeches pockets, and staring with wide-open eyes at 
Beaupr6, gave vent to a prolonged subdued whistle ; 
but Boissaye was a married man, and aware that 
women will be women, and, besides, a full light sud- 
denly broke upon much that for a long time had 
been very obscure to him ; and, altogether, he kept 
silence until, out of his own marital experience, he 
ferreted up what seemed to him a piece of sound 
advice. 

'Look here, Niclas,' he said then, 'a year's a 
goodish long time ; go and make it up.' 

' That's easy talking,' said Niclas, sardonically. 

' And easier doing ; why, some one was only saying 
the other day — who was it ? — voyons — ^yes, of course, 
little Sceur Josseline — only saying Torrine would just 
give her head to be having you back.' 

* Not she,' growled Beaupr6. 

* You don't believe ? Well, look, then, she's given 
more than that already, let me tell you.* 

' Hein ? * 

* Her good looks, — I should like to see the woman 
who doesn't think them worth a dozen heads any day 
— ha ! ha ! She's plain now, positively plain, grown 
paler and thinner than a — than you are.' 

' You're as absurd as Gudret ; he says * 

* Whatever Monsieur le Mddecin says is true, any- 
how, mon brave,' answered Marius, gravely ; * he must 
know how it all is, for it was but yesterday Aunt 
Mathurine — she told me so herself— called him in, to 
find out what ailed the poor child.' 
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'A touch of migraine, no doubt Her whimsies 
have been leading some new lover a pretty dance, and 
then he's grown tired of it, I'll dare swear. Oh, one 
sees that sort of thing in Paris every day.' 

/In Paris, may be — in Pont-le-boeuf, no ; and look 
here, my friend, if you want to be hinting to me that 
little Torrine has encouraged the shadow of a sweet- 
heart since you went away, why, you know nothing 
about it' 

Niclas smiled with melancholy incredulity. 

' Very well, then, voili tout ; the girl's fretting away 
her life for love of you. I don't say you deserve to 
know this, mind, but it's true all the same.' 

'I can't believe it, I can't indeed,' said Beaupr6, 
shaking his head ; ' perhaps if I could see with my 
own eyes * 

* Diable ! Then for Heaven's sake go and see, un- 
believing Thomas that thou art' 

* Well, yes, for my part now,' moralized Niclas, * I 
think Thomas showed his sense in that little affair ; 
one is generally only too apt, look you, to be fooled 
into believing what one wants to believe. But I can 
see how it would all be. You don't know Torrine, 
Marius.' 

* Neither do you,' retorted Marius, with a world of 
contempt in his tones ; * but there, eat your own head 
off if you like, I've done. One might as well try to 
talk reason to — to that thing;' and then Boissaye's 
glance falling once more on the ^Sigyy all his own 
peculiar source of wretchedness came back on him 
with a rush. 

* We all have our troubles,' sighed Beaupr6, his eyes 
mechanically following Boissaye's. 
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'Some are of our own making, some are not/ 
growled Marius ; ' look there ! ' 

'Good Heavens!' cried Niclas, thus summoned 
back to a consciousness of externals, * how hideous ! 
Is that meant for the new Santa Clas you were to 
make ? ' 

* Yes, it is — meant,* echoed Boissaye, * and not so 
bad a piece of workmanship, either, I flatter myself.' 

' Oh, it's capital — yes— I didn't mean — charming — 
l)ut — but — my dear fellow ' 

* Speak out, man!' said Boissaye, grimly; 'but 
what ? ' 

' Well, he's got no eyes ? ' 
Boissaye groaned. 

* So much for your Paris,' he said, presently, * per- 
fidious Paris! Look here, Niclas Beaupr^, those 
eyes were to have been sent from Paris eight days 
ago, and that's — ' here Marius tragically stretched his 
arm out towards the figure — * that's how Paris keeps 
her promise! Well, I'm a ruined man, that's all;' 
and then Marius, sinking down on his box again, fell 
into the attitude ascribed to his classical namesake 
when he sat down amid the ruins of fallen Carthage ; 
at that moment. Assuredly Pont-le-boeuf would no 
longer have recognised in that dejected figure its 
bright, clever Boissaye. 

* Well, but paint them in — stick in a lump of clay, 
you know, or stuff, and then paint it over somehow.' 

* Somehow ! ' said Boissaye ; * will somehow satisfy 
our people, I should like to know, when it's got 
about — the saints can best tell how — that those eyes 
are to be a work of art, perfection, life itself } Some- 
how, indeed ! ' 
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Then Boissaye fell into a brown study, and Beauprd 
fell into another. 

' Well ? * said Boissaye, at last rousing up from his 
Teverie. 

' Well ? ' said Beaupr^, starting from his. 

' Haven't you thought of something } ' 

* Thought of something.?* returned Niclas. 'Oh! 
ah! I see — well, really, upon my honour, I don't 
exactly * 

'Here! hi! I say,' and Boissaye, all the glad- 
vanished light sparkling back into his dark eyes, 
rushed at his friend, and seized him by the button- 
hole, ' I have it — look here then, I have it. You'll do 
it, won't you } Be him, you know, won't you } Yes, 
of course, yesj ' and Boissaye grasps his friend's coat 
collar now with both hands. 

'Him? Who.? What?' asks Niclas, thoroughly 
startled out of himself. 

* Be Santa Clas.' 
'I.beSantaClas!!' 

' But yes, yes, don't you see ? just for to-night' 

' What the devil ' 

' No, no, Santa Clas — look here, now — yes, I have 
it,' said Boissaye, breathlessly, * I see it all — see it all, 
and we'll kill two birds with one stone, he ? ' 

Then Boissaye, suddenly loosing hold of Niclas 
with a jerk that sent him backwards, turned round, 
and made a dead set at the Santa Clas. In two 
seconds he had torn from those wooden shoulders 
cope, and stole, and alb, and hurled them at the 
astonished Niclas. 

* Put them on, put them on, I tell you. Mon Dieu ! 
don't you understand ? ' 
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But Niclas' notion about it all was still very vague, 
and he let the vestments fall in a gorgeous heap at 
his feet. 

* Two birds with one stone — ^Yoyons, this i3 how 
you shall play Santa Clas to-night, and have all the 
hymns, and candles, and things. As for him,' and 
here Marius shook his fist at the disrobed stump, * he 
shall be out of it altogether. Sacre ! but it is sublime, 
this idea, and it is you, you, my friend,' he cried, ecsta- 
tically, * who are going to put on these ! ' 

'I!' 

' Yes, and they'll become you to a marvel ; and then 
— va ! — what is it } You have but to turn your eyes 
so— and hold your fingers so — ^and ' 

' Ei ! ei ! for example ! ' and then in spite of him- 
self Niclas burst into a shout of laughter. * No,' he 
said, * I couldn't play the fool like that' 

' For shame, then,' said Marius ; * not do what a holy 
bishop has been doing for centuries .? ' 

' No,' answered Beaupr6, * not I ; besides, think of 
the cramp.* 

* Cramp ! ' said Boissaye ; * what, then, is cramp, when 
it*s all in such a good cause ? Va ! ' 

' Well,' said Niclas, relapsing into gloom, * anyhow, 
I'm not made of martyr's stuff, I can tell you.' 

*But such a good cause, think only,' pleaded 
Boissaye. 

' If it's so good, why don't you do it yourself } ' 

* Ah ! you dear poor blind old goose you,' chuckled 
Marius, ' you don't see it a bit ; h^ ! h6 ! hd ! ha ! ha ! 
ha!' 

'No, I don't,' said Niclas, indignantly turning to 
depart 
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* Look here now, don't you see that you'll be the 
saving of an old friend.' 

' H'm, that's all very well/ 

* Listen — and that you run the finest chance in the 
world of seeing little Torrine Duclair, without her 
seeing you ; there/ said Boissaye, giving Niclas a 
friendly shove back into the atelier, 'what do you 
say to that ? * 

* But what's the good of looking/ urged Beaupr6, 
quite out of patience. 

* Ah, that depends ; you said just now/ answered 
Marius, * that only if you could see for yourself.' 

' Yes, yes, perhaps,' mused Niclas ; ' but then,' he 
added, * only think, what torture ! ' 

'It's better than that other torture/ insinuated 
Marius. 

* But if Monsieur le Cur6 should discover } ' 

' Leave all that to me. Monsieur le Cur6 seldom 
looks beyond his nose, and if he should, what then ? 
It's in a good cause — a double good cause. It is, 
indeed,' said Boissaye, earnestly. 

Niclas Beaupr6 knitted his brow, and began to discern 
pros as well as cons in his friend's little proposal. 

* Well, and supposing * 

* Bien, then it is all settled/ said Boissaye. 

He who hesitates is lost. Niclas began to feel that 
the die was cast for him to personate Santa Clas that 
night. 

* I shall laugh, I know I shall/ feebly contested he. 
' It's likely to be on the wrong side of your mouth, 

then,' said Boissaye, in an aside of more force than 
elegance, * when you see the mischief you've done.' 
' What time ? ' 
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' Well, say five o'clock ; Vespers are sung at six, 
and you've to be dressed, you know.' 

* All right,' said Beauprd, putting on his cap ; ' at 
five, then — adieu ! ' 

* Au revoir,' said Boissaye, significantly ; but for all 
that he knew his man, and that, once Niclas had 
promised, he would stick to his promise ; and when 
Niclas Beauprd had gone out and shut the door, 
Marius picked up the episcopal garments and rolled 
them into a bundle, ready for carrying up to the 
church. Then, having once more shaken a defiant 
fist at the wooden bishop, he went out, double-locking 
behind him his atelier door. On the threshold he 
met Madame Boissaye, who placed a little sealed 
packet in his hands. 

* Is it the eyes come at last, Marius ? ' she asked 
eagerly. - 

*Yes,' said Marius, as he leisurely opened the 
packet ; ' but you come too late, my friends.' 

* Too late } ah, no ; don't say that, mon ami ; you 
will do it yet-^you, who are so clever.* 

'H'm,' said Marius, who always liked his wife to 
stroke him the right way, ' we shall see — ^we shall see. 
Ah ! ' he continued, examining the pair of counterfeit 
optics, * you are very well, very well, indeed ; but you 
can't hold a candle to the real thing, after all.* 

* Tell me, then, shall you be able to do it, Marius } ' 
anxiously asked his wife. 

' Oh ! ah ! h'm, we shall see — we shall see ; ' and 
then Madame Boissaye saw her Marius smile for the 
first time after many days, and was comforted. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Oft as love ! 
Would heave the struggling passions to her lips, 
Shame set a seal upon them : thus long time 
^ She nourished in this strife of love and modesty. 

An inward slow consuming mart3rrdom. 

** Honeymoon" — TOBIN. 

* But — it's charming ! ravissante ! and oh, Monsieur 
Boissaye, you really don't consider this a sin, then ? ' 

' Sin ! va pouf ! _ Now the stole, P'tite Soeur. 
Attends! Niclas, but you must stick these two 
fingers up a trifle more. No, no, not all four, man ! 
Si, yes so, now, that is perfection, tenez/ And then 
Marius, stepping back a pace or two, to criticise 
admiringly his own handiwork, heaves a deep sigh of 
relief, and wipes his forehead with his handkerchief; 
this posing of Niclas Beauprd for a saint is turning out 
the most successful affair, but it has been no play work, 
look you. Niclas, with his supple thews and sinews, and 
warm surging young life blood, lacks so terribly many 
of the most admired attributes of conventional sanc- 
tity. Well, never mind, Boissaye^s efforts, in con- 
junction with Soeur Josseline's — for properly to dress 
up a saint, one should always have a woman's aid — 
are certainly and undeniably crowned with complete 
success, and the living flesh has been outwardly sub- 
dued to all requisite wooden and chalky conditions, 
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' It*s wonderful — marvellous ! miles better than 
your real wooden Santa Clas can ever be, isn't it ? ' 
asked Soeur Josseline. 

* That remains to be seen/ replied Boissaye, stiffly ; 
' meantime — now, Niclas, if youVe going to g^in * 

* Oh, the saints forgive us 1 I'm afraid it's all very 
wicked ! ' sighed Sceur Josseline, shuddering. 

' Hold your tongue, then, ma sceur ! that's my 
affair ; if you're going to grin, you know, Nicolas ^ 

' No, no ! all right, tenez ; ' and the saint-elect 
composed his features afresh. 

' Yes, that will do ; now, don't go opening your 
lips again, mind, not by a hair's breadth.' 

*It feels very like making grimaces,' mumbled 
Niclas. 'I tell you what,' he said, with a sudden 
energy, which not a little disarranged his features 
again, ' I just hope the wind won't change.* 

' Why, then ? ' asked the other two in a breath. 

* Because when I was a youngster, my grandmother 
used to say that if the wind changed while one made 
grimaces, there they'd stick all one's life.' 

' Grandmother's tales ! ' laughed Boissaye, 
'Well,' consoled Soeur Josseline, 'but it really 
wouldn't matter, you know. Monsieur Beaupr6 ; it's 
a lovely expression ; indeed, if you could see your- 
self, I'm sure you wouldn't know yourself,' 

' Yes, anyhow, he's got a rare chance of captivating 
all the women now, to say nothing of the old sweet- 
heart, h6 ! ' added Boissaye, in lower tones, as he 
placed the crozier in Niclas' hand, and took the same 
opportunity to nudge him. 

* Don't,' said Niclas, evincing a dangerous tendency 
to convulsions. 
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. 'Oh, please/ implored- Sister Josseline; 'do be 
serious ; ' and then the two men did try their utmost 
to behave decorously, and Boissaye set about his 
finishing touches. 'Diable!' cried he, as he chanced to 
disarrange the folds of the saint's cassock, and a good 
stout pair of wooden sabots discovered themselves ; 
* but what possessed you to put on these things ? * 

Niclas did not quite know. He had seen those 
old wooden shoes lying that morning in their corner ; 
and leaving the grand Paris boots to take care of 
themselves for awhile, he had put on his sabots by 
mere force of habit, just as he had always been used 
to put them on to walk about the farm in. Had he 
been an Englishman, no doubt it would have been 
some friendly old slippers he would have renewed 
acquaintance with ; but he was a Frenchman, and 
so the sabots had a comfortable homely feel about 
them, and Niclas, being a wonderful man for home 
and comfort, had kept his sabots on all day; but 
still, as Boissaye said, whoever heard of a bishop 
wearing sabots } and he wanted to pull them off ; 
but Niclas protested loudly against this; the 
pedestal on which he stood was freezing cold, and 
he said he wasn't going to stand there for two hours 
and more with his feet congealing to the stone, to be 
Pope of Rome himself ; that it was hair-splitting on 
Marius's part to worry about such a trifle as that. Who 
would see his feet, pray, if only Boissaye covered them 
over with the skirt of the cassock in a decently 
artistic manner.? And so Boissaye, who trembled 
lest his friend should take it into his head to throw 
up the whole aff'air at this eleventh hour, had to let 
him take his own way. 
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But it's not at all correct, mind you/ he grumbled, 
as he curtained the offending sabots over as well as 
he could. 

* Our Lady forgive us ! I*m afraid none of it's 
correct,' moaned Sister Josseline. 

• Now, are you all right ? ' said Boissaye. ' Wink 
if you are ; * and Niclas winked. 

• Quel effet ! * cried Sister Josseline, all her tremors 
dispersing amid the glamour of the perfect illusion 
that now presented itself. ' Ciel ! but it is lovely, 
isn't it ? ' 

* Not bad,' answered Boissaye. And certainly in 
Pont-le-bceuf's eyes at least, there was no fear but 
that the result would be past all praise. Beauprd, as 
we know, had the gift of great, if not of perfect 
patience ; and there he stood, still as the wooden 
block he ought to have been, in the niche of the 
little Gothic chapel, which was the oldest and rarest 
portion of the beautiful old church. 

The moon is up, and gleams softly through the 
tall painted glass window, whose pictures set forth 
all the eventful history of the good Santa Clas. 
Many a silken broidered banner waves on the grey 
walls, glistening in the light of a hundred tapers, 
grouped in candelabra about the saint's figure, 
while white roses (paper, * 'tis true, 'tis pity ' ) nestle 
amid their smart gilt leaves in every available space. 
On either side of the holy bishop, stand empty iron 
sconces, which will presently bristle with the votive 
candles of the faithful; but these, as also the 
illuminatings proper, are, by a special understand- 
ing with Beaupre, placed at the most respectful 
distance from the central object that space will 
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allow. ' It would/ he had argued, ' be so abominable 
to have all that tallow flaring up in your face/ to 
say nothing of the horrible possibility of detection. 
Truly, indeed, that possibility is of the remotest kind, 
for although the entire figure stands well out into 
the candle-light, the half-averted face is in deep 
shadow, while the crozier-hand is completely hidden 
by the enshrouding cope. Only the fingers raised to 
bless is a stumbling-block of any real magnitude; 
but then Boissaye has balm even on this point for 
Niclas, insisting that if he is to suffer a twinge or 
two of cramp, it is in such a good cause, ' a doubly 
good cause, camarade ! hein ? ' whereat Niclas grins 
sardonically, and mutters, * Two for yourself, and 
one for me, I take it* 

' Tais-toi-donc. You will disarrange yourself. 
Now — ready ? * Then Boissaye walks away into the 
nave, and seizes the bell-rope, for it wants only a 
quarter of an hour to six, and the murmuring of 
many voices outside the still-locked great west door 
begins to be audible. Ding, dang, clang, jangle,' says 
the bell, in its most jocund voice ; but at the first 
stroke, Niclas' heart sinks to zero ; it seems to him 
that he must jump down from his high estate, and 
run for it. ' Here, hi ! st — st — wait, one moment, 
one little moment, Marius ! ' but the wise Boissaye 
only says, ' Chut, hold your tongue, then ! ' and the 
heavy old door creaks back on its hinges, and Pont- 
le-boeuf stands lost in delighted admiration before its 
patron saint, to whom despair gives courage, and the 
ordeal begins. 

Save only the bedridden, and an incorrigible or 
two, there are few enough among the village folks 
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who have not come up just to have a look at the 
new Santa Clas, and the unanimous verdict pro- 
nounces it to be very good. ' Magnifique ! ' and, in 
short, that Boissaye has surpassed himself, and thefr 
most brilliant anticipations ; but as even the finest 
Raphael is open to criticism, so in Boissaye*s chef 
d'ceuvre some found one grave defect Surely the 
head of the saint was too much averted ! What one 
could see of it, was so glorious, so full of true saint- 
like beauty, that it was a pity one could not see 
more ; but then, on the other hand, there were con- 
i:ioisseurs who contested that the pose of that head 
was true to the best principles of art, and if it had 
been turned one quarter of an inch fuller to front, 
the whole effect would have been spoiled — as indeed 
was possible — and that Marius Boissaye knew what 
he was about, when he just gave so much to the 
spectator as to excite in his mind the desire for 
more ; and, at all events. Monsieur Boissaye is 
certainly to be congratulated. 

Boissaye modestly prefers to receive these con- 
gratulations outside in the churchyard, and Soeur 
Josseline retires far off into the shadow of the nave 
to tell her beads ; but her trembling, ice-cold little 
fingers can scarcely feel them, and for once the nun's 
chaplet prayers are utter lip service ; her beating 
heart's real and hundred-times reiterated prayer that 
they may not all three be found out, and sent to 
prison, remaining unspoken ; but there is no fear — 
none. Favoured by the uncertain light, Niclas 
Beaupr6 does his sainting bravely. Once or twice, 
indeed, his heart jumps nearly into his mouth, as 
acme gigantic ' four to the pound ' candle finds its 
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way into the sconce, and flares up horridly close to 
his face. 

And once or twice a sharp twinge of compunction 
wrings his heart as some wistful mother clasps to- 
gether her little one's tiny hands, and whispers it, 
pray the good Saint Niclas to ask the Bon Dieu to 
send father safe home again over the stormy sea, and 
Niclas would not have been the man he was, if he 
had not then and there done as he was bidden. 
Santa Clas is such a right good friend to sailors and to 
fishermen, and has done them many a good turn, as 
all those dusty little model ships suspended by their 
masts from his chapel ceiling, in votive gratitude 
testify. Then again, his lips would quiver and 
pucker so hopelessly when Mademoiselle Eglantine 
Pompon remarked to her neighbour in a very audible 
undertone indeed, that * it was by no means a bad 
figure of a man, and that it wouldn't hurt if there 
were one or two more flesh and blood ones of the 
same sort in Pont-de-boeuf ; ' but, worst of all, Beaupr^ 
nearly lost all command of himself, when Monsieur 
Aug^ste Superbe Pompon came hopping and twitter- 
ing round him, minutely examining every detail 
through his double-gilt eyeglass, and when he thought 
how, perhaps the creature had hopped and twittered 
about Torrine Duclair during this last dismal twelve- 
months, he dreaded horribly that his flushing cheek 
might betray him ; but, happily for Niclas, Monsieur 
Pompon was very near-sighted ; and so that difiiculty 
was safely tided over. 

But, hush ! Monsieur le Cur^ comes ; the little 
crowd respectfully divides, and then priest and people 
begin to chant the vesper oflice of Saint Nicolas, 
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and presently, as towards its close, the incense 
smoke rises and enshrouds the kneeling congrega- 
tion in its filmy veil, Beaupr^ ventures to steal a 
furtive glance round — a glance full of hope, or fear, 
or indifference — which ? Who can tell— since Niclas 
himself knows not ? but it matters little enough, — 
Victorine Duclair is not there. No, there truly is 
Aunt Mathurine, her apple face looking just a shade 
careworn, but no Torrine. * Coming by-and-by,' she 
had said, when Aunt Mathurine, all dressed in her 
best, came to summon the girl to go up and keep the 
feast with her. 'Don't wait for me. Come alone .^ 
Of course I can, then ; why not } ' And so the poor 
little old lady, who loved not to lose one inch of 
patron-saints' days, has trotted up alone, and now 
she is adding her small cracked quavering voice to 
the general harmony, which sounds very sweet and 
prayerful ; and although it may be that a good half 
of its voices are also more or less cracked and quaver- 
ing, and the service is by no means flawless, either 
in external, or perhaps internal detail, still, as the 
sounds rise on the incense clouds, higher and higher 
into that atmosphere where all things are pure, 
and hearts are judged by other standards than acci- 
dents of time or place, it may have been nearer per- 
fection than some might wot of. 

But now the game seemed to Beaupr6 in no sense 
worth its candle. When Marius Boissaye had first 
proposed to him that he should play it, he had pre- 
tended to scout as a notion utterly unworthy of a 
second thought, that prospect of being able to look 
unrecognised himself — on the woman he had loved, 
nay, still loved so dearly, and, as he told himself, so 
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hopelessly. But then that was all a pretence ; he 
knew well enough that no consideration, short of that 
very one, would have induced him to show such 
complaisance to his friend; in short that, reversing 
his own observation to Boissaye, to suit his own point 
of view, it had been 'two for himself and one for 
Boissaye ; ' but now he began to be very angry with 
Marius for making a fool of him, and exposing him 
to all this — inconvenience ? Well, inconvenience is 
such a very mild term for a crick in the neck, and a 
horrible cramping in the fingers, and a deadly disap- 
pointment at the heart — a thousand times deadlier, 
because he would not own to himself that he was 
disappointed. More and more Beaupr^ felt tempted 
to throw up his rdle, but out of some lingering regard 
for his friend he withstood the temptation. 

' In five minutes more,' argued he to himself, * this 
masquerading will be over, and the saints preserve 
me from ever enlisting into their ranks again ! But 
if Boissaye doesn't stick to his bargain, I shan't stick 
to mine. That's all.' 

Now, Boissaye's bargain had been to the effect that 
immediately on the conclusion of Vespers he would 
disperse the congregation on the plea that the church 
was to be at once closed to allow of his putting a few 
finishing touches to their new saint. ' Ei, ei, it looks 
very well by candle light,' Boissaye admitted with 
charming frankness ; ' but he won't bear daylight as 
he is,' and so, as the last words of the hymn died 
away, and P^re Gerome and his acolytes descended 
the steps of the little altar, the congregation also rose 
to depart ; but Monsieur le Cur6, before he left the 
churchy came as in duty bound to inspect the new 
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Santa Clas, and as he approached, a cold shudder 
passes through Niclas* heated veins ; but Monsieur le 
Cur6 only said, with a benevolent, approving smile : 
* That indeed it was a most admirable semblance/ and 
then went home again to his ' De Peccato.* Whether 
or not P^re Gerome ever came to know about this 
little deception — for deception beyond all manner of 
doubt it was, — neither Boissaye nor Niclas were ever 
able to find out ; since Niclas always declared he had 
been a mere tool and passive instrument in Boissaye's 
hands, and that the affair was none of his; and 
Boissaye, for his part, looked on it as a meritorious 
and not a sinful act, — of course it never reached the 
good priest's ears under seal of confession. Yet for all 
that, they fancy his eyes were opened in course of 
time, for the secret was confided to Monsieur Gu6ret 
no longer after than next day, and all the world 
knows that Monsieur le Curd and Monsieur le Mddecin 
were wonderful good friends. 

And now Sceur Josseline begins to breathe again, 
as from her vantage ground, she watches the fSte-day 
folks depart by the gpreat west door where Marius 
Boissaye stands with folded arms to receive all his 
compliments. Among the very last. Aunt Mathurine 
bids him good-night 

* Where then, is your niece, ma Tante ? ' asked he ; 
but scarcely had the word passed his lips than he 
caught a glimpse of Torrine toiling up the little foot- 
path among the graves ; this footpath wound in quite 
an opposite direction from the wide ordinary way, 
and Boissaye instinctively judged she had chosen it 
to avoid the crowd, and, ignorant of the unusual 
Arrangement for closing the church immediately after 
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vespers, was thinking to give herself the luxury of a 
quiet little quarter of an hour there, after the bulk of 
the congregation had left In the old times, Torrine 
, had not the smallest objectibn in the world to being 
seen ; but all that was changed now, and, like other 
wounded creatures, she was for ever striving to keep 
out of sight. 

*Ah!' sighed Aunt Mathurine, shaking her head, 
' she doesn't seem to have a bit of spirit left for these 
good times ; I can't think what ails the poor child. 
Bonne nuit. Monsieur, I must be seeing after her.' 
And the old lady trotted homewards down the hill, 
while Torrine, who at the sound of voices, had halted 
behind a tall wooden grave-cross, approached and 
silently passed on into the church ; and Boissaye did 
not attempt to stay her, but stood with arms folded, 
keeping watch at the great west door. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The very life seems warm upon the lip, 

The fixture of the eyes has motion in't ! 

* * * * 

What fine chisel 

Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me 

But I will kiss her ! 

" Winter's Tale.'' 

And now, save Sceur Josseline, hidden away in her 
corner, the church is empty of worshippers; and a 
weird ghostly silence prevails. Niclas, heaying a long 
relieved sigh, ventures, ever so slightly, to alter his 
position, a proceeding which causes him, with the 
greatest difficulty, to suppress a groan, for the cramps 
have agonized every joint in his body ; but, as yet, he 
dares do no more than this, for his time is not quite 
come. Boissaye is to signal with a low whistle when 
the coast is perfectly clear ; and so he waits patiently 
for any last lingering footstep to die out. Hark! there 
then is a footstep ! but it is coming this way — a 
women's tread, it is so light, yet a sad one withal, for 
it drags wearily along over the time-worn flag stones, 
Peste ! must Niclas then play the saint a little longer? 
He falls promptly, with an inward groan, back into the 
prescribed posture, and before the woman can possibly 
catch the least glimpse of him. She stands now on 
the threshold of the little chapel door, and by an 
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almost miraculous contortion of his veiled eyeballs, 
Beaupr^ obtains for himself a glimpse of a pair of 
trim ankles, and the hem of a dark blue merino petti- 
coat, and somehow his heart beats faster at the sight. 
Slowly making her way among the tall Prie-Dieu 
chairs, this woman comes near, nearer still— ah ! kind 
Heaven ! so near, that were he not a beatified saint, 
he might stoop down and kiss that drooping head, and 
he would 30 fain let his parched lips rest there, for it 
is Victorine — his only love — his little Torrine ! 

The same, and yet not the same. Ah, no ! how 
changed, how grievously changed ! Where are the 
soft crimson roses that used to blush in those cheeks ? 
All faded and white now with the snows of fruitless 
watching and waiting, for months and months ago, 
winter set in on Torrine's sunshine. There, it is true, 
are the beautiful eyes which once were Niclas' hope- 
stars, but dark rings surround them now, and there is 
no hope in them, none ; grand Dieu, how changed ! 
The once rounded figure is so shrunken, and the fete- 
day bodice that used to fit so taut and trim is *a 
World too wide.' A year ago, too, just one year ago 
this very night, what a ravishing chapeau had she 
been preparing ; but on her beautiful head, there is no 
chapeau now, only a scarlet and black tartan shawl 
thrown carelessly over head and shoulders ; but it has 
fallen back a little, and Beaupr6 can see something 
gleaming brightly out on her breast, brightly as in 
the old days — it is the little golden betrothal cross. 

Ei, ei ! is it so ? Then thank God — not all — not all 
changed ! 

This is the sight the saint sees as he looks down 
from his high pedestal. Having knelt for a moment. 
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and signed the holy Sign, Torrine rises, and approach* 
ing one of the iron sconces, brings from beneath her 
shawl one, two, three candles, — beauties, they are, none 
of your vulgar five centime rushlight things, that 
gutter down in five minutes, creating a frightful mess, 
and a still more fearsome odour of melted tallow. 
No, no, lovely virgin waxen tapers, white as the 
driven snow, encircled with wreaths of sweetest blue' 
forget-me-nots. Why, these candles must have cost at 
least a franc each ! but there, what is that ? what if 
one does sit up half the night, working extra hours, 
to gain extra honest francs, if one has a special boon 
to beseech from Santa Clas? Are, the bravest 
candles ever moulded worthy of him! And so, 
lighting her pretty tapers, Torrine fixes them into 
the sconce, and, kneeling down on the nearest Prie- 
Dieu, begins to tell her beads : one by one they drop 
with a light click through her fingers, breaking the 
utter silence; but her chaplet prayers seem monotonous 
and formal to Victorine to-night, and the rosary soon 
falls from her nerveless hands. So raising her head, 
she looks cautiously round and listens ; then approach- 
ing Santa Clas* pedestal, she kneels again, this time 
at his very feet. * At my feet ! Heaven forgive me ! 
Torrine at my feet ! ' is the thought tearing at Niclas* 
heartstrings. But hush ! — that voice ! each intonation 
as well remembered as though heard but yesterday, 
the voice that said, * Tu m'dnnuies, Niclas,' all broken 
now by sobs. 

' Oh, Niclas 1 oh, my love ! ' and then she murmurs 
other words, but so brokenly that not even Beauprd'^ 
eager thirsting ear can catch them. Nevertheless, he 
understands it all (does he not see and hear npw for 
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himself?) — understands from her own dear lips that 
he is her love, her darling, that it is he alone who 
made life worth her living. 'Where are you, then, 
Niclas ? why did you leave me ? ' And still Niclas 
seems transfixed, spell-bound to listen. 'It was so 
hard, so cruel of thee ! Yes, yes, I know. I worried 
thee, plagued — gave thee no peace, and you could 
bear it no longer. Yes, but it was so nice ; I did so 
like to do it, my own dear, because — because — I loved 
thee so. I did — I did — I do ! Niclas, my Niclas — oh, 
mother Mary ! No, not mine now — not mine ! ' The 
thought is. very bitter to the sorrowing girl, and as 
she pauses to let the torrent of sad memory find way 
through her racked brain, her tear-drowned eyes rest 
on the new Santa Clas. * It is a kind good face,* 
Torrine thinks, 'that Monsieur Boissaye has been 
making; very nice indeed,' as much, that is, as one 
can see of it ; but there, what with the mitre so low 
down on the brow, and the beard so high up on to 
the cheeks, and those half-closed eyes — a curious 
effect that — black eye-brows, and a snow-white beard! 
— one can only seehis nose properly;* but it looks such 
a kind handsome nose, reminds her so irresistibly 
of another nose, that she used secretly to admire 
immensely.* 

* Ah then, pray for me, thou good Saint Nicolas ! 
so forbearing thou wert, so patient amid all thy tor- 
tures — pray for him, my Niclas,* and here Beauprd 
begins to grow sadly confused as to his own identity ; 
— ' my own Niclas to be sent back to me ! come back, 
then, Niclas ! come back, come back ! * wails Torrine ; 
and then, all unheeding how terribly she is displacing 
the beautifully arranged folds of cope and cassock, 
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flings her soft white arms about the saint's feet, and 
laying down her head on — the sabots ! — the clumping 
wooden sabots, sobs all her grieving heart out there* 
But when the first great burst of weeping has had its 
way, Torrine lifts her head. Is some one coming? 
Hark! No, for Boissaye stands, with folded arms, 
keeping watch at the great west door, and none may 
pass in or out ; and Torrine is all alone with Santa 
Clas, who, because of her importunity, must, shall 
do such great things for her. And then once again, 
for the last time, she bends her head low at the saint's 
feet. Hu ! what are these, then i Sabots ! actually a 
pair of ugly old sabots ! 

Torrine recoils. Strange ! an odd covering indeed 
for those holy feet ! No, no ; if Boissaye could not 
encase them in orthodox embroidered episcopal 
slippers, better have given him no feet at all. The 
old Santa Clas had no feet, and got through the 
world well enough without them ; but still, these feet 
now — certainly they are magnificently modelled, like 
life itself, and true to Mother Eve's instinct, Torrine, 
despite her griefs, feels impelled to raise those shining 
folds of silk and velvet just an inch or so — legs ! posi- 
tively a pair of legs, right down proper legs, — this 
conscientious fellow of a Boissaye ! was ever such a 
Santa Clas } — legs ! encased in a pair of blue worsted 
stockings ! Torrine finds the effect almost too 
realistic, and somewhat hurriedly letting the drapery 
fall again, she shrinks back. If only the face now be 
half as true to nature as those legs ! How aggravatingly 
low the head does hang to be sure ! lower even than 
she at first thought ; but, ah ! see, then, how lovely is 
that crimson flush on the death-pale cheeks, telling 
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so naturally the story of the saint's mental and bodily 
tortures, this poor dear noble Saint Nicolas, who once 
upon a time went through so much; and Torrine 
wonders to herself if Santa Clas' sufferings had ever 
been anything so keen as hers are. 

Then too, the tear that hangs there, on the dark 
sweeping eyelashes ! How clever ! how inspired of 
Monsieur Boissaye to have the idea of making tears ! 
they glisten as brightly in the soft candle light, as 
the jewels on his stole, for all the world like real 
tears, such as her's — Torrine's, for instance. Ah ! 
it is all so beautiful, so consoling, somehow, that 
Torrine would give worlds to have one look into 
those eyes, she h^s heard so much of the beautiful 
eyes which were to come all the way from Paris — 
just one look ; and so, trembling at her own daring, 
she steals round the pedestal, and peers up in that 
venerable face. Ei, indeed, grand eyes, so dark, so 
burning, and yet so brimful of lovingkindness and 
sympathy they seem ; it cannot be but if — and who 
can doubt it i^ — if the Santa Clas in Paradise is really 
like this Santa Clas, he will grant her prayer, and 
send her lover home again. 

^Niclas,' murmurs she, in her frenzy of excited 
Imagination, ' my Niclas ! come back ! ' then Torrine 
turns a yearning gaze up to that face. Grand Dieu ! 
those eyes ! — they moved ! No, no, she, Torrine, 
is mad 1 her brain whirls — * those eyes ! — ah ! ' and 
attering a shriek, the girl, clutching for support at a 
chair, turns to fix one terrified glance at the figure. 
Holy Virgin ! in that moment Saint Nicolas' whole 
ittitude has changed ; ay, and his aspect too ! ' The 
silvery beard is flung far away, and there — just for one 

7 
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second — he stands, with arms wide outstretched to- 
wards the swooning girl, a world of love, and remorse, 
and gladness in his dark dilated eyes. 

'H6! Torrine! h6!' 

' Niclas ! ! ' 

« « « V • 

And still Marius Boissaye standing with folded 
arms, keeps faithful watch and ward at the great west 
door. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Add but your blessing, sir, and we are happy. 

* * Honeymoon, "— ToBIN. 

And that is every bit Torrine knew about how she 
and her Niclas met again ! That is, it was all that 
her senses could vouch for; but when affairs began 
to calm down once more into their normal condition, 
Sister Josseline, who had all the rest of it at her 
fingers' ends, recounted to her, as often as she wanted 
to hear — and that was very often indeed — the last 
act of the miracle drama in Saint Nicolas* chapel. 

'Tenez, mon enfant,' she said, 'there was I, as I 
tell you, up in our Blessed Lady's chapel, all in the 
pitch dark — eh ! I have had a more comfortable 
time than that there; but that is nothing. Well, I 
could see thee, poor little one that thou wert, as 
plainly as I can see thee now. Ah! but my heart 
beats like a drum, and every minute is an age. I so 
wonder how it will all be. Well, attend — then you 
go, and in your despair what do you do ? Take hold 
of his ankles ! Oh, mon Dieu ! Well, naturally I 
turn my head away. Fi, done. Monsieur Boissaye ! 
think I to myself, it is thou art to blame, no one else. 
Ma petite, no ! But hark ! — the next moment — what 
do I hear } Monsieur Beaupr6 cry out — you cry out. 
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Did I know how it all was ? Of course I did. Still, 
for a moment, just one little moment more, I keep 
myself turned away, and then I rush to see. Tiens, 
didn't I know what I should see } Yes, there you are 
then, in your Niclas* arms, with your eyes fast shut, 
and your poor cheeks as white as the dead ashes ; but 
for all that there is a great blessed light all over your 
face, and a smile like an angel's on your pretty lips, 
ma ch^rie ; and there is Monsieur Beaupr6, with his 
beautiful velvet cope all trailing on the ground, 

showering kisses ' 

*He shouldn't have done that,* says Torrine, Ker 
cheeks rosy enough now; 'it wasn't comme il 
faut' 

* No, nothing of it was comme il faut, the saints 
forgive us ; that's what I said all along,' said Soeur 
Josseline, crossing herself. * Never mind, there you 
both are, and a wonderful pretty picture ' 

* It wasn't comme il faut,' insisted Torrine, trying 
with all her might to see it with her mind's 
eye. 

* No, and I can tell you I was so terribly afraid 
some straggler or other might look in and see it too ; 
but Monsieur Boissaye had locked the great door safe 
enough, and there he had come, and was standing 
with the keys dangling in his hands, looking at what 
he had done, for it was his work, every bit of it — 
looking at what he had done ^' 

* No, he didn't do that ? ' blushed Torrine. 

*But he did, I say, and seemed as proud as an 
emperor about it, too. But for me, I was terrified, I 
can tell you. " Suppose, now, the fright has been too 
much for her ! Ah, Monsieur Boissaye ! " said I, 
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" think if we are all taken up for murder ! " " Chut," 
says he ; " Ftite Soeur, joy never kills ; look there ! " 
And there, indeed, were your sweet eyes opening, 
and ah ! the rosiest colour you ever saw coming back 
into your cheeks. "Yes," says Monsieur Boissaye, 
** we have arranged it to admiration ; " and then he 
lays his hand on your Niclas' shoulder in that brave 
way he has, and says : "take her home now, camarade ! 
here are the keys, ma soeur; " and so he goes home 
as content as you please, and to look at him you'd 
never have guessed he*d a thing on his conscience/ 

* Et puis ? ' what then ? Tell me all/ 

'Et puis? why, you know the rest, petite, better 
than I can tell you, how you, and Niclas, and I^ all 
laughed and cried, and cried and laughed, and didn't 
understand ourselves a bit ; and then, h6 ! h6 ! h6 1 
but when we got home, how we made the good Aunt 
Mathurine jump — -h^ ! h^ ! jump for joy, though ; and 
then how Mimi mounted herself, just as she used to 
do, on your Niclas' knee, and purred, and rubbed, ancf 
made, yes, a thousand times more of him than you 
did, m^chante that you are.' 

'You know nothing about that, ma soeur,' said 
Victorine, with dignity. 

* Well, no, perhaps I don't,' meekly acquiesced the 
nun ; ' if the Bon Dieu hadn't thought fit to make a 
little sister of me, I might, you know — ' And then 
Soeur Josseline stopped suddenly, and the blue eyes 
twinkled with something wonderfully like tears ; but 
they cleared like an April sky. *Yes, love's a 
heavenly gift, my dear ; ' Torrine's face grew like 
sunshine, as if she, too, thought it was ; ' and if/ con- 
tinued the little woman, *it happens to be real good 
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lover's love, I don't think one ought to be too hard on 
them for a trifle, hein ? ' 

'Men must be kept in order,' replied Torrine, 
oracularly. 

' Oh, dear me, yes I Truly, truly, no doubt ; but 
I'm very glad Monsieur Beaupr6 came home again 
just when he was wanted.' 

*When he was wanted, indeed!' said Torrine; 
* and who wanted him, pray ? ' 

* I mean, you know, when he wanted to come. At 
any rate, cis Monsieur Gueret says, he is very glad he 
did come, although it certainly was a rough remedy.* 

*What is that you are saying?' asked Torrine, 
with rising crest. 

'Now, don't vex yourself, my dear; Monsieur le 
M6decin says it was all right^-quite right, under the 
circumstances, and that he should have done just as 
Monsieur Beaupr6 did — what else ? * 

But Torrine shook her head, and said, * It wasn't 
comme * 

* No. Look, then, is that comme il faut ? ' laughed 
Soeur Josseline merrily, as she held aloft a tall 
Normandy cap of magnificent old lace. The ffite- 
day chapeau we have seen once before; but now it has 
in it, a dainty posy of orange blossoms, tied with a 
silver cord in a beautiful true lover's knot, and con- 
sidering that it is the little nun who has been mount- 
ing this bridal gear, it is done in a sufficiently 
coquettish style. Torrine will have no other hand 
touch her chapeau, neither would she have any other 
wedding coiffure, though all the gold of California 
and the diamonds of Sinbad's valley had lain at 
her feet. Torrine Duclair, who has her own ideas 
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on certain subjects, intends to wear that chapeau, and 
no other, for her bridal crown, and for ornament, 
Niclas' little golden betrothal cross, and nothing else, 
until, indeed, Niclas' golden marriage-ring shall en- 
circle her finger. 

Yes, it was a glorious wedding which took place 
that early spring morning at Pont-le-boeuf, between 
Victorine Duclair and Niclas Beauprd. All the 
world was there. First and foremost, Monsieur le 
Marquis de Grobigniac conferred the honour of his 
presence on the ceremony ; it was one that he felt he 
could conscientiously approve, for, as he said, this 
young man knew his proper place, and, indeed, he 
was pleased to see Beauprd back again. This was 
quite conceivable, for with Niclas* return came back 
to the chateau those votive offerings of eggs and 
poulardes, substantial evidences of fealty, which had 
altogether fallen into arrears during Madame Maclou's 
regency, and the new proposed division of rule would 
certainly bring no damaging changes in this respect, 
since Torrine was fully prepared to permit her hus- 
band to follow his old ways in all things reasonable. 
There, too, in a new gown, was old Babette, while 
beside her stood Madame Maclou, each keeping 
grim watch over their respective masters. Victorine 
had one or two charming bride-maidens ; but the post 
of honour was assigned to Soeur Josseline, who ob- 
tained from her Superior the indulgence of a whole 
holiday, and in her dazzling white coif and new blue 
ribbon looked as pretty and blooming as the youngest 
of them. And there was Marius Boissaye for best 
man, — ^ best man ! * indeed, say you, — ^who can ever be 
' best ' s^ain when once he is married ? and Boissaye 
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has been married ever so many years. Well, any 
way, Boissaye was best man. Niclas, — or Torrine, 
was it ? — would have it so, and made the exception 
prove the rule. 

Then there was Aunt Mathurine, looking blithe as 
a bird. No wonder, for she and Mimi have pleasant 
days in store, sinte they are to live with Torrine and 
Niclas up at the farm. And then there was Monsieur 
Gu^ret; he, too, had his special place of honour in the 
wedding party, and indeed, if all had had their due, 
he should have had a throne and baldacchino all to 
himself ; that, at least, was Niclas* thought, for if the 
two had not met that dark night in the Rouen road 
up by the little gate, and had that chat together, 
Niclas would never have gone down to see Boissaye, 
and then Boissaye — and then — and then everything 
would have been so different, and at all events there 
would have been no wedding-party that morning in 
St. Nicolas' Church ; and so Monsieur le M^decin 
looked on well contented through his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, congratulating himself that he had not 
been out in his diagnoses, and that after his thirty 
years and more of practice he had made no psycho- 
logical blunders when he read Niclas* countenance 
under the starlight, or Torrine*s sad eyes in the broad 
glare of day. 

Pfere Gerome performed the marriage ceremony, 
and laid aside the great * De Peccato Originali,' for a 
whole day, that he might assist at the bridal-feast; but 
that did him no harm ; on the contrary, the little re- 
creation he thus allowed himself, gave him strength 
to pursue his studies with renewed ardour, and to 
refute with fresh eloquence that frightful heresy of 
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Monsieur le Medecin's, that man, only give him the 
chance, is every bit as peccable as woman. One im- 
portant personage, however, was absent — Monsieur 
Auguste Superbe Pompon; urgent business forbade 
him the great pleasure of attending ; but Ma m selle 
Eglantine went just to see with her own eyes what 
sort of a face that little monkey of a Torrine would 
put upon it all, and she recorded the events after- 
wards to her brother with cuts of her own. Last of 
all, there was a goodly crowd of on-lookers, who 
came no longer to gaze askance at the deserted 
Victorine Duclair, but to wish all health and happi- 
ness to the fortunate Madame Beaupr6, 

And now, surely, we have summoned all our 
Dramatis Persona to witness the happy transforma- 
tion scenp. Fi, done ! is he who plays the title r6Ie 
to be thus unceremoniously set aside } No, indeed ; 
last he may come, not least ! Look at him standing 
there, as he has stood — eyes and all — ever since last 
Saint Nicolas' Day, in full canonicals. The bright 
April sun is slanting down on his broidered crimson 
cope, and tinges with gold his silvery beard. The 
wedding-party has to pass right under the shadow 
of him, on their way down to the great west door ; 
and Torrine looks shyly up, first at Santa Clas, and 
then at her Niclas, her very own ; and Niclas looks 
down at Torrine — as only Niclas can ; and then Soeur 
Josseline looks first at Santa Clas, and then at 
Monsieur Marius Boissaye, and gives a happy little 
shudder ; and Boissaye looks straight out before him, 
his brows knit into a pleasant frown, smiling grimly 
away into the sunshine that streams in at the great 
west door ; and Saint Nicolas, his two fingers raised 
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in benediction, looks down on them all, through his 
fine new eyes, that seem to say, ' Yes, yes, we know 
all about it ! Chut ! then, God bless you, my 
children; 
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CHAPTER I. 

There is a garden in her face, 

Where roses and white lilies blow ; 
A heavenly ]>aradise is that place. 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow. 
There cherries grow that none may buy 
Till * cherry ripe * themselves do cry. 

Richard Allison. 

There was grief at Heatherwold Hall ; for the mail 
had just come in and brought heavy news. The King 
was dead — and every heart at Heatherwold/ from Sir 
John's, down to Obadiah the scullion's, was brimful of 
sorrow. Alas, yes ! Just three days ago the spirit of 
King Charles the Second had gone to its account — a 
long and questionable one enough, if all tales were 
true ; but little recked Sir John Heatherwold of his 
most sacred Majesty's peccadilloes. Enough, and too 
much, that the King was dead : Charles, his idolized 
chief — for whom in past days he had risked life and 
fortune — for whose royal needs his costliest plate had 
been melted down — for whose sake he had unflinch- 
ingly faced Cromwell's pikes, aye, and Cromwell's 
Parliament too — Charles Stuart, whom he only loved 
the more for each fresh danger undergone in his 
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behalf; and when on that memorable day, twenty- 
five years ago now, he had welcomed the restored 
monarch in triumph to Whitehall, his heart was nigh 
to bursting for joy and exultation. Was it — could it 
be possible — that he should never more bask in the 
light of that beaming eye, the sunshine of that magic 
smile — never again hear the cheery ' God bless you, 
my old friend,' that always rang in his ears sweeter 
than sweetest music ? Ah me ! the cheery voice was 
silent ; the comely face was pale with the hues of 
death ; those dainty beruffled hands that ever loved 
to toy with silken tresses and tiny lap-dogs' yet silkier 
ears were still now, and reverently crossed upon the 
lifeless breast. The echo of laughter, — the rattling 
of the dice-box, — the sound of lute and harp, — all, all 
was hushed, and erst gay Whitehall was silent as a 
mausoleum, for the King was dead. 

But the mail-bags had also brought a letter to 
Heatherwold, a dainty missive, kept fast from the 
vulgar eye by delicate bonds of azure silk, and waxen 
coroneted seal. That letter, too, said the King was 
dead, and ' a vast pity ' the writer protested it was. 
Town was insuffer^ably triste, perfectly odious; the 
Mall deserted ; the play-houses empty ; for, of course, 
no persons of fashion could show themselves abroad 
until his lamented Majesty Wcis underground. There 
was no mistake, either, about folks really grieving for 
their King, and that made it ten times worse. The 
ladies forgot their rouge, and their sweet eyes were 
quite ruined with weeping, while every drab of a 
kitchen wench had pinned on some scrap of crape. 
All well enough, no doubt, but positively it had quite 
given Sir John's correspondent the migraine, and he 
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ventured to swear that a whiff of frafcheur from the 
Yorkshire hills might restore his nerves, to which the 
King's death had caused so distressing a shock. If, 
therefore, Sir John Heatherwold felt disposed to 
renew an invitation, proffered in happier days, he, 
the writer, would be charmed to avail himself of it 
now, and immediately on hearing that the doors of 
Heatherwold Hall were open to receive him, would 
take coach, and be with his honoured friend in a week 
at latest. Then the writer, specially commending 
himself to the good graces of Mistress Kate Heather- 
wold, whom the propitious powers had already intro- 
duced to him in town last year, subscribed himself Sir 
John's eternally devoted ' Lysander Shiffington.' 

'You will write, father, and bid the young gen- 
tleman welcome } ' asked Mistress Kate, Sir John 
Heatherwold's only child, his pearl without price. 

' Surely, Kate, surely,* replied Sir John. * Master 
Lysander, as thou knowest well, is the son of my old 
comrade, my friend who died in my arms on Naseby 
field ; and who more welcome than he to the best 
my house affords } Ah, good lack ! good lack ! and 
I've outlived them all,' sighed Sir John, his memory 
reverting to the day's sad intelligence. * But hark 
thee, Kate, see that the blue room, the best room, be 
prepared for Master Shiffington. I'm truly rejoiced 
to think of his coming ; 'twill be quite a wholesome 
distraction for thee, my wench ;' and here the shadows 
cleared from the Knight's face, * for oftentimes I think 
it must be right wearisome for thee, with nought but 
thy old father for company, and grave Master Stephen 
there. All honour to your Reverence for that same 
gravity/ bowed the Knight across the table to his 
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chaplain, the Reverend Stephen Grayling, as a qualm 
flashed through his mind that, while intending to con- 
vey a delicate compliment, he had, perhaps, made a 
hole in his manners. * All honour to you, and 'twould 
be well if some of your cloth found their exemplar in 
you/ 

During the Knight's vivA voce perusal of the young 
court gentleman's letter. Master Stephen Grayling had 
apparently been totally immersed in the pages of an 
old leathern-bound folio lying beside his trencher ; but 
on hearing himself addressed, he raised his eyes and 
smiled. 

Glorious eyes ! look at them (they do not fear your 
gaze), as the soft dark fringe of lashes lifts itself for 
awhile. Clear, lustrous, well-shapen — ah, yes, but the 
grazing ox, the patient ass may claim to rival such 
beauties as these ! Mark, rather, how wisdom, wit, 
and gentleness, a glorious triumvirate, shine in them. 
You feel instinctively that real goodness and purity 
of purpose rule that man's heart. You feel that there 
you will not fail to find sympathy and counsel in your 
griefs and perplexities ; or, if the world wag well with 
you, that those eyeswill surely brighten for the joy which 
brightens yours. Thus it was that the poor and sorrow- 
stricken thought of them ; and Kate — ^well, she thought 
' sweetest eyes were ever seen.' Neither did Sir John 
Heatherwold appreciate his chaplain lightly. He had 
run his prize to earth full three years ago now, at 
Magdalen College, and had brought him in triumph 
to the Hall. A prize, indeed, the Knight well knew 
he had found, amid the vast number of blanks about 
just then in the way of chaplains ; and Stephen 
Grayling, on his part, deemed himself in clover. The 
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son of a ruined Royalist of good birth, he had, by dint 
of extreme economy of the wreck of his father's fortune 
(an economy stretched even to the most painful self- 
denial), contrived to give himself a good education, 
and then he took orders. His love of classical litera- 
ture gradually increased to a passion, and ere long he 
began to yearn for some peaceful solitude, where he 
might live his frugal life, and toil on at his studies un- 
disturbed. But even for such modest aspirations as 
these. Master Stephen knew not how money was to 
be forthcoming, and his only resource was to seek a 
chaplaincy in some rich man's house — not an enviable 
post in those days. It was hardly agreeable, for in- 
stance, to have to sit bodkin in the family coach, or 
to currycomb ' Dobbin ' and * Cherry ' if the groom was 
busy; or at dinner-time, the cates and conserves being 
duly placed on the table, to rise and give thanks for 
what they all had received, and so to have to retire 
from the good things of this world which the other 
guests were about to receive. Such a Barmecide feast 
was the ordinary lot of the family spiritual adviser in 
those good old times. Was it altogether a matter of 
wonder that many a one consoled himself for his 
wrongs below stairs, and, once having ingratiated 
himself there, might count on more toothsome 
dainties than sometimes even found their way to 
the upper chamber? Neither could there be much 
marvel if now and then, in consideration of such 
little amiabilities, the clergyman bestowed himself 
in matrimony on the cook-maid ; and when such a 
state of things did come to pass, an ecclesiastic of 
the Anglican establishment was thought not to have 
done so badly for himself. 

8 
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But this rule had honourable exceptions, and in 
some few households the chaplain was treated as a 
gentleman. Certainly this was the case with the 
Reverend Stephen Grayling. His duties once per- 
formed (and they were not heavy), the rest of the day 
was his own. 

'You will find many a quiet nook in the old 
gjarden,' Sir John had said to him when he first came 
to Heatherwold, * where not a sound '11 disturb ye 
from cock-crow to midnight ; and the library is all 
your own, for it's rarely enough I put my head within 
its threshold ; ' which was perfectly true, the Knight's 
literary studies being chiefly, or perhaps it may be 
said entirely, confined to a chapter in the Bible, the 
periodical * Newsletter,' and a sporting calendar of 
the period, which he preferred to keep, together with 
his tobacco-pouch, on the buffet in the dining-hall. 

The chaplain, indeed, was a most fortunate fellow, 
for, in addition to all these advantages, he was in 
annual receipt of eighty pounds ! A fabulous sum, 
the gossips said, and much they marvelled what he 
could possibly find to do with it, seeing, as indeed 
they did with their own eyes, that he wore the same 
rusty black coat from January to December (on gala 
days, it must be admitted, a beautiful black velvet 
one saw the light, and divine indeed he looked in it, 
somebody thought), and never spent a farthing on 
himself that they could ever find out. A pretty little 
silver-haired mother and a gentle invalid sister, far 
away in a tiny Devonshire village, could perhaps, had 
need been, have given sonie account of the Reverend 
Stephen Grayling's riches. 

So for awhile the chaplain held on the even tenor 
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of his way, revelling amid his treasures, those rare 
MSS. and costly tomes of the Heatherwold library — 
reading and transcribing, and one day hoping to 
reproduce these treasures with a fair new setting of 
his own. That was Stephen Grayling's ambition, and 
he was very content. 

When, long after, he tried to recall to himself how 
long this content of his lasted, he could not tell ; it 
might have been a day, a week, a month, but it left 
him all too soon. Not that love for his pursuits had 
abated one iota — nay, it increased as days flowed on ; 
but side by side with it, another love sprang up in his 
heart of hearts, taking such deep root there that each 
effort to tear it away only grafted it more deeply in 
its place — love for Kate Heatherwold. Oh, misery ! 
oh, acme of woe ! Had his senses gone a wool-gather- 
ing that he should dare to cast half a sheep's eye at 
her ? Why, Obadiah might have aspired to his lady's 
favour with about equal chance of success ! If the 
smitten curate of our nineteenth century finds it a 
hard matter to win Paterfamilias ' darling, what of 
that time when the chaplain was held to be just ^ 
shade above the coachman } What presumption, 
forsooth ! what impertinence ! Stephen Grayling, the 
dependent of the rich Sir John Heatherwold ! — treated, 
it is true, with consideration, as all the Knight's 
dependents in their degree were treated, yet none the 
less a dependent. What was to be done t At first 
he determined to fly the temptation, for it seemed 
impossible to breathe the same air with her and not 
to fall down and lay his heart's worship at her feet. 
But then came thoughts of the Devonshire cottage. 
Were his own selfish feelings to undo all the quiet 
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joys of those two dear lives ? Shame on his common 
sense ! 

So he brought strong reason to grapple with his 
love, and it was subdued — fettered, but only grew the 
stronger in its bonds. Stephen Grayling was very 
angry with himself, that a pair of soft eyes, and a 
winning grace of manner should steal away his peace 
of mind and make his whole being suffer; but he 
resolved that he would be strong and weather the 
storm, for it could harm none but himself. So he 
argued, so he honestly thought. Nature, for once in 
a way, had bestowed such an absurdly small quantum 
of self-conceit upon this man, that he saw not what 
other men would have been quick to see (perhaps even 
before its very existence), that a regard beyond that 
of mere friendship, had risen up in Kate's heart for 
him. It seemed to him so utterly out of the question 
that this lovely and beloved lady, sought after and 
admired as she was, conferring a favour by her very 
presence, could see aught in his quiet face and 
subdued demeanour to bestow a careful thought 
upon. 

At last a shadow of the truth did cross his mind — 
how else was to be interpreted that sudden flush to 
her cheek, that soft brightening of her eye when she 
heard his footstep } Could he help marking that in 
her whose lightest word was enshrined in his memory.^ 
Day by day the conviction forced itself upon him, 
hour by hour he strove to frown it away, calling 
himself a miserable deluded fool, and many another 
hard word, and yet all the same he knew well enough 
it was a fact. So much the worse for him : one more 
pang, and the sharpest. As for Kate, her sentiments 
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troubled him -little enough. * Just a girlish fancy/ he 
said to himself, * which the first rattlepate who finds 
his way to Heatherwold will dispel with his flimsiest 
read-made compliments/ Women were such shallow- 
hearted things. Love, forsooth! Why, they only 
comprehend it just enough to enable them to lure it 
from some agonised manly breast, to toy with, torture, 
and cast aside as a cat does a mouse. Coquetry was 
inherent in every woman, and should Kate Heather- 
wold differ from the rest ? Well, there were times 
when he thought she might ; but in calmer moments 
he told himself such thoughts were born only of the 
glamour his love had cast about her. No, no ; did 
not all history, from mother Eve's time to that present 
year of grace, tell the same unvarying tale of man's 
devotion, of woman's unfaith and heartless caprice ? 
Choose where you will, Herodias or Helen, Cleopatra 
or Queen Bess, all, all alike ! Stephen forebore to 
reverse the medal, else it might have been that Gentle 
Ruth, the wronged Octavia, poor mad Joanna, or 
true-hearted Eleanor of Castile had risen up in 
judgment against him. No, the young clergyman 
reasoned from his own point of view, and, narrow- 
minded Churchman that he was, his final conclusion 
was that Kate should never be made aware how 
irrevocably his heart was hers — irrevocably, because 
who might love her and ever dream of another, 
though he should live a thousand years ? So peerless 
a lady, a woman among women ! Ah, if he could die 
for her sake, that, indeed, might be worth having lived 
for ! And so, having allowed his dream to carry him 
thus far, he would bitterly reproach himself for his 
weakness, and betake himself sternly and with re- 
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doubled zeal to his worm-eaten books and crabbed 
manuscripts, always steadily determined that he 
would never wear his heart upon his sleeve, that 
neither word nor look should betray him, that 
Kate should never know how dearly he loved 
her. 

Poor Kate! and she worshipped the ground this 
stoic trod upon. Exalted, Master Stephen's estimate 
of the young girl might be, but he failed to do her 
justice, nevertheless, when he imagined that her regard 
for him did not exceed Move's first flash in youth,' 
and that mere flattery from other mouths could win 
her away. He forgot that she had already been at 
court, where the butterflies of St. James's and White- 
hall had hovered incessantly around her, seeking her 
smiles, with an ultimate view, perhaps, to Heather- 
wold's broad acres. Yet Kate had only amused her- 
self the while in comparing (to their enormous dis- 
advantage) all their charming elegance and studied 
Frenchified gallantry with the natural courtesy, the 
honest thoughtful smile, and the quiet pleasant voice 
of the young English gentleman more than fifty 
leagues away, in the old library at home. Yes, Kate 
Heatherwold loved Stephen Grayling with the true 
enduring love of a good woman's heart ; but she kept 
her secret with all a good woman's dignity, enfolded 
in many a careful wrapping, never to be revealed 
unless he to whom it belonged should seek it out, 
and desire to take it for his own; and little Kate 
believed such a day would come, for, with all his 
reticence and self-command, there had been moments 
— she had marked them well — ^when his eyes would 
wander towards her, and his pale cheek would flush 
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at the sound of her voice, and then Mistress Heather- 
wold was vastly content. 

Thoughts of inequality of fortunes disturbed not 
her peace of mind in the least. Master Grayling was 
a gentleman born, and her father, who had never been 
able to find it in his heart to thwart her lightest wish, 
would surely not withhold his consent to their mutual 
happiness. Their course of love would run very smooth, 
so she reasoned to herself, and yet — Kate's heart sank 
within her as days and weeks and months made a year, 
and the young chaplain uttered no word of love, but 
rather grew the colder and more distant ; nay, he was 
barely polite, Kate considered, his eyes for ever riveted 
on his everlasting books ; and let him catch but a 
glimpse of her dress at the farthest end of the long 
terrace walk, he would turn away down some side 
path to avoid her. Then, too, there had been a time 
when he would construe to her some favourite passage 
from iEschylus, or his old bosom friend. Homer, and 
Kate had listened and admired with no lack of intel- 
ligence ; but now it was just * Good-morrow, Mistress 
Kate; good-even. Mistress Heatherwold,' and there 
an end. Oh, it was past all endurance, when she 
called to mind how my Lord Fopham, the Honour- 
able Lysander Shiffington, and a host of others had 
vowed to her very face she was divine ! Had not his 
Grace of York, too, reserved creature as the world 
declared he was, all sighingly pressed her fan to his 
heart 1 and, above all, had not King Charles himself 
pinched her cheek with his own royal fingers, and 
called her 'a bonnie wee birdie,' bidding her father 
'keep her well caged, for there were a many poachers 
abroad } ' and should this proud,Jimpassive priest pass 
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her by? Ah, Jhow beautiful he was! What court 
gentleman's grace might equal his ? See how the 
dark natural curls fall about his stately neck; and the 
long eyelashes cast their shadows athwart his ivory 
cheek ! Sure he must be wearing himself to death 
with his studies, he was so much paler and thinner 
than of yore, and the smile was not so ready to his 
lips. Well, well, he did not seek her sympathy. He 
was a haughty creature. But he should find out 
whether he might behave so with impunity; yet — 
why had he seemed to care for her once ? She knew 
she had not been mistaken. Ah, he was cruel, cruel, 
cruel ! Then the poor child would fall to weeping ; 
and so, often when night closed in, and there was 
time to think it all over, the quiet old moon and the 
glistening little stars shone down on two very miser- 
able people indeed ; and this was the state of affairs 
at that memorable time when, the King being dead 
and just buried, and town was dull, the Honour- 
able Mr. Lysander Shiffington invited himself down 
to Heatherwold Hall. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Most ignorant of what he*s most assur'd — 
His glassy essence. — • • • • 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep. 

Shakspeare. 

The moors lay twelve inches deep under a sheet of 
snow, and a cruel north-east wind was blowing hard, 
when a coach and six, containing the Honourable Mr. 
Shiffington, drew up before the gates of Heatherwold 
Hall, and the young gentleman peered out into the 
gloaming. There was a deep shade of ill-temper 
over his handsome features, and ghastly blues and 
greens of a yellowish tint had chased the erst glow- 
ing carmine from his cheeks to the tip of his nose. 
Mr. Shiffington was very cold indeed, and the cold 
made him very uncomfortable, and his discomfort 
made him very cross. Since the last halting-place, 
eight miles off, the horses had been down twice, and 
as it had taken twice two hours to set them on their 
trembling weary legs again, Mr. Shiffington had found 
ample leisure to anathematize himself with many a 
delicate oath of the period for undertaking this fool- 
hardy expedition. How many dozen times did he 
wish himself back in town. Ennuyeux enough, cer- 
tainly, it might be there just now, but what of these 
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interminable snows ? Kate Heatherwold's eyes might 
be bright, yet had he left behind him eyes every whit 
as bright as hers. Ah, yes, but that was just the least 
bit beside the question. Mistress Heatherwold pos- 
sessed bright guineas, too ; and such things are not 
to be picked up every day in London city. Mr. 
Shiffington knew well enough that it was these gold 
pieces which had really charmed him from his com- 
fortable quarters to brave the miseries of that long 
winter journey ; the thought of these had nerved his 
ease-loving self to the mighty effort. How nice, he 
thought, to pay off those few little debts of his in 
one lump. The cruel Fates had brought him into 
the world a younger son ; one of a noble family, it is 
true, but with no more than a younger son's allow- 
ance, and that was excessively inconvenient to Mr. 
Shiffington. It barely sufficed for the lace of his 
cravat and the feathers of his sombrero ; an absurd 
sum, so utterly inadequate to the little necessary 
extravagances of a man of quality. So he had long 
since given up all idea of paying his debts. Why 
should he indeed? When they should grow too 
pressing he would bestow his handsome self, with 
the amount of heart he possessed, on some wealthy 
lady, who would settle all these little matters for him 
in less than a week ! She must be young and beau- 
tiful, cela va sans dire, and Mr. Shiffington flattered 
himself that he had lighted on the very thing in the 
person of Mistress Kate Heatherwold. The debts 
had begun to grow inconveniently, pressing of late, 
and soothing memories of the wealthy Knight's only 
child had flitted very often across his brain. Of 
course he had but to come, to see, and to conquer ; 
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for what woman in her senses could withstand the 
curve of that aristocratic nose, the glances of those 
rather pale blue eyes, the exquisite grace of those 
milk-white hands ? No, the lady must listen to his 
addresses with rapture, however she might choose to 
veil it beneath a show of coyness. And as for the 
Knight — the Knight forsooth ! and he a lordling, a 
duke's son. Why, Sir John would jump at such a 
proposal! Thus it was all charmingly settled, and 
had been carefully reconsidered in the coach during 
the first ten miles of the journey from London. As 
Mr. Shiffington rarely found it worth while to enter- 
tain three consecutive thoughts, this unusual strain 
upon his nerves fatigued him greatly, and long before 
reaching St. Albans he was fast asleep with his arms 
affectionately round the great case containing his 
grand new blonde peruque just come from Paris. 
Ah, if Providence had only let him slumber on in 
kindly oblivion (for he rarely dreamed), what a hap- 
piness ! But * Nature's soft nurse ' was not kind, she 
only trifled with him, and let the cruel frost nip so 
sharply at his fingers and toes and nose, that he was 
soon broad awake again, and for the remainder of 
that journey, night and day, the Honourable Lysander 
Shiffington sat a sleepless melancholy mass of con- 
gealed flesh and blood. * Better,' he muttered to 
himself over and over again, ' two years' caging, and 
a warm fire, than in this confoundedly draughty coach, 
with all the gold and freedom ever hatched.' 

But. the longest lane has ite turning, and at last 
Heatherwold's gabled roof looms up for him into the 
iusky sky. The heavy iron gates are, swung wide 
!pen, and Mr. Shiffington, who has risen to see if 
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indeed his woes are ending, is jerked violently back 
on to the peruque case, as the horses pull up suddenly 
before the open hall-door, where Sir John stands to 
welcome his guests in the warm glow of the lighted 
hall. 

'A hearty welcome to you, Master Shiffington/ 
cried Sir John, long before the half-frozen exquisite 
could effect a satisfactory footing on the coach-step, 
for he felt by no means certain that the feet he 
distinctly remembered having brought away from 
London were still in his possession, all sensation in 
those extremities having departed hours ago. 

* Come in, come in,' continued the knight ; ' a cold 
journey, eh } ' And then he clasped Mr. Shiffington s 
fingers in his warm broad palm, until their unhappy 
owner could have yelled with agony. 

'Zounds, man, you're all sorts of colours! But 
never mind, we'll set you right again in ten minutes. 
Here, Kate, sweetheart, is an old friend, a playfellow 
for thee. Nay, but shake hands ; ' for Mr. Shiffington 
had pretended not to see and hear. He would so 
infinitely have preferred a tite-d-tite with his mirror 
before an introduction to the young lady, for he was 
painfully conscious of his red nose, and those stiffened 
blue lips were altogether incapable of a compliment ; 
but there was no help for it There stood Kate, the 
lamp-light shimmering on her glossy hair, and play- 
ing with the warm crimson of her satin dress. She 
held out her pretty hand, and a compassionate glance 
was in her eyes as she said, — 

*A cold journey, indeed, Mr. Shiffington; but 
your chamber will welcome you with a bonnie fire ; ' 
and so with ready tact she turned away, and in less 
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than five minutes Mr. Lysander found himself thaw- 
ing before the blazing logs. Then what a groan of 
relief he uttered ! Pain is so soon forgotten when 
once it is a thing of the past. * Positively that 
journey had not been so bad after all ; quite enjoy- 
able, — ^a little cold, mayhap,' he thought, stretching 
out his legs in the grateful fire-glow ; but then, ' Faint 
heart never won fair lady/ — somebody had once said 
that somewhere. Great Jove ! how fair she was, 
too — quite divine! his half glance had told him 
that ; lovelier than ever ! and he vowed himself a 
most fortunate fellow. * Mais — certainement, M. 
Auguste could unpack the sky-blue velvet coat with 
silver lacings, and the white satin pantaloons, and the 
ruffles of Venice point, and the new blonde peruque, 
that and no other. Ah, good Heavens ! left inside 
the coach } Could it be that the cold had so com- 
pletely stolen away his brains as that } And what 
did that rascal Auguste mean by such carelessness } 
Quick, not a moment to be lost. Down to the 
courtyard, into the stables, rescue the blonde peruque 
at all hazards ; it must be on his head to-night. How 
often a gentleman's fate hung on the turn of a curl ! ' 
When the wig appeared intact, Mr. Shiffington grew 
calmer, and finally subsided under the hands of his 
valet. Who shall dare to dive into the mysteries of 
that prolonged toilette } Is it not enough that we are 
permitted to feast our eyes on its results ? ' See 
Naples and die,' says the proverb. Gaze on the 
Honourable Lysander Shiffington, armed for a love 
conquest, and confess that you have not lived in 
vain ! Ask yourself if indeed that wretched being in 
the coach, that shrivelled chrysalis which shrank 
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away some hour ag^o or more into the blue bed- 
chamber, can be the gorgeous butterfly creature now 
hovering about Mistress Kate Heatherwold in the 
reception-halL Mr. Shiffington is chattering like a 
magpie ; he has found his tongue at last, and believes 
himself to be using it to the greatest advantage in 
ventilating compliment after compliment to Kat^ 
under cover of what, to unaccustomed ears, must ' 
savour rather strongly of scandal, but which he 
dignifies by the title of latest intelligence. 

'Charming eyes, I assure you. Sir John, a very 
Circe for free hearts ; but alas ! ' and here the young 
gentleman heaved a deep sigh, * can we have eyes for 
the stars, when all-potent Lady Moon deigns to 
shine ? ' here the speaker ogled Kate. ' Who would 
court the hot-house beauty's sickly fragrance, when 
the country floweret's bright loveliness lures the 
captive to her side ? ' and the exquisite dragged his 
chair a quarter of an inch nearer Kate's. 

The Reverend Stephen Grayling looked up from 
the heavy quarto on his knees, as the scraping of the 
chair legs on the oak floor grated on his ears. The 
chaplain has been unusually silent to-night Possibly 
he does not find the young gentleman's chatter in- 
teresting; but he must be a clever man if he can read 
^schylus under that incessant fire of small talk. 
Surely it had been better away in the quiet library ? 
No, Mr. Grayling had elected to ensconce himself in 
the settle corner, with * Oswald,' the big stag-hound, 
stretched at his feet. 

And now the Honourable Lysander flutters airily 
upon the subject uppermost in Sir John's mind — the 
King's death. 
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* Perfectly insensible ; his Majesty had not spoken 
for some hours past." 

' Alas ! ' groaned the knight. 

'Just then Mr. Chiffinch peeps in at the door a-top 
of the staircase — the small door — you remember, Sir 
John } ' 

* Ay, ay,' murmured the Knight, shifting uneasily 
in his chair. 

* And her Grace of Portsmouth quite distraite ' 

' 'Tis bitter cold to-night,' shivered Kate. 

Mr. Grayling rose, and laid a fresh piece of turf 
on the hearth ; then, having glanced across at Mr. 
Shiffington, he riveted his eyes once more on the 
page before him. 

* Quite distraite, upon my honour : she always had 
a soft heart, la belle Louise ' 

*But you were telling us about his Majesty,' in- 
terrupted the Knight. 

' Well, well, all in good time ; I'm coming to that 
soon. So la belle Louise * 

* A thousand pardons. Mistress Kate ! ' 

This from the chaplain, for down had come 
.^schylus with a heavy thud on the floor. ' Oswald,' 
whose dog's mind, waking or sleeping, invariably 
dwelt on robbers, started up and barked furiously, 
whilst ' Bijou,' uncurling her little self from amid the 
satin folds of her mistress's dress, mingled a shrill 
sympathetic yelp with her big friend's mighty voice. 
The doors flew hastily open, and housekeeper, 
major-domo, the cookmaid, Cicely, M. Auguste, with 
a crowded background of alarmed countenances, 
appeared there, all eagerly inquiring what was amiss. 
Really it was too bad ! Here was the Honourable 
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Lysander Shiffington interrupted in the culminating 
point of his thrilling narrative, all because that un- 
mannerly prig of a chaplain had chosen to nod over 
his book, and had let it fall with a crash loud enough 
to awaken the dead. And then, those wretched 
dogs ! Why on earth folks always would keep dogs 
and chaplains, he never could make out. Ill-bred 
pests, every one of them ! And now there was Sir 
John, adding to the Babel with his great 'haw, haw,' 
and a smile positively quivering about saucy Mistress 
Kate's lips. Where was the joke } These country- 
bred folks were boors even at their best, not a doubt 
of that ! 

* Quiet, " Oswald ! " ' 

' Hush — sh — sh. Bijou ! ' sound the voices of Mr. 
Grayling and Kate amid the hurly-burly. And so, 
peace being gradually re-established, the chaplain 
suggested that since the household was all assembled, 
and it was close on nine of the clock, it would may- 
hap be as well to proceed at once with the accus- 
tomed family prayer; for Mr. Shiffington doubtless 
felt fatigued with his long journey, and would be 
thankful to be abed. Sir John Heatherwold bowed 
assent ; the servants fell into their places, Mrs. 
Bridget, the housekeeper, at their head ; M. Auguste 
wedged in by Cicely's side, and so on in order due 
down to Obadiah. The Knight's head is reverently 
bowed, and Kate kneels in the half-shadows by his 
side ; the dogs still as mice, knowing perfectly well that 
the faintest tail-wag just now, would turn them out 
Mr. Shiffington's countenance is a battle-field, where 
spite and mortification struggle with the dismal 
expression he appears to consider a necessary con- 
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comitant of family devotion. Now the chaplain's 
voice, in the name of that assembled household, reads 
out the grand old supplications of our Church — those 
prayers of united Christendom for long centuries. 
* Where two or three are gathered together, with one 
accord.' 

* With one accord,' — the words of the * golden- 
mouthed ' saint keep whispering themselves hours 
afterwards through the silent night to Stephen Gray- 
ling. Had he spoken a lie before high Heaven ? Is 
he really at *one accord' with all who sleep now 
between Heatherwold's roof-tree } Or have jealousy, 
contempt, and malice wormed their way into the 
heart he strives so honestly to keep pure ? Nay, he 
did but silence the foolish tongue which had begun 
to taint the air of Her dear presence with the tittle- 
tattle of a dissolute court. It is so hard to tell where 
right ends and wrong begins. Mayhap it had been 
wiser to have let Kate take her chance, with her own 
guileless heart for her mainstay. What need for him 
to have meddled ^ 

Ay ! what need but that he loved her so ? and it 
tortured him for that vain, empty pate to be paying 
court to her in such loathsome fashion. Had Mr. 
Shiffington been a worthy, noble-minded gentleman, 
— well, what then "i — he was not sure how it would 
have been then ; he had to think over that ; but such 
a brainless court fool! *0h, Kate, my darling! my 
little love! No, no, no!' and the young chaplain 
groaned in bitterness of heart, as he stood with his 
head resting on the tall carved mantel-shelf, while 
some scalding tears would fall down amid the cold 
grey ashes of the dead and gone fire. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Music do I hear ? — 
Ha, ha ! keep time : how sour sweet music is, 
"When time is broke, and no proportion kept I 

Shakspeare. 

Music hath charms to sooth the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 

" Mourning Bride, " — CONGREVE. 

The outward days of mourning for the Merry 
Monarch being fulfilled, Heatherwold Hall bestirred 
itself, and opened its hospitable doors again, and one 
morning there was much running to and fro, and 
airing of blankets upstairs, and unswathing from their 
coverings of chairs, and hangings downstairs, and 
tappings of ale and wine casks in the cellars, and a 
general savoury odour of cooking was now and then 
wafted from the kitchen regions through suddenly- 
opened doors ; and towards dusk every window in 
Heatherwold Hall was aglow with light, for guests 
from many a neighbouring mansion were coming to 
stay there by invitation of Sir John. The Knight, 
fearing that Master Shiffington might find his sojourn 
dull, or, in the young gentleman's own favourite 
parlance, 'ennuyeux,' and thinking, moreover, that 
Kate might prefer some matronly presence in the 
house just now, had invited this goodly company, 
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and. each and all had accepted with alacrity; for Sir 
John and his daughter were vastly popular with their 
neighbours: the former for his kindly hospitable 
nature, and Mistress Heatherwold for her modest, 
winning ways. Mothers held her up as a model of 
discretion and thrifty housewifery to their daughters ; 
but the daughters were not jealous, because, although 
Kate was as nice and as pretty as the best of them, she 
never gave herself airs, nor plumed herself on her 
attractions ; best of all, she never tried, as artful 
maidens sometimes will, to win away some special 
adorer to her own shrine, as she might have tried, 
and successfully too, perhaps, who knows ? 

Her young friends could never thoroughly under- 
stand Kate Heatherwold ; ' it was odd,' they would 
protest among themselves, 'she so good-looking, so 
rich, and getting on too (quite old, near twenty-one !) 
having but to hold up her finger for half the eligible 
youth of the county to be at her feet, and yet to 
have naught to say to any one of them.' Kate must 
be very heartless or very sly, and sometimes they 
would tax her with such like accusations : but she 
would only smile, a little sadly perhaps, and so turn 
the conversation on that beautiful pink tabinet Mis- 
tress Eleanor expected down from London ; or she 
asked if Madame Lettice had succeeded with the 
making of that new conserve ; or if Mr. Lovewell and 
Mistress Margery had settled the happy day together 
yet ; and so, amid their own concerns, the light-hearted 
girls would quite forget Kate's peculiarities, and finish 
up with a kiss and many a protestation that she was 
their dearest darling. Sir John's invitation, therefore, 
as may well be imagined, has out many a household 
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into a state of ecstasy. Family coaches are dragged 
into the light of day ; coffers, packed with best 
ribbons and satins, and linens, and laces, are strapped 
on in every available part ; gentle squires and dames, 
of all ages and sizes, squeeze themselves inside ; the 
windows are shut fast, for it is bitter cold, and then 
* Hey for Heatherwold Hall I ' 

Again, Sir John, in his suit of half-mourning (for is 
not the King dead ? though others may cry, * Long 
live the King i '), stands at the door to welcome his 
guests. All have arrived ; there ensues for about half 
an hour a solemn silence ; the guests have retired to 
their respective dressing-rooms to disencumber them- 
selves of their wrappings ; then, one by one, the doors 
above stairs open, and soft laughter and light footsteps 
become audible as friends meet, and trailing skirts 
rustle adown the old oak staircase, and the company 
enters the banqueting-hall, where the long table 
groans under its weight of good things. 

Clever Mistress Heatherwold exerted herself mar- 
vellously to dispose her guests around her as she 
believed they liked best, and it is wonderful how 
attention to this small detail adds a zest to the 
general contentment. The Honourable Lysander 
was in a delirium of happiness, for he had his best 
clothes on, and the Knight had bidden him be seated 
by Mistress Kate. So charmingly conspicuous ! 
How every fellow round the table must be a-dying 
with envy at him ! Miles away too, from that sallow- 
faced parson up in the corner there by Sir John ! 

That afternoon, Mr. Shiffington had withdrawn 
himself from the public gaze at a very early hour, 
and had only emerged just in time for the banquet. 
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Some faint notion of the exquisite's powers of. adorn- 
ing himself has already been given, and it would be 
unfair to tantalize the reader a second time with a 
description which, after all, must fall so far, — so very 
far short of the reality. And yet one word for the 
coat. The coat was of richest white and gold brocade, 
worth two pounds three shillings and sixpence a 
yard ; and then the shoe-buckles, just one word more 
— diamonds every stone of them ! not paid for in- 
deed, but that would soon be all right enough ; and 
oh, how beautifully they glittered amid the rose- 
coloured satin knots on his shoes ! The Rev. Stephen 
Grayling said grace, and then Kate stole a glance at 
him. He looked very wan and pale, she thought, and 
sighed to herself At that identical moment Stephen 
allowed himself to steal a glance her way ; their eyes 
met ; for very love and pity she smiled gently at him, 
but there came no response ; he only turned, and calmly 
replied to some chance observation of Sir John's. 

Kate could have scratched her lips to pieces for her 
smile now ! * The stony-faced statute of a creature I ' 
but she would let him see. And so she turned, and 
began to chatter with Mr. Lysander, who was quite 
ready, and in five minutes he was ogling and bowing, 
hand upon heart, bringing a whole battery of com- 
pliments and fine sayings into play ; and Kate, too, 
smiled and tossed her head, and talked so fast that 
folks quite marvelled what had befallen sober little 
Mistress Heatherwold. Soon the two fell five fathom 
deep into the dangerous sea of flirtation, nor did they 
come to the surface again all that evening. This was 
.what Mr. Shiffington had been sighing for, and his 
happiness would have been quite complete, if only one 
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little incident had not occurred to damage it, and of 
course Mr. Grayling was his evil genius. Sir John 
HeatherwCld, who loved music with a^ his heart, and 
was possessed of a sensitive ear withal, had bidden 
Kate sing. As fate would have it, the young lady 
selected Master William Shakspeare's ditty, 'Sigh 
no more, ladies,' very much in vogue just then ; 
whereupon Mr. Shiffington volunteered himself as 
second, not indeed that he had any music in his soul 
worth mentioning, but he never liked to be behind- 
hand, especially just now, and took care not to give 
up his coign of vantage by Kate ; besides, it was 
quite the thing then to be able to sing these trifles ; 
and, moreover, he did not see why his voice should 
not be as good as other folks'. Long, however, before 
arriving at ' Hey, ho, nonny,' he came to grief, and 
floundered up and down, from bass to falsetto, from 
falsetto to bass, most excruciatingly ; then the Knight 
thundered, out * Wrong, begin again.' 

They began again, but the unlucky young gentle- 
man's second attempt was ten times worse than his 
first. 'Oswald' howled piteously ; Sir John, unable to 
bear the torture any longer, summoned Mr. Grayling 
to the rescue, bidding him let the company in general, 
and Mr. Lysander in particular, hear what good music 
was. Muttering something about *a cold,' and 'out 
of practice,' the crest-fallen beau retired with the best 
grace he could muster ; nevertheless, he did find it 
aggravating when two of the sweetest voices to be 
found in Yorkshire united themselves in such thrilling 
harmony (just a bit tremulous perhaps, but none the 
less sweet), and a murmur of applause and a hearty 
encore greeted the final chords. 
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This was very hard, but one thing he found harder, 
and that was that, ever and again, having exhausted 
himself with devices for keeping Kate's attention 
concentrated on himself, and suddenly raising his 
eyes to hers, in order to mark the effect of his brilliant 
sallies, he perceived, by her fixed and dreamy gaze, 
that she was paying no heed whatever to him, lost in 
her own thoughts, — 'looking at nothing,' as people 
say, — looking, nevertheless, at a great deal, with her 
mind's eye perhaps, and sometimes, z^h ! even far 
worse than this, her gaze would wander away to where 
Mr. Grayling sat, discussing some learned theme with 
a kindred bookworm. That was hardest of all I it 
really seemed that, turn which way he would, that 
everlasting parson was to be crammed down his 
throat ! 

So several days passed on. The snow lay too deep 
on the garden-paths for much out-door diversion ; but 
each day the ice grew thicker and stronger, and Sir 
John promised his guests a long day and a merry one 
on it, if only the frost would continue. In the mean- 
time, some adventurous couples sallied forth in their 
wraps and furs for a brisk walk in the snow; and 
among these was the young lady of Heatherwold 
herself, with the faithful Lysander for her cavalier. 
Evening, however, was the great time at the old 
hall; then the elder guests disposed themselves at 
the basset and picquet-tables, while the younger ones 
of that merry company would abandon themselves to 
the delights of * Hunt the slipper,' ' Hide and seek,' 
^ Blind man's buff,' or occasionally a little music ; but 
Mr. Shiffington always kept clear, if he could, of the 
music-room. He felt that there, there only perhaps 
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he did not shine, and then Mr. Grayling's assistance 
was so invariably called in ; and anything was better, 
he thought, than to have to sit by, mum-chance, while 
the chaplain chimed in a melodious second to Mistress 
Heatherwold's sweet voice. So he chose the dis- 
agreeable alternative — bad enough, in all conscience 
— of sitting down on the floor to hunt the slipper. 
He abhorred games of all kinds — they were ungenteel, 
and spoiled his clothes so abominably ; still he found 
some compensation for his self-sacrifice, seeing that 
he always contrived to squeeze himself into the 
panting, rustling, whispering, giggling circle beside 
Mistress Heatherwold. Then, too, he had the field 
pretty clear, for Mr. Grayling never joined in these 
romps, but betook himself away to the library. If 
he had betaken himself to Jericho, Mr. Shiffington 
would hardly have cried his heart out ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I should not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 

Sir Richard Lovelace. 

Night. Without doors not a breath is stirring. The 
black outline of the tall trees around Heatherwold, 
stand up gaunt and stiff against the cold blue sky in 
the brightness of the winter moon, whose beams 
flood all around in a sea of light. They glance in, 
too, through the tall narrow windows of the picture 
gallery upon the gilded frames, and they fleck the 
jewelled stomachers and the steel armour of brave 
knights and fair dames of Heatherwold's past gener- 
ations, who gaze stonily down from the walls. The 
very silence of death seems to reign in that gallery ; 
distant strains of music and laughter re-echoing 
through it from time to time seem but to render the 
stillness yet more still. The polished waxen floor 
shines like a cold blue lake of silver. All is calm and 
lifeless. Lifeless } — nay, but Oswald, the hound, lies 
stretched, nose between paws, in a watchful attitude 
beneath the middle window, and where Oswald is 
Stephen Grayling cannot be far off. Ay, there, in 
the window's deep shadow, — no mistaking the outlines 
of that noble head, and the sweep of that dark hair ; 
but the face is well-nigh hidden in the hands. 
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More than an hour since, Mr. Grayling stole away 
from the merry party in the red drawing-room to 
his favourite haunt in the picture gallery, wh6re it 
was always so quiet and still. Few ever put their 
heads inside its doors after dark, for tradition whis- 
pered of ghosts there, so that Stephen Grayling felt 
secure from intrusion. 

Calm, motionless as a statue, he sits in the embrasure 
of the window, but within, surges a tumult of restless 
thoughts, and one thing he has surely learnt from 
them — he must leave Heatherwold without delay. 
Too long he has put off the evil day — ^too long has 
allowed himself the joy of watching and worshipping 
her — too long dwelt in his fool's paradise. Yet his 
love was pure and true ; he felt assured now that, had 
a good man sued for and won the treasure he would 
fain call his very own, he could have prayed God to 
bless them both, and then have hidden himself away 
among his books, to sear over his own life-long wound 
as best he might. But he who fluttered by her side } 
Well, was not he nobly born, handsome, young, not 
evilly disposed, nor altogether unprincipled, as times 
went "i — a man whom Sir John, ' good easy man,' 
might, if solicited, approve 1 Yet for all that, such a 
vain, selfish fool, so utterly unworthy of his high-souled, 
beautiful Kate. It could not be that she loved him. 
No — ten thousand times no ! Thank Heaven, that was 
impossible ! And yet — and yet she would smile and 
prattle, and Kate was no coquette. The harsh, fault- 
finding world had never been able to accuse her of that 

Yet she had changed ; her unwonted trifling of 
those few last days sorely puzzled him. Certainly, 
women, the very best of them, were a contradiction. 
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' Oh, Kate, my darling, the world is full of contradic- 
tions. Had I been a fine mushroom millionaire, and 
not the needy gentleman I am, I would have taught 
thee to love me. Methinks it had been none so diffi- 
cult once. Or, better still, hadst thou been a poor 
maiden, I would have taken thee to my home and 
cherished thee, and toiled for thee, my treasure ! but 
now they would say I sought thee for thy gold. Thy 
father would spurn me from his door, thy companions 
would taunt thee for thy pauper lover, and it might be 
— it might be — thou would*st credit their idle tales. 
No, far better thou should'st never guess. Ah, Kate, if 
only I could guard thee — keep thee from ill as an angel 
might ! If peril came nigh thee, and Heaven might 
grant me to be thy preserver, would*st thou belieVe then 
that I loved thee } Ay, if I might give my life for 
thine, darling, my life for thine ! ' 

Wistfully, wearily, he gazed out upon the chill scene 
before him. The haughty ladies and male-clad knights 
looked down on him from their canvas with cold im- 
passive stare, as though, in the flesh or out of it, their 
hearts had never throbbed with passion or known a 
grief; but old Oswald gazed up at him, a world of 
anxious inquiry in his kind brown eyes. Something 
was wrong, and he must go and lick his friend's hands. 
Hush ! a light step on the threshold, and a fair laughing 
face peeps in at the half-closed door. Then a pause. 
' Oswald ' wags his great tail, for Mistress Heatherwold, 
a blooming fair young ghost indeed, glides noiselessly 
across the gallery floor to the middle window, till she 
stands by Stephen Grayling in the moonlight. A 
gentle touch that must grow into a soft pressure, ere 
the chaplain heeds her presence. 
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' Here, Mr. Grayling, and all alone ? ' 

' Here, Mistress Heatherwold, but scarcely alone 
when so gracious a lady is by,' he said, rising, and 
with an attempt at a smile. 

*Nay,' she asked, looking at him anxiously, *but 
something ails you } ' 

* A trifle sick at heart, Madame,* he answered. 

' Those wearisome books have given you the vapours ! 
Come and play. See, I am here to hide, a rare place 
— 'twill be long enough ere those silly souls will ven- 
ture themselves here after me. But say, where shall 
it be — behind this drapery.? Nay, Master Stephen, 
join our merry-making for once,' she pleaded, as 
Stephen Grayling, having gazed for a moment on 
the beautiful uplifted eyes, turned away and looked 
steadily on the dreary snow scene without. 

* You are very good, Mistress ; but indeed I should 
spoil your game. I cannot find my merry mood 
to-night' 

Kate was half inclined to resent this refusal, but 
she saw that in his face, which hindered the retort 
rising to her lips. 

* Some ill news from home has befallen you ? ' she 
asked. 

* God reward your kind heart ! No, lady.' 

' Then what ails you } ' she persisted once more. 
' What should ail me, Madame ? ' 

* Faith, that I know not,' returned she impatiently ; 
' but there is something.' 

When once Mistress Heatherwold had determined 
on fathoming a mystery, it took a vast deal to turn 
her from her purpose ; and now the weary, saddened 
tones of the man she could not choose but love, had 
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shattered to atoms all the brittle, thin, upper crust of 
pique, and pierced deep down into that warm little 
heart where the love lay nestling. * Tell me/ and 
unflinchingly, steadily, she looked him in the face, 
'Stephen Grayling, what are you thinking of? ' 

* Of you, Kate Heatherwold/ 

She had her answer now, and she blushed like a 
rose in the moonlight ; her eyelids drooped, and draw- 
ing back a step, she murmured, — 

* Thinking of me ! An unworthy theme, methinks, 
for learned Master Grayling.' 

* Nay, Madame, a theme too priceless, too high for 
my poor thoughts ; yet, since they are honest thoughts, 
I have dared let them dwell awhile where they listed.* 

* Honest thoughts merit words,' said the venture- 
some lady, her cheek flushing and paling with each 
throb of her fast-beating heart,.while her fingers toyed 
with the lace about her sleeve. (Oh, Stephen Grayling, 
did ever maiden hold sweeter loving cup nearer to 
man s thirsting lips } Was ever greater temptation 
to drink Y) 

* Say you so, lady ? ' and the chaplain came nearer 
and stood by her side. *Then hear me. .Kate 
Heatherwold, I appeal to your honest truth-loving 
nature. It will tell you that, amid those whose happy 
fortune it is to dwell about you, to serve you, to 
love — ' The chaplain faltered, for one little fleeting 
second, something of a quivering sigh stifiled his 
utterance ; then he continued, ' None is your truer 
friend than he who speaks to you now ! ' 

Somehow these words fell coldly and harshly on 
Kate's ears, but she bowed her head in silent assent. 

* That is well. As that true friend (need I appeal 
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to my higher trust ?) I warn you to take heed. You 
are rich, Mistress Heatherwold ; the world fawns 
upon you. You are generous; do-nothings and 
spendthrifts need your wealth. You are impulsive, 
warm-hearted ; and how may a soul like yours 
suspect a greed for your possessions to lurk beneath 
such seeming devotion to yourself? You understand 
me?' 

* Hardly/ she said, wonderingly. He could not mean 
that such were his motives. 

' Must I needs explain ? Nay, Mistress, but you 
can be quick-witted an you will. Will you let a vain 
coxcomb flatter away your senses ? Will you bestow 
your heart on one (Heaven pardon me if I misjudge) 
who, in sober truth, seeks but for your gold ? ' 

' What do you mean ? ' she asked, haughtily. 

'What I have said ; no less,' he replied. * Yet have 
patience with me, Kate ; these are so nearly my part- 
ing words ; for ere yon moon is at the full, I must be 
gone from Heatherwold.' 

She started and turned pale. 

' Leave Heatherwold ? ' 

'Aye, Madame.' 

* But it shall not be ! It cannot be. Sir John 
would never listen to it. You shall not go,' she cried 
vehemently. 

' Nevertheless it needs must be. Reasons — duty 
call me away ; ' but Stephen Grayling's dark eyes 
glistened. * Kate,' he said, taking her cold, unresisting 
hand in his, 'when I am gone from Heatherwold, mine 
will be but a wintry life — very lonely ; lonelier than 
you can wot of Shall the news ever gladden my 
heart, like an April gleam of sunshine, that the lady 
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of Heatherwold is wedded to one worthy of her — 
equal to her, if that may be, in simplicity and purity 
of purpose ; superior to her, where man should be 
superior; one whom she may look up to, — one in 
whom she may trustfully rest ? Dare I carry such a 
hope as this away with me ? ' 
No answer. 

* And yet, if this hope may not be realised ; if the 
world should not go well with you, as Heaven 
knows how I pray from my heart it may ; if dis- 
appointment and perplexity ever grieve — nay, do I 
seem like a croaking raven when all is so bright and 
cheery about your path ? Child — child — child ! only 
tell me this — tell me this — that if ever you should 
need a friend, who will dare all for you, you will 
remember Stephen Grayling lives to serve you, a 
friend true to death if need be. Will you remember 
this, Kate ? 'Xxw^ to death ! ' 

Long and reverently, with her little hand still in 
his, he gazed at her, as though he would grave her 
picture, as he saw her then, into his memory for the 
lone years to come. Ah, fair face, so pale, so pure in 
the moonlight, with the aureole of rippling hair falling 
about the white neck ! The shimmer of the silken 
dress, the gleam of the pearls about her arms, the yet 
brighter glisten in those sweet eyes — how the remem- 
brance of that night's vision haunted him through all 
his long after-life ! 

Still her hand lay ice-cold in his ; she did not stir. 

' Kate Heatherwold ! Mistress Kate, where are 
you } * 

* Hark,' said Stephen Grayling, * your friends are 
calling you. They come this way. Think^now, they. 
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venture to brave even the ghosts for your sake ! and, 
indeed, they are wise. So, God bless thee. Mistress 
Kate, God bless thee/ 

Then he let her hand gently fall, and advanced to 
open wider the galkry-door. A bevy of young girls, 
with their attendant cavaliers, burst into the gallery, 
Mr. Lysander Shiffington looking about him cautiously, 
quite in their rear, for he did not altogether relish the 
ghostly reputation attached to that chamber. 

' Here she is ! Here she is ! ' shouted they all. 
'Nay, that is too sly, it is not fair; indeed it is not 
fair. The White Lady, you know ! ' this with bated 
breath ; * the White Lady ! come away,' and so, with 
Mr. Shiffington, now their vanguard, they hastened 
from the gallery, dragging Kate with them ; and 
Stephen Grayling was alone again in the haunted 
gallery, with those grim Heatherwolds still gazing 
down on him through the hazy glimmer of the now 
fast-waning moon. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light ; 
But O, she dances such a way ! 
No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight 

Sir John Suckling. 
Yet he would go slide upon his skeates, which I did not like, but he 
slides very well. 

Pepy's Diary. 

The February sun shone out next day with a will, 
but if he dreamed of being able to melt the thick 
coat of ice in the great pond at .Heatherwold, every 
one thought he would find himself vastly mistaken. 
Hitherto Sir John had put a stern veto on the skating. 

* It was cold, not a doubt of that,* he said ; but he liked 

* a good three days' frost to pass over, ere he allowed 
precious lives to trust themselves on the treacherous 
frozen water ; * however, at last, such a three days had 
flown over, and, although some said it was warmer, 
others vowed it was much colder, and, at all events, 
there were no signs of a thaw. 

Bitterly, bitingly cold — cold enough to tinge the 
Honourable Lysander Shiffington's nose with its 
roseate flush ; this seasonable weather certainly did 
not become the young gentleman's rather weak style 

10 
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of beauty. He knew that very well, and the beauts 
practice of cold mornings was to lie a-bed an extra 
hour or two, and to solace himself with a cup of warm 
chocolate ; but to-day that was altogether out of the 
question, for Monsieur Auguste, who had it from 
Cicely (to whom, of late, his spare moments had been 
much devoted), had informed his master that Mistress 
Heatherwold skated as daintily, as though she were 
only footing it in the red drawing-room ; and, be- 
sides, Mr. Shiffington had brought down with him a 
pair of the most enchanting, silver-tipped skates ever 
seen, and the sweetest suit of russet velvet, lined and 
trimmed with miniver, and every thread of it like 
that one his Grace of Monmouth had created such 
a world-wide sensation in at the Hague. Then, too, 
this would be ' such a rare opportunity for showing 
these Yorkshire loons what men of quality could do ; 
if they did not care to squall like' any paid Italian 
fellow, they could skate, which at least was genteel, 
and indeed quite la mode, as every bumpkin knew. 

A brilliant scene then was the pond and its banks, 
that bright February noonday. There were crowds 
of spectators, for the Knight had invited his tenants 
to join in the sport ; fathers, grown too portly to risk 
a tumble, looking on wistfully at their slim darting, 
skimming sons, and wished themselves twenty-three 
again. Mothers, proudly watching their glowing- 
cheeked, sparkling-eyed daughters; yet, withal, secretly 
longing for them to grow tired, and to be safe on 
terra firma again. Skirts and mantles, love-knots and 
feathers, flitted hither and thither in the dazzling 
sunlight. There v/as music too, harps, and fiddles, 
and fifes mingled their strains with the chatter and 
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the shouts of gleeful laughter that ever and anon 
greeted the fall of some unlucky wight. * Ton honour, 
now! Tore gad, who'd have thought it?' Then a 
scramble up somehow, and off again. 

Dogs of high and low degree, wagged expressive 
tails, and barked approval of the fun, as they trotted 
about at the heels of their respective masters. Bijou 
and Oswald, however, sat together on the top of the 
bank ; the poor little court beauty's silky body and 
fringy paws shaking with the cold, as she dismally 
watched her mistress, evidently thinking she had 
taken leave of her senses, and that the whole affair 
was a most mad proceeding. Oswald surveyed the 
scene with a grave attentive countenance, ears erect, 
gazing up from time to time in Stephen Grayling's 
face to see what he thought of it Sir John Heather- 
wold moved here and there among the crowd, a smile 
on his kind old face, with a ' good-morrow, friend,' for 
one, a merry jest for another, and a good word for all. 

' Ah, Oswald, old fellow ! * said he, patting the dog's 
head, 'thou'rt too old and stiff for these pranks, 
eh } And yet I'll warrant me,' said he, addressing the 
chaplain, 'that if your reverence took a fancy for a 
turn on the pond, Master Oswald 'd not be far be- 
hind. Why not join the others, Mr. Grayling } ' 

* I'm no skater, Sir John,' smiled the chaplain, * and 
might come to grief 

'And thereby damage the cloth, eh V resumed the 
Knight 'Well, well, but thou'rt too grave for thy 
years. Master Grayling. "All work and no play" — 
you know the adage. Now, my little Kate, there, 
seems to be of another mind,' he continued, turning 
to watch his daughter's graceful figure, with the 
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hardly less graceful Lysander pirouetting at her 
side. 

The music strikes up a favourite minuet ; and Mis- 
tress Heatherwold and Mr. Shiffington are soon lost 
in the intricacies of the figure. Had you been privi- 
leged to peer very closely into the young lady's face 
you might have seen some dark traces about her eyes, 
as though she had not slept and was weary ; but a 
clever little puff of pearl powder and a suspicion of 
rouge atoned almost successfully for the absent 
beauty tints, and then she smiled so merrily, — but 
then it is quite easy for one to smile and to laugh 
even louder than one's wont, even if one's heart be 
heavy, just as a man may * smile and smile and be 
a villain ' — and few could have found out that Kate 
was not altogether herself that morning. At all 
events, the Honourable Lysander did not find it out. 
How could he have leisure, indeed ? He was far too 
much engaged in posing himself for the benefit of 
the spectators, who, he felt persuaded, were half frantic 
with admiration at his graceful attitudes. 

As for Kate, he was perfectly convinced that she 
had been quite Uprise with him ever since the first 
moment he had set foot in Heatherwold Hall. 
Positively, he did not see why he should longer 
delay that offer of himself for the heiress's acceptance 
that he intended to make; and so he determined on 
doing this before many more hours had passed 
over. 

So all went merry as a marriage bell. The young 
court gentleman was certainly a marvel of grace, and 
many a belle of the company envied Kate her hand- 
some admirer, while the beaus were equally enchanted 
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by the Lady of Heatherwold ; and one by one, ceas- 
ing from their own capers, they gathered in a circle 
about the minuet dancers. The cup of Mr. Shiffing- 
ton*s joy was full. How he was astonishing these 
good country-folks, to be sure ! What a sensation he 
was creating ! Why, confound it, if they could take 
their eyes off him a minute! Tum, turn, tootle, 
teedle, one, two ; — keep time, keep time, gracefully 
now (never forget the line of beauty, though you die 
for it) — ah ! Perfection ! Hark that applause, how 

sweet ! tootle teedle Look at the parson — 

savage, no doubt — tum, tum, tootle — charming dance 
the minuet ; each step expressing such refinement ; 
such tootle, teedle, tum ! Charming 

Crack — split — crash — a jagged chasm bursts be- 
neath their feet — a sullen bubbling rush, a piercing 
shriek, an agonised, despairing clutch with slender 
bleeding fingers at the cruel ice edges, and Kate 
Heatherwold disappears into the leaden pool be- 
neath. 

' Kate ! my child ! Kate ! ' 

Quick as lightning the agonised old man is pushed 
aside, and he falls prone on the bank in a swoon. 

' Kate ! ' 

Another crash, widening that fearful gap all 
around; — a heavy plunge, and Stephen Grayling is 
engulfed by the black surging waters. Shrieks and 
cries resound from the banks, whither all have safely 
fled, and then the awful silence of suspense. 

Hush ! — ^hush ! Does great Heaven demand those 
two young souls ere half their mete of days be told 
out? Will the God of love and mercy bring that 
aged man's grey hairs in such untold misery to his 
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grave? Is the new life of Eternity to unite two 
hearts that seemed fated to dwell apart in this con- 
trary world ? Ah ! look ! her pale face, pale indeed 
unto death now, surges up through the black whirl of 
water, and her fair rounded arms toss wildly, helplessly 
upward ; she sinks — lost ! lost ! lost ! ! 

* Help, quick ! She is here ! — safe in my arms ! ' 
gasps Stephen Grayling, and high above the dis- 
appointed waters of death he lifts his dear burden. 
A few seconds, and Kate Heatherwold lies stretched 
on the bank ; her eyes closed ; her face as the face 
of death ; but the warm breath of life in her still. 

They tried to unclasp her rigid fingers from about 
Stephen Grayling's neck, but they could not 

* Leave her awhile,* he said, * give her air,' and they 
drew back. A convulsive quiver of the white eyelids 
ere they unclosed, and then her eyes look up in the 
face that hangs so yearningly over hers. A flush, 
faint as dawn's first streak, flits across her face. 

* Stephen ? ' 

' Kate, darling, here.' 

A soft smile parts her ashen Ups, and she lies back 
in his arms content as a little child on its mother's 
breast. 

So he bore her to the house, his own clothes and 
hair dripping like a sea-god's ; and, laying her on the 
couch, left her to deft womanly tending, while he 
hastened to carry to Sir John, the joyous tidings that 
death had yielded up his prey, and restored to him 
the Light and Life of his old age. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

As I laye a-thynkynge, a thynkynge, a thynkynge, 
Merrie sang the birde as ske sat upon the boughe ; 
A lovely nayde came bye, 
And a gentil yo«th was nyghe. 
And he breathed many a syghe. 
And a vowe ; 
As I laye a«thynkynge, her beaite was gladsome now. 

Thomas Ingoldsby. 

The very day following upon these events, Sir John 
Heatherwold sent for the Reverend Stephen Grayling 
to the library, and the two gentlemen remained shut 
up together there a good couple of hours. Little of 
their actual conversation has been recorded ; but from 
certain circumstances which took place shortly after- 
wards, it is considered to have been of some im- 
portance. 

Master Stephen Grayling is believed to have 
availed himself of this opportunity to take leave of 
Sir John ; but the old Knight, with some ungentle 
expletives, asked him where he wanted to go, and 
why the deuce he was in 3uch a hurry to be gone ; 
and then wound up with falling on his chaplain's 
neck ; and sobbing out his grateful heart there, be- 
sought him not to leave them. Then, at last, the 
young man's stoical heart melted, and he confessed 
his love. Whereupon the Knight, praying * God bless 
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them both for his two dear children/ bade him go 
seek Kate for his wife, for who had a right to his 
darling if Master Stephen had not ? 

Not that dastardly villain, certainly, whom he had 
beheld with his own eyes leave hold of Kate's little 
hand with the first cracking sound in the ice, and 
coolly, but swift as the wind, skate away to the 
opposite bank, and not a soul had seen him since ; 
but if ever he did set eyes on him again he (the 
Knight), 'with all Heatherwold at his back, would 
horsewhip the very life out of his body, to say nothing 
of a dip in the duck-pond, to %V4^ him a taste of what 
cold water really was ! ' 

But Mr. Shiffington never showed hi^ face about 
Heatherwold more. Some months after, rumour whis- 
pered abroad in the fashionable world, that a marriage 
was on the tapis between the Honourable Lysander 
Shiffington and a lady of great wealth, but of inferior 
quality. Rumour, moreover, who always contrives to 
make the most of things, had so vastly little to say 
anent any other attractions, that some folks thought 
she could have none worth mentioning, unless, indeed, 
an unusually loud voice and temper could be ac- 
counted such. After the arrangement of this 
marriage d-la-mode, Mr. Shiffington was never heard 
of more. 

Just one obstacle lay in the path of the Knight's 
and Mr. Grayling's wishes, and that was that Kate, 
as yet, knew nothing of the plot, and might refuse her 
consent to its details being carried out. During the 
quiet days following that memorable one upon the ice, 
as she lay on her couch covered with her warm wraps, 
with Bijou curled up^snugly by her side (dreaming, 
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no doubt, how nice it was for her dear mistress to 
have come indoors tQ her senses again), Mistress 
Heatherwold conned over all the events of the past 
ten days. If Mr. Grayling had seemed to her an 
incomprehensible being once, he seemed so no more ; 
she understood it all so well now ; that cruel ordeal 
by water had opened her eyes. Bijou was right, 
indeed; Kate had found her senses, whither had 
they fled, when she imagined that a mind so true, 
so noble as Stephen Grayling's, once bent on self- 
sacrifice, was to be turned aside by her poor little 
attempts to goad him on to jealousy } She blushed 
all to herself, as she thought of that double game she 
had played, that fooling and trifling with a creature 
she despised, in order to torment the man she loved. 
Poor Kate ! well, if vanity had misled her, she had 
been sorely punished, and she repented ; but yet, 
withal, she was very happy, for she murmured to 
herself as she stroked and petted her own little hand, 
that he had taken in his, that night in the moonlit 
gallery, and thought of his dear face as it hung over 
her by the pond's brink. ' I know he loves me now 
Come what may, I know he loves me now ! ' 

So, perhaps, after all, Mr. Grayling did not find his 
wooing the hard matter such things sometimes are. 
At all events he gained the day, for one bright June 
morning of that self-same year the bells of old 
Heatherwold church tower rang out a blithesome 
marriage peal, bidding all 'good Christian folks re- 
joice,' as in truth there was cause for rejoicing ; for 
that day was not only the glad dawn of future blessed 
years for a pair of true lovers, but the beginning of a 
bright era to all about them. Those united wedded 
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hearts were destined to be a well-spring of goodness 
and charity; and tradition for many a mile round, 
still tells of the good deeds and noble lives of Master 
Stephen Grayling, and the gentle lady of HEATHER- 
WOLD Hall. 
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You want to know all about it? Well — ^there, it 
ain't so much of a story ; but such as it is, I've kep' it 
to myself this score of years and more. Men, you see, 
lad, has been hanged for less things than murder afore 
now ; and I expect I've been a sort of a coward ever 
since I first see daylight I don't say this story I've 
got to tell is murder, and I don't say it ain't, mind that, 
now ; all I know is, how it seems and feels to me — 
ten thousand devils, that's about it I Once I heerd 
tell on a man did something or other outlawry; I 
don't know whether 'twas a sin, or whether it wasn't 
he'd been about, but 'twas, as I say, outlawry ; and 
they caught him, and took and fixed him down to a 
rock with iron chains, and then they sets a great 
carrion bird to gnaw away at his vitals, him being 
alive all the time, mind ye ; and that there gnawin' 
and clawin', it went on for years and years. Once I 
used to think this was an old grandmother's tale, and 
say yon inside of his couldn't nohow have held out 
all that time; but I understand now how it might 
have been, because 'tis just that sort of feelin' that's 
been going on inside o' me this long time ; but I'm 
near ate up now — ^very near, else I shouldn't be a 
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tellin* of ye what I'm going to tell ye. 'Tain't my 
body's lights and liver that's being ate up ; no, for 
aught I can tell about them, they might last me 
another twenty year and more ; but there's another 
sort of liver as some folks calls conscience, and that's 
all wrong in me, and wore out ; leastways I can't 
stand it all no longer, and I'm a-goin' fast It don't 
strike me I shall be breathin' this time to-morrow 
night; aye, I'm nighly sure yon copper-coloured 
thread's the last I shall ever see o' the blessed sun- 
light, so 'twon't be no sort of use to be setting the law 
on me, if you chance to be minded to be doin' it, 
when you've heard my tale right out. 

What's that you're sayin' about a better world ? 
Rot ! That's just what they went and put on his 
slat-stone, and — and — hers, but look here now, lad, 
it's all very well for them that goes through the 
world, eatin', and drinkin*, and enjoyin' theirselves, and 
don't see the notion of givin' it all up so easy, that's 
the end and the beginnin' o' your better world ; but 
it don't suit me ; no, once I'm safe down six foot 
under ground, I'll be feasted away on till I'm done, 
and then they'll be crawlin' to somebody else — 'twill 
be your turn by then mayhap — but, at all events, I'll 
be done with. 

But you're for the story, ain't you. Well, and I'm 
goin' to tell it you, for somehow I owe it you, like ; 
seems to me 'tis but fair play towards you and your 
good lass that I should make a clean breast of it afore 
I die ; for you've both been main good and Christian 
behaved to the stranger man that's come to your 
place to die, and I'd liefer be tellin' of it all to you 
than to the parson, he'd be for talkin' to me about 
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forgiveness, you see, or some such, and there ain't 
nothin* o* that sort for me ; but you — there, you can 
only sit and listen, and that's just what I'm wantin*, 
no more nor less, and when youVe heerd me through, 
ye can think what ye like, and say of me what you 
like, 'twon't be no sort of matter to me, because, as I 
tell ye, I'm just a dead man, and in the grave the 

best on us ain't much ; and the worst on us 

Well, there, this 'tis how it all came about: 'tis 
better than a good seveAty mile from here that 
Carnwythian lies, away there, down on the West 
Cornwall coast ; 'tain't much of a place this Carnwy- 
thian, just a dozen or so of cottages, lyin' hid deep 
betwixt the hollows of two tall clifts, that us folks 
used to call the Wolf and the Lamb. Out in a boat, 
ten- minutes from shore, you wouldn't have guessed at 
any sort of a place bein* there at all, 'twas so hid 
away in the twists and turns of they clifts. That's 
the place I was reared in; but I can't say where 'twas 
I was born — some spot t'other side of the Channel, I 
take it, for they picked me up after a storm, off the 
beach, out of a French boat that went ashore on the 
rocks, down under the Wolf — I was the only soul 
saved — saved to be cursed! Yes, 'tis a curse has 
followed me all my life long ; I brought it to the 
woman who took me up in her arms, and hugged me 
to her breast, and said, ' Poor cheeld, then ; poor 
cheeld ; ' and carried me to her own home, and took 
and warmed me at her own hearth, and fed me and 
clothed me, and treated me as lovin' and kind as 
ever she did her own boy Tim. Trevarthen was the 
name of this woman and her mate, and for nigh thirty 
year of my life, Trevarthen was the name I bore. I 
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don't believe there was six months' difference betwixt 
Tim's age and mine, and folks thereabouts used to 
call us the twins, and we were always fair friends, and 
brotherlike together. I was bigger grown than Tim, 
by many a good inch, but for all that, Tim Trevarthen 
was a well set, brave little figure of a man enough, 
and when I used to go for to joke him about his 
littleness, he'd only laugh in the bright cheery way he 
had, and say he was ' tall enough to please the lasses, 
anyhow,* and that was true. 

Nigh every man and boy in Carnw3rthian was 
fishermen, but old Trevarthen, he was a tailor, and as 
soon as ever Tim and me was old enough to set a 
needle, we were put to the tailorin' too. Tim, he 
took to his trade wonderful well, but for me, I 
always had a sort o' hankerin' after the fishin' ; plyin' 
a needle seemed to me poor woman's work enough, 
when you might be tossin* out there, away over the 
mighty waves, with the wind and the sea birds skreekin' 
about your ears. Them are fine sounds, my lad, once 
youVe heard 'em, but Tim, he set nought so much of 
a value on 'em as I did. Tisn't that he was one bit 
of a coward, mind that ; no, but he was quieter- 
natured, and so, as I telled ye, we were not so much 
what you'd call friends as brothers ; for maybe you've 
noticed afore now, that brothers often takes quite 
different sorts of likin's, and our fancies was as different 
as eel from oyster, and when I went for to call Tim 
' land lubber,' he'd turn round and bid me begone for 
a * sea-oaf; ' but all this was jokin', mind, and the best 
sort of it too, and I'd have cut my right hand off to 
do a good turn for Tim, and Tim would ha' given his 
life's blood to serve me, I'm Gospel sure of that ; he 
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did do it once, nighly, when I was down with typhus 
fever ; yes, then he nursed me, tender as a woman, 
that he did. Open the lattice, there's a good lad, 
tis stiflin* to-night 

So, as I say, Tim Trevarthen was a quiet-natured 
fellow, one who didn't need to be constant lettin' off 
the steam, as one may call it, and me and he was well 
enough content to abide by his father's will about his 
way in life ; and for the matter of that, I didn't com- 
plain neither. Trevarthen and his wife, you see, had 
been to me more than father and mother and all, and 
it wasn't for me to be settin' up my will against theirs, 
and so tailors us two began, and tailors we growed . 
up ; only when my work was done, 'twasn't many 
days didn't see me down on the beach, among they 
fishin' boats, and puttin* off to sea with one or other 
of the Carnwythian men, and often as not I'd bring 
'em home a right good haul for supper too. Ay, I 
was a brave hand at it, that I was, and a fine swemmer 
I was, too ; why, I'd as lief, or liefer, been in the water 
than out of it, and many's the life I've saved that way, 
off that 'ere dangerous bit of coast, and them rocks ; 
but that don't go to settin' aught against my account 
for the one life — hand me over that there pitcher, 
lad ; my lips is parched, and the words stick. 

Well, as I was tellin' of ye, Carnwythian was a 
queer out-o*-the-world sort o' little place. 'Tweren't 
so far away, however, from St. Ives' Church-town, 
and the high road to there, lay about a mile beyond 
wher6 the two clifts I was talkin' of, joined together 
again, to back of Carnwythian ; but out by sea way 
they two great rocks stood apart like friends that 
has quarrelled, and opened out all wide and gloomy. 

II 
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The Lamb side sheered down gradual to meet the 
sea that come up to it at high tide, clear and blue as 
glass, and deep enough to float the biggest of our 
boats, but the Wolf was a black lonesome crag of a 
cliff, lappin' over at the top, and makin' vugs and 
hollows half way down it, where the great boulders 
had broke way, and wedged theirselves tight down 
into the sands below, so tight that 'tis only the great 
Judgment Day as shall be able to loose 'em again. 
We did use to call they the Cubs, the Wolf's Cubs, 
you know, and wide enough, just the same as if they 
were the real thing, we Camwythian folks, as knew 
their treachery, kep' clear of 'em, even on the smoothest 
of summer days, for they spread out under the water 
nigh upon half a mile, and there was among them 
many a cruel spike of rock that would have stove in 
a ship's bottom afore you could say Jack Robinson, 
But for all that, they Cub rocks half made the bread 
of our people, for 'twas a rare place for crabs, and not 
a few lobsters neither, and Carnwythian shell-fish was 
famous for scores o' miles round. The way we used 
to trap 'em was to bait the pots, and set 'em at low 
water, down among the rocks, and then, when 'twas 
low water again, we'd go and pull 'em up, and there 
wern't many of the traps but had its lodger then, I 
can tell ye. But 'twas a wild drear place that Wolf, 
for all the water used to come swellin' up round its 
foot, smooth as a lookin'-glass, and blue as only 
Cornish salt water can be, and it had to be a calm 
day indeed that it hadn't its white fringe, breakin' up 
against the shingle, and its million small flecks of 
foam whirlin' round like madness, as far as you could 
fling your eyes. When you come from the moor 
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above, down to the bottom of Carnwythian street, 
as they called it, and stood on the pile of stones 
banked up with planks, as served for a jetty, you 
could stretch out your arm and a'most touch the 
rocky side of the Wolf, for it jutted out like, in a 
regular point there, and 'twas to t'other side where 
the Cub rocks lay ; once round that point you could 
see naught of Carnwythian, and for the barren look 
of the place to right and left of you, as far as ever 
you could see along that jagged coast-line, and for 
all you could hail any human creature, you might as 
well have been in your grave at once. 

I can't say whether 'twas that made it such a 
favourite trystin' place for sweetheartin' ; anyhow, at 
low tide there was a nice smooth ribbon of sand 
windin' round betwixt the cliff's base and the Cubs, 
and not a shadow of danger about it neither, because 
here and there were ever so many narrow little gullies 
and inlets leadin' up and back round into Carnwy- 
thian. A rare spot it had been for the smugglers and 
wreckers long ago. As to the smugglin', I won't say 
we were yet altogether so clear of it as we might have 
been ; but that's neither here nor there, and anyhow, 
the ^ourtin' and the contrabandin' shared their ledge of 
sand peaceable enough together. To my mind there 
should have been a look-out house just about there, 
but there wasn't no such a thing. 

Carnwythian folks was given to doin* a main sight 
of sweetheartin' ; every lad had his lass, sometimes 
two ; but me and Tim we kep' ourselves wonderful 
free. I don't know how 'twas, I don't think 'twas the 
lasses' fault altogether, and, after our own ways, we 
was both on us well lookin* lads enough ; but for me^ 
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I was always liefer out among the nets and tackle 
than danglin' along the sands, tied to a wench's apron 
string, and Tim he stuck to his board and his mother, 
and didn't seem to trouble his head much about the 
women. Ay, ay ! Tim Trevarthen was a rare brave 
workman and a still betterer son. 

Well, as I teird ye, 'twasn't often Tim and me 
agreed in our likin's ; but one day we took it into 
our heads to go hankerin' after the same thing. The 
devil, — couldn't nohow have been God A'mighty, — set 
a woman in our ways, a beauty she was too, with her 
great dark eyes, and her white neck, and her walk as 
stately as a queen's. None could quite tell where she 
hailed from, she set herself down all of a hurry one 
day in a little cottage to back of Carnwythian, which 
belonged to old Trevarthen ; he'd bought it, you see, 
out of his savings, years afore then. 'Twas a strange 
by-sort of spot for such as she to choose for a dwellin'- 
place, but there was some shook their heads mysterious, 
and said her history was stranger. I don't know as 
these folks know'd more about her than us who know'd 
nothing at all ; only that's what they said. But aw ! 
there, when a man's goin' headlong to make a fool 
of hisself, what store does he set by they sort of tales ? 
As I said afore, ye must ask the devil how 'twas Tim 
and me both set our souls to win this girl, when there 
were honest Carnwythian lasses to be had for the 
askin' ; but that's what we did do ; but Tim, he didn't 
dream, mind ye, that Kathleen Duval, that's how she 
called herself, was aught to me, and he would speak 
out in her praise open enough at first ; but ye may 
guess how his words jangled in my ears like, and 
maddened me like fire, and one day I scowled up 
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fierce at him and said, *Ye'd best be lookin' out, 
mate, what youVe doing of, yon,' and Tim, he answered 
ever so proud, tossin* back his bright curls, and flush- 
in' red as a turkey-cock, * I thought you was above 
listenin' to tales against a woman's name and fame 
like that.' You see he was out of his reckonin' about 
it altogether. 

After that Tim quite give up speakin' about 
Kathleen, till kt last I made sure the fancy was 
passin' out of his mind entirely. 'Twas little enough 
Kathleen Duval had to say to Carnwythian folks in 
general ; whoever she was, and wherever she come 
from, she kep' her secrets, and bore herself as proud 
as proud. She could have had no lack of money; 
everythin' she bought in the food way she paid for 
punctual, and every month old Trevarthen used to 
go up and receive his rent from her, and always 
comed back, too, so full of admirin' talk about her 
and her beauty, that his old woman used to get that 
angered and put out, she'd .set to and talk Scripture, 
and as how favour were deceitful, and beauty vain. 
Now it happened that about the third time the rent 
fell due, old Trevarthen was laid up bad with the 
rheumatics, and couldn't leave his bed, and Tim was 
busy finishin' off a job for the tailors as employed 
him down to St. Ives ; and the old man, who was a 
bit fond of his money, bid me go up to Kathleen 
Duval and take the rent of her. It might have been 
fancy, but I thought Tim looked up sharp from his 
work ; if he did, he only laughed out the next moment, 
but his laugh was a thought queer like. 

'Look out, my lad,' says he to me; 'mermaidens 
ain't nothing to she, so take care of yourself.' 
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' How d'ye come by that, then, Tim ? * said I. 

' Hearsay/ answered Tim, careless-like, bendin' his 
head down low over his trouserin* ; but for all that his 
cheeks growed red to the ear-tips. Then I went up 
to the cottage, and 'twas that just capped all the 
mischief of it — ay, ay, 'twas that did it Ye see I 
hadn't come to be speakin' with her afore that day ; 
I'd just looked at her as I might have looked at a 
beautiful peach or lily-flower as didn't nohow belong 
to me, and thoft, ' Ay, ay, sweet and fair enough for 
sure ! ' and the next minute let it slip out of my mind ; 
but 'twas another thing altogether, look ye, when I 
come within range of her warm breath, and the glance 
of her beautiful eyes. If she had seemed fair to me 
as I'd seen her sittin' there lone by her lattice-window, 
or walkin' solitary by the sea-shore, what was she when 
I met her face to face, and heard for the first time 
the voice that sounded deep and soft, like some sweet 
sort of music ? 

'Twon't go far to describe the livin', breathin' 
Kathleen Duval a bit true, because I tell ye her 
hair hung down over her shapely white neck in thick 
dark curls, not they roly-polys lasses in general loves 
to screw out o' wisps o' whitey-brown paper ; no, no, 
great soft heaps of hair that had neither end nor 
beginnin', but rippled away into each other like the 
long waves of a summer night's tide, and her eyes — 
there, I can't be telHn' ye what their colour was ; 
sometimes they seemed sloe-black; sometimes they 
looked out on ye clear deep grey from under the eye- 
brows, that were arched like Heaven's own bow; 
sometimes I fancied those eyes of hers had a green 
light in them like when the sun shines down into the 
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fathomless sea ; but there, there was no guessin' at 
their real colour, for she had a nack of lookin' straight 
at you for the space of a clock-tick, and then she'd 
let them pure white eyelids, with their long dark lashes, 
fall like a curtain and shadow 'em over, so that there 
was no real readin' 'em ; no, nor her thoughts neither ; 
colour she had next to none, for she wasn't one of 
your cabbage-rose blowzy beauties — not she, only 
when somethin' stirred her sudden, there would come 
into her cheeks a glow like the settin' sun-light through 
sea-shells, but her lips were coral red, and about their 
smile was a — aw, lad — I can see it now — now, as first 
I saw it, when she spoke they few words to me about 
the settlin*, and as she counted down the crowns and 
shillin's, with her beautiful fingers, I thought on Tim 
and his joke about the mermaiden, and felt all over 
stricken like, and from that night, stricken I was. 

'Why, ye look a bit tired, Mr. Trevarthen,' said 
she; *sit ye down, and take a cup of tea; I'm just 
a-makin' of it' I wasn't so much of a tea-drinker, 
but I'd ha' taken in buckets full if only it could have 
kep' me sittin' there in the light of her beauty ; but 
at last I couldn't find no further excuse to stay on, 
and so I bid her good-night and farewell, and went 
home; and when I got there, Tim, he had nothin* 
more to say, but the old people they were main anxious 
to hear what I thought on her, and asked me a heap 
of questions ; but I wasn't in no mood for that sort of 
thing, and growled just a word or two as gruff as sortie 
ill-mannered cur; and then I went up to my bed, 
where I lay turnin' and tossin' half through the 
night, and could get no wink of sleep for thinkin' on 
Kathleen Duval. After that, many's the day I used 
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to be finding my way, on some excuse or other, up to 
her cottage. Sometimes it was to see if I could be 
doin' any errands for her to St. Ives' ; sometimes, 
and that was oftenest, 'twas to bring her a crab or 
lobster, or a basket of the finest pilchers I could pick 
from the nets ; and she'd accept my poor gifts with all 
the ways of a queen, and her careless word or two of 
thanks was payment gold sovereigns would have been 
naught to. Ay, Kathleen Duval, it seemed to me 
that not all the gold of Californy, nor the pearls of 
the ocean, wouldn't have been good enough to offer 
thee ! And when I'd saved up enough earnins' I used 
to get over to St. Ives, and buy her many a little 
keepsake, and she just accepted 'em all as if they was 
her due, sometimes scarce condescendin' even to look 

' c 

twice at my gifts ; but there, — if they gave her half a 
minute's pleasure, 'twas all I cared for, and I was main 
happy, poor fool that I was ! 

Well, one day, I bought a gold ring set round with 
pearls. I paid a sight o' money for it, and the guineas 
that little kickshaw cost had been toilsomely earned, 
but they were honest enough come by ; and I was 
proud, that I was, when I took it out of its slit in the 
little red velvet cushion ; 'twas a pretty glisterin' bit 
of a thing, eighteen carat gold, and real to the back- 
bone, real as the love my heart had for her. Many's 
the time I'd heard her say as how much she loved 
precious stones ; 'tis a queer fancy women has for 
they little sparklin' bits of things, and Kathleen was 
like the rest of them, gold and jewels *did her tyts 
good,' she always said; and, indeed, when first she 
settled down to Carnwythian, I'd seen many a fine 
ring glistenin' on her fingers, and her clothes were a 
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deal handsomer and betterer than the very best our 
Camwythian girls ever wore; but as time went on, 
she laid all they smart things by, and just used to 
wear cotton skirts and checked woolly shawls like the 
rest. Still, when she glanced her eyes on the box I 
held, and saw the ring, she stretched out her hand as 
if 'twere a sort o' nature in her to do it, and her eyes 
shined brighter than the jewels ; but that wasn't the 
way I'd made up my mind to be givin' it her. 
No, I just took her hand in mine, but she, laughin* 
quiet 'all the while, snatched it away ever so quick. 
I catched hold oif it again, and held it tight — tight to 
my burnin' lips, and then 'twas that I slipped my 
love-token on to her white finger, and she murmured • 
something, but it wasn't sayin' me nay. There was 
another ring there a'ready ; 'twasn't much of a beauty, 
only a little circle of gold, with five blue stones in its 
middle, makin' a sort of a forget-me-not flower ; and 
I went to pull it off to make room for my pearl-ring, 
but she said, all of a hurry, * Let it bide.' 

* Why > ' says I. 

' Because I choose,' says she. 

* Ye can't hold much by such a poor thing as that, 
Kathleen,' says I, examinin* it in a despisin' sort of 
way ; * 'tain't worth in shillin's the pounds I give for this.' 

'May be not,' says she, 'but let it bide. Let it 
bide ! I say,' she calls out quite fierce-like, as I tried 
once more to pull it off. 

' Who gave it yoii } ' I asked her. 

' Is that your business, then } ' asked she back in 
her proudest way, and flushin' all over her face. 

' Yes,' answered I, ' 'tis my business, for I do love 
you, Kathleen Duval.' 
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* No, do ye now ? ' says she, tumin' away with a 
smile. 

' Yes, and you know I do.' 

* How should I ha' known it ? ' says she, gfrowin' 
dead white. ' 'Tain't my fault, is it } ' 

* Fault or fortune,' says I, * 'tis true, and I've come 
here to-night to ask ye to be my wife.' 

' Ye've no right — I've given ye no cause for this,' 
says she, tossin' her head. 

' Cause ! ' says I. ' Haven't ye smiled on me, looked 
gracious on me, called me Hugh ? ' 

' Well, an' if I have } ' flashes she. 

' Taken my gifts ? ' I went on. 

' Wonderful store ye set by your paltry faUthe-rals,' 
says Kathleen, with glitterin' eyes; and goin' to a 
little wooden work-box, and flingin' back its lid, she 
tossed all my poor keepsakes across the table at me. 

* D'ye think I can't get heaps o' such by holdin' up 
my little finger } Take your gifts.' 

' 'Tain't the gifts, and that ye know, Kathleen,' says 
I, strivin' hard to keep my temper ; for ye see, lad, 
I know'd I hadn't been speakin' just as I ought. 

* 'Tis all your gracious kind words has done it.' 

' Words don't go for much,' says she. 

' Every one of yours is diamonds to me, Kathleen.' 

' Don't be a fool,' says she, smoothin' down. 

'There's naught else I care for in all the wide 
world now once I've seen you. Listen, Kathleen, 
darlin' ' 

*No,' says she, softenin* wonderful; 'don't be 
thinkin' more about me — ^ye'd best not, Hugh Tre- 
varthen, 'twon't be for your happiness — 'twon't, indeed.' 

'That's my business,' answered I, 'and 'tis just all 
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one to me, whether you do bring me happiness or 
ruin/ 

' Don't talk like yon/ she answered, ' to such as me ; 
— I ain't worth it ; * and her beautiful eyes looked all 
shinin* wet. 

* Not worth it ? ' said I, smilin' up ; * why, wouldn't 
I stake my soul ' 

' Look here, Hugh Trevarthen,* says she, interrupt- 
in' me and layin' her hand on my shoulder, much as 
she might ha' set about soothin' a child ; ' you're a 
good fellow, and I like you ; there's that about ye I 
don't feel as I've the heart to — to go doin' — as I 
might ha* done-^ ' 

' What d'ye mean, Kathleen ? I don't under- 
stand ' 

* No/ says she, 'and 'tis better not. Only just you 
take my word for't, and be going home, and don't 
come here again ; and look here,' she went on, slip- 
pin' my little ring off her finger, * go an' give this to 
one o' they honest lasses as loves you down yon ; 
there's a good two couple of 'em, I'll be bound,' and 
she laughed and patted me on the shoulder. 

' Don't go for to mock me like that, Kathleen,' I 
answered. * I can't ever love none but you, and you 
know't ; and if you won't have my ring, I'll just go 
down and fling it in the sea.' 

* Eh ! eh ! would you now t ' says she, laughin' 
and slippin' the thing back on to her finger, and then 
flirtin' her hand about this way and that way to see 
how it shined. * Well, then, I'll just keep it till you're 
in another mind, for I've taken a fancy to't, and 'tis a 
sweet pretty thing, that's true/ 

*And now, am I not to have one kind look for't, 
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one sweet ? ' says I, stealin' my arm round her 

waist 

' Oh, a dozen ! ' said she, laughm' uneasy, and 
slippin' like an eel from my hold ; 'and now just you 
be goin' home, Mr. Trevarthen. Look/ and she 
pointed to where the sun was dippin' down low into 
the sea, ' 'twill be night soon.* 

'And these are the kind words ye promised?' I asked. 

' Yes,' says she, ' the kindest I can give, and kinder 
than ye're thinkin' them, for look here, now, what'U 
the neighbours be sayin' about ye, if ye stay danglin' 
here after dark ? * 

'Twas little I recked what the neighbours might 
be sayin' about me ; but I had a thought for her, for, 
as I told ye, Carnwythian tongues had been waggin' 
about her already. 

* And may I come to-morrow ? ' I asked. 

* Come when ye like, if ye needs must,' said she, 
yawnin' a bit, and stretchin' out her hand again to 
watch the new ring glitterin' in the red sunglow. 

'And ye do like me a little — only say that, 
Kathleen } ' 

' Oh, ay,' says she, * I like ye, then — there, go along, 
do,' and with that she just fairly pushed me out, and 
set to lockin' up the doors and windows, and in half 
an hour or less, maybe, 'twas all quiet and dark round 
the cottage ; and after I'd lingered just a bit longer 
up and down by there under her garden hedge, 
murmurin' a bit of a prayer, — you see, I used to pray 
now an' then in those days — to the angels to watch 
over Kathleen — my Kathleen, — I went home. The 
two old folks were sittin' to their bit o' supper alone. 

' Where's Tim ? ' said I. 
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' Dunno/ grumbled old Trevarthen ; ' him an* you's 
makin' of yourselves main scarce o' nights. Sit down, 
can*t yer, an* eat yer supper, and don't be keepin' of 
the vittals waitin' about till midnight this fashion/ 

' I ain't hungry/ said I. 

' There ! ' groaned mother, ' and ain't that just what 
I've been a-sayin' ? What's come to both of ye ? 
Ye used to be hearty lads enough/ 

* 'Tis stiflin' warm in here/ said I. ' I'm going out 
again. Good-night ; don't be waitin' up ; ' and so I 
slammed the fore-door after me and went out. Some 
thought that 'twas hard for they two old folks to be 
sittin' in there together, all dull an' lonesome, came 
over me. * But 'tis nought,' said I to myself, ' 'tis 
nought, they had their day — once. I wonder what's 
gone o' Tim ; he always used to be home by supper- 
time punctual as the clock. Out a courtin', mayhap ; 
ha ! ha ! yes, that's it ; out a courtin' ! ' and then I 
laughed at my own joke. What a rare sight 'twould 
ha' been to ha' caught our steady old Tim a-makin' 
love ! and then, tho' I'd said it, I couldn't make a 
picture of it in my mind a bit. Tim courtin' ! Why, 
he was just every bit cut out for an old bachelor, with 
they quiet ploddin' ways of his, and shy as a bird ; 
and thinkin' about that just bringed me back to my 
own love-makin' with Kathleen Duval. I didn't feel 
altogether so comfortable about it ; she hadn't said 
nay, that was true, but, then, had she said ay } Well, 
there, I couldn't tell just ; we had a sort o' sayin', as 
one might call it, in Carnwythian, that when a woman 
don't say nay, why she means ay ; and so that was 
how I comforted myself; but still, for all that, I 
hadn't been able to make her out. Well, but hadn't 
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she kep* the ring, an' said she liked me, an' hadn't 
that been good hearin' ? ' Yes ! and so whistlin' soft 
to myself I strolled along the path up over the Wolf, 
and then sat down on the top to enjoy the cool night 
breeze. 

'Twas nighly ten o'clock, and save and except for 
the starlight 'twould ha' been dark, for the moon was 
young. Far down below the sea was rolling up with 
a soft hushin' sound, and I lay down my length along 
the edge among the gorse, and peeped over, just to 
mark how far the tide might be up. There were, 
maybe, five or six yards of sand betwixt it and the 
Wolf's base, and as I cast my eyes along to see the 
sparkles of phosphoric light as the waves broke, I 
saw in the distance two figures walkin'. That they 
were man and woman didn't need twice lookin*, 
because he had his arm round t'other's waist, and 
there was some sort of a dark sweep of a woman's 
skirt showin' out against the white light of the 
waves, 

Carnwythian folks were always early, and the latest 
courtin' ever I heard on was always got through with 
afore the black an' white clock to front of our mittin'- 
house had struck the half-after eight ; and now 'twas 
nighly ten ; but 'tweren't in no way any business of 
mine, and I had a fellow-feelin' for they two lovers ; 
wouldn't I ha' given all my life's luck just to have 
had my Kathleen out there by the sea-shore that 
sweet summer night ? But who that couple could be, 
I wasn't for the life o' me able to make out. They 
was both much of a height, the woman bein' every 
bit as tall as the man ; and then I runned over on my 
fingers the couples as I knew was keepin' company 
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In Carnwythian. There was Zack Polwhellan, and 
Nan Pengarth ; but Zack was a maypole, and Nan 
stumpy and round as a porpoise, that she was. And 
then there was Sally Tremaine an' Job Grud worth ; 
but Sal was as gawky as a clothes' prop, and Job as 
broad as a Dutch smack. And then, no — couldn't 
nohow be none of our Carnwythian folk at all. Then as 
I stretched my neck to have one more look I saw they 
were turnin' round up over the moor by Saint Keyne's 
Cave. Saint Keyne*s was one of they inlets IVe 
telled ye of aVeady. Well, out o' sight, they were, as 
the sayin' is, out of mind too, for I was a deal more 
thinkin' of Kathleen Duval than of other folks, or 
their sweetheartin' either, just then, and so I turned 
homewards again. The door was still on its latch, 
and I crep' upstairs as quiet as I could, not wantin' 
to waken up Tim and the old people ; but when I 
came into our room, Tim's bed was empty ; ten 
minutes after, however, I heard him come stealin* up 
a-tiptoe. 

* Where have ye been so late, then, Tim } ' said I 
from my bed. 

* What ! not asleep yet, mate ? ' answered Tim, turn- 
in* round ; I thought I'd never seen my foster-brother 
look so handsome as he looked then. There was a 
bright rosy colour in his cheeks, which his perseverin' 
ways at the tailorin' didn't often allow of; his golden 
curls were tossed back, shinin' in the lamp gleam, 
and there was such a light in his blue eyes as I'd 
never seen there afore. * Not asleep yet ? ' 

*No,' answered I, * I'm but just a-bed ; 'twas so hot, 
and I've been strollin' up over the Wolf 

*The devil, you have.^' said he, turnin' round 
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sudden ; and then he laughed, merry like. ' Been 
a-courtin' ? ' 

* No/ grumbled I ; ' what's gone and put that into 
your head ? and what's made ye so late yourself ? 
Been St. Ives' way, I s'pose ? ' 

'No/ says Tim; 'good-night, old chap, I'm dead 
beat,' and then he turned in, and in ten minutes was 
fast asleep. 

' I wonder if ever he'll come to know what love is, 
himself,' thought I, as I lay listenin' to his soft, regular 
breathin', and then I tossed, and turned, and thought 
of Kathleen Duval, and her sweet charms, and turned, 
and tossed, and thought again, till I s'pose I fell asleep 
at last ; but 'twas only to dream of Kathleen Duval, 
and her fair white hands, with my pearl ring a-shinin' 
there ; and there, too, I saw so plain the little blue 
forget-me-not ring beside it, that it had been her 
fancy not to let me pull off. Dawn was past, and the 
old blackbird was a-singin' by our lattice afore I did 
close my eyes; and then somehow next mornin' I 
overslep' myself, and when I did stir there was a job 
of work to be got through that kep' us close indoors 
all the forenoon. As I sat perched up there on the 
board, plyin' my needle, I was very silent, thinkin' 
still about Kathleen ; but Tim were singin' and 
whistlin', blithe as a bird. Thinks I to myself, 'Just 
you wait, my chap, till there's a woman comes steal- 
ing your heart, as Kathleen has stolen mine,' and then 
I sighed in a groanin' sort of way. 

'Ye're down in the mouth, this mornin',' said Tim, 
presently. 

' Not a bit of it,' answered I ; ' 'tis just t'other way. 
I don't know as ever I felt merrier in all my life.* 
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But Tim laughed, and his blue eyes twinkled. 
' Exactly so/ said he ; ' I tell ye what it is, my lad, 
I do believe yeVe been caught at last — that I do.' 

* What d'ye mean ? ' said I, firin' up, 

* Why, that you're in love,' he said. 

* Rot ! ' answered I ; * speak for yourself.' 

'Well, then,' said Tim, blushin' to his hair roots, 
like a lass accused o' such things, and longin' to be 
pushed on to own to it, * let's say it's the pot talkin' 
to the kettle ; supposin' there is ' 

* Then,' said I, cappin' his sayin' with another, foi 
he'd put me in a good humour in spite of myself, 
^ mayhap the course o' your true love's runnin' pretty 
smooth ? ' 

'Ay,' murmured he, * pretty smooth, as far as it 
goes,' 

* Far as it goes,' said I ; ' ah, I see, the matter ain't 
clinched.. Take my advice, then, Tim, an' clinch it 
at once ; these women have such a knack o' slippin' 
through a man's fingers afore ye can turn round.' 

"Tain't that I'm afear'd on,' said Tim, with a con- 
fident smile ; * it's just folks' tongues I'll mayhap be 
havin' to fight with ; but 'twill all come right in the 
end. And, look here,' he said, gettin' down from the 
board, and puttin' on his cap, ' ye'U stand by me and 
she with the old people, won't ye, now, lad ? They're 
main proud of their good name, and I've had a word 
or two about her with 'em already this mornin', for, 
you see, they've been lendin' an ear to the scandal 
mongerin', curse it ; but I'll stake my life God's world 
can't show a purer, better woman than Kathleen 
Duval.' 

'Kathleen Duval ! ' shouted I, castin' down my piece 

12 
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o' shoddy cloth, and springin' to the floor, ' Kathleen 
Duval ! ' 

*Ay/ said Tim, bristlin* up all over, but speakiii' 
calm and quiet, as if he'd expected me to break out ; 
' and what's the word yeVe got to say agin her ? now 
then ! ' 

But I was chokin*, and had to catch breath afore I 
could speak. 

' You'd best be mindiil* what you're doing yon, Tim 
Trevarthen,' said I at last, quiverin' all over hot and 
cold. 

* You said that afore— K^nce,' said Tim, with a sort 
of sneer ; then he made his way to the door, and stood 
there lookin* out, without speakin'; but at last he 
went on, turnin' round on me with a bitter smile, 
* Mayhap her as you've been losin' your heart to, is 
jealous of my girl's beauty, an' has been sayin' lies.' 

* You're wastin' words, Tim Trevarthen,' said I, in 
a voice that I didn't know for my own, ' for 'tis Kath- 
leen Duval herself I love ! ' 

Just for an instant Trevarthen stood there, starin' 
open-mouthed at me, and then burst into a mockin' 
peal o* laughter. 

' Then the sooner ye find a new lass the better for 
ye, for Kathleen's mine — mine ! body and soul of her, 
and o' Sunday, when the minister comes round, she 
an' me's to be man and wife ; and the devil himself 
shan't stop usl There, don't look so dazed then, 
old chap ; there's other fish in the sea, ay, and brave 
lasses they are, too, dyin' for love of ye, for all you're 
given to glowerin' so black at 'em ; but Kathleen 
Duval's not for thou. No, mind that ; she's mine — 
mine ! ' and afore I could find the words I was strug- 
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glxn' for, Tim, whistlin* ever so merry, was leapin* and 
skippin' down among the rocks, outside, to the beach. 

Just hand over yon brandy flask, my lad, my 
breath's beginnin' to fail me sore, and I want to tell 
ye to the end. What's that? No, no, no, none o' 
your puttin*s off for me who knows by this time 
to-morrow night— Well, listen. For a long spell I 
just stood there, with my eyes fixed on the door, 
where Tim had gone out 'Twas as if a thunderbolt 
had fallen on my brain, and I was powerless to stir. 
'Kathleen Duval, Tim Trevarthen's ! Is that what 
he'd been sayin' ? And the devil himself shouldn't 
come betwixt 'em ! What } what ? No, unsay them 
words, Tim, Tim 1 old chap ! ' and so, reelin' to the 
door as if I was drunk, I too, made my way down to 
the beach ; but Tim was gone — he wasn't to be seen 
nowhere, nor no one else neither, for 'twas a swelterin' 
July day, and all Carnwythian seemed to have got 
itself away into the cool shade, and the beach was 
like some hot desert of a place. Just down by the 
water's edge, lay an empty folyer-boat, and the waves 
were softly wooin' and courtin' round her keel to 
come to 'em. Scarce knowin' what I was about, I 
got into her, and takin' hold on the oars, soon found 
myself some distance out to sea. Then I shipped 
'em, and layin' stretched down in the boat's bottom, 
looked up at the blue sky that was above, and all 
round, and every side of me, and there I lay till the 
gentle rockin' calmed me a bit, and give my brain a 
chance o' thinkin' once more. 

I see by your face, lad, ye're scarce able to credit 
how 'twas this love of mine had took such a hold on me, 
as to steal away my senses like yon. Better luck for ye, 
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then, say I. Maybe, 'tis because when you said * snip ' 
to your lass, she said * snap,' straightout, an' you were 
married off comfortable, an' there wasn't more trouble 
about it ; or maybe 'tis that we arn't made all alike, 
and there's love and love, as one may say. Anyhow, 
'tis that I loved Kathleen Duval, loved her, heart and 
soul o' me, and it made me mad to think that perhaps 
Tim Trevarthen had stepped in afore me, and stole 
my treasure. Stole it, that's what he'd done. But 
there — could he ever love her as I loved her } Blue- 
eyed, quiet, gentle-hearted Tim Trevarthen. What 
could he be knowin' of the deep passionate sort of love 
I had for Kathleen ? And Kathleen — could it be 
true she loved Tim ? Could she, — had she promised 
an' vowed to be his, as he said she had ? Fool's 
nonsense ! What sort of a feelin' was my stately 
proud Kathleen likely to be havin' for such as Tim, 
poor fellow ! Ay, yes, he'd just been a dreamin' of 
it all, that's what he'd been doin'. Why, hadn't I 
spoke with her but yesterday night, as men speak 
when they're in earnest ? and hadn't she said — well, 
there, what do woman's words go for at such times } 
Wasn't it enough that she had my ring on her finger ? 
Hadn't she smiled as I'd taken her hand in mine and 
slipped it on ? Well, then, what was all this fine talk 
of Tim's more than a craze } Still, as I lay drifting 
there, through all that burnin' noon, I made up my 
mind to go and have it all out with Kathleen, and 
just be warnin' her that Tim was makin' a vast deal 
too free with her name ; and so presently I roused up 
a bit, and rowed back to Carnwythian. 

Our mittin'-house clock was on the point of strik- 
in' out four, as I hauled the boat up on to the shingle 
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again, high an' dry ; 'twas just afore the turn of low 
tide, and that dead calm had a threatenin* look about 
it There'd been a storm brewin' for many days past, 
and I wasn't out in supposin' that 'twould be burstin' 
over us afore mornin'. Tis true that the sky and 
the ocean was still clear and blue ; but they was like 
false women's eyes, for far off my ears could catch the 
boom of thunder, and there wasn't a breath of air 
stirrin'. I felt that I could nohow face Tim Trevarthen 
again, and neither was there any rest for the blood 
boilin' in my veins, till I'd had it from Kathleen's own 
lips that she loved me, and that Tim was a Hard 
about her havin' had aught of a word to fling at 
him ; and so I turned up the street, and made my 
way over its weather-beat old flags that I'd know'd 
every jar and' crack of, since I was a yard high, till I 
came right under the steep bank where was perched 
Kathleen Duval's cottage. Not a glimpse of the 
place could you see from the road below, and I 
mounted the rough little steps cut in the bank, and 
found myself in the garden to front of the fore-door ; 
then I called softly, ' Kathleen ! hist, it's me, Hugh ! 
Kathleen, darlin' ! ' but there was no answer ; and I 
tried the door, but 'twas locked fast, and the lattice 
was shut close too, and the blind was down. So then 
I went round to back of the cottage; but 'twas all shut 
fast there, as well, and only the cat a-mewin' pitiful to 
be let in, and so I comed away again, for 'twas plain 
Kathleen had gone out — marketin' belike, or, likelier 
still, just to see if she could get a breath o' fresh air 
out to back of the village, for 'twas stiflin' down to 
Carnwythian, and so, sayin' to myself I should be 
sure to meet her afore long, I walked on, up an' up, 
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betwixt the turnin's of they two tall clifts, till I reached 
the open country, where a footpath led over the 
grass— tho/ in truth, 'twas but dry stubbly sort of 
stuff just then — to St. Ives* high road. 

'Twas still and silent enough up there, too scorch- 
in' even for the insects to be plyin' their buzzin' and 
whizzin/ and not even a dumbledory was to be seen. 
I seemed to be the only livin* thing thereabouts, and 
I walked on through the silence ; but I hadn't gone 
many steps, afore I caught sight of something 
wrigglin' away from my feet, over the dry grass. 
'Twas a large snake, but a harmless creature enough, 
that was plain to see by its colour, and its thick neck ; 
and even supposin' it had been a adder, 'twould ha' 
done me no hurt, for I'd come to know long afore 
then, that if thee don't meddle with they, them'U 
never meddle with thou ; but I give no thought to 
that then, and took and lifted my stick and struck 
the reptile a blow to back of its neck, that stretched 
it dead in a clock-tick. In general 'twasn't nohow 
my way to be fond of takin' the life of God's creatures ; 
but I had small enough feelin' for aught should cross 
my path just then, and 'tis often I've thought since, 
what a pity 'twas yon poor thing came my way just 
when 'twas no doubt enjoyin' of itself fine. 

Well, I walked on over the moorland, and you must 
understand, lad, that I was a-top now of the Wolf rock, 
which stretched on now high, then dippin' low, — a 
long line of clift, far away to Botallack Mine and 
Land's End. The sun was getting low, and his 
glare was not so maddenin', but I could sit my- 
self down on one of the stone clumps that pushed 
theirselves up here and there, through the herbage. 
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and consider whether 'twere best, if I was seekin' 
Kathleen, to turn back the road Td come, into 
Carnwythian again, or to go on round by the sands 
way ; but I soon made up my mind ; ten to one she 
was expectin* of me somewheres down by the Cub 
rocks, and so I pushed on till I came to the copse of 
oak trees, where a path led through down beside a 
fresh water streamlet, to the spot in the clifts we called 
Saint Keyne's Cave. 

This place, favoured by the low branches of the 
thick-grown oak trees, had been a landin' spot in 
bygone days, for smugglers ; but now 'twas more used 
for one of they lover's trystin' places I minded ye of, 
and right pretty it was o' summer time. The brook 
flowed over the grey moss-covered stones, clear as 
diamonds, and to one part of it, where it spread out 
broad into a sort of pool, there stood a cross — least- 
ways, them that understood they sort of old-world 
objects said 'twas one ; but 'twasn't by no means the 
barred straight along thing folks in general calls a 
cross. No, exceptin' 'twas scooped out a bit, crinkum- 
crankum, zig-zag fashion, to the edges, and there was 
two queer figgers cut in the middle, to each side of 
it, 'tmight just as well have been a great wore-out 
old milestone ; but, as I say, them as know'd all about 
it said 'twas one of the finest specimens they ever set 
eyes on, of they stone crosses Christians used to go 
settin' up beside pools and wells where baptisin' 
was done, and that yon little figger was the Lord 
Christ crucified. Heaven forgive us ! 'twas a strange 
heathen-cut object of a thing, anyhow — and that 
'twas Saint Keyne to the back of it — and now and 
again, you might see gentlemen as had come all the 
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way from London itself, walkin' round an' round it, 
for half a day at a time, and peerin* and pryin' into it 
through their spectacles ; but to my mind it didn't bear 
such close lookin* into, although it were certainly a 
main pretty object as you looked at it, standin' there, 
shadowin' itself into the pool, with all the long green 
rushes, and the little blue forget-me-nots clustering 
round it, and the sunlight glintin' down through the 
oak leaves overhead, on to the glassy water, right 
away to the ripplin' stream beyond, which flowed 
down through Saint Keyne's Cave, into the great sea 
— the good, honest, deep, open sea ; but to right of the 
cave lay, close up even to its mouth, the last lingerin' 
pieces of rocks, we called the Cubs, peering their 
treacherous heads up ; still they were fair to look at, 
with all their purple an' gold and pink sea-flowers 
gleamin' about them like jewels. 

Well, now, 'twas at this place I looked to be find- 
in' Kathleen Duval, and there I did find her. Open 
yon window a bit wider, my lad — 'seems to me stiflin' 
like it was that night — that night ; and I heard voices. 
'Twas her voice I heard first though, and I stopped 
short under the tree shadows and listened — ay ! ay ! 
that sweet voice of hers, and there couldn't be lovelier 
music, as it mingled with the low ripplin' of the 
stream. Then my heart beat so hard and fast that 
I had to lay my hand over it to still its noise, lest it 
should betray my bein' there. Hush 

' But you never doubted me ? ' she was sayin' ; ' tell 
me you never doubted me.' 

' No, darlin', unless maybe 'twas for one half- 
second,' answered a man's voice, and that man's 
voice was Tim's — Tim Trevarthen's ! 
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' More shame to ye, then, for that, and now you're 
lookin' to be forgiven for't ! ' 

'Ay/ murmured Tim, * that's about it;* and then 
he bent down his head low, and forgiven he was, sure 
enough, for I could see 'em from my hidin'-place 
plainer than I can see you now. Forgiven, oh my 
God ! as blessedly as ever man was, for she had her 
two white arms round his neck, and her head was 
laid on his breast ; and Tim, he had his arm round 
her, and looked prouder and happier than e'er a king 
on his throne. 'Twas nighly sunset now, and his red 
rays were streamin' through the tree-trunks, and 
there in the glow, was Tim and Kathleen, whisperin' 
their words of love, and I — I, who loved her so wildly, 
so passionately, stood there like an eaves-droppin' 
thief, a listenin' witness to it all. I tell ye, lad, it 
seemed to me I must spring out tiger-like on Tim, 
and lay him low at her feet there, with a blow of my 
fist ; but somehow, I chained myself back from it, 
and listened on. Aw, but they were happy, that was 
plain to see; and so for a long spell there was a 
silence, broke only by the sound of the far-off 
waves and the tricklin' of the stream; but all of 
a sudden, Tim, as he was toyin' with her hand, 
caught sight of the ring — my ring — that I gave 
her. 

' Where did that come from "i ' said he, with a sharp 
glance at Kathleen ; * who gave you that } ' 

' Hugh,' says she, straight out. 

* Hugh again ! ' said Tim, frownin' ; ' I tell you, 
Kathleen ' 

* Sh — sh — there now,' answered she, shutting up his 
lips with her fingers ; * I won't have a word from ye 
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against poor Hugh ; didn't you promise me you'd be 
no more jealous ? ' 

'And didn't you promise me you'd be takin' no 
more gauds from any man, be he who he might ? ' 

' Did I ? ' said she, smilin' ; ' so I did ; but I couldn't 
help this one, I couldn't indeed, Tim, 'twas so pretty ; 
look, isn't it, now ? ' Tim turned away impatiently ; 
' and,' she went on, * 'twas only Hugh, Tim dear, your 
own foster-brother, and he looked so pleased to be 
givin' it me, that he did.' But Tim's brows only 
knitted closer. 

' And you were pleased to be takin' it,* he said. 

* Ay,' she said, softly, as she turned the thing round 
and round on her finger ; ' yes, I love pretty things.* 

*'Tis your love for 'em's been nighly the ruin on 
ye. Ye know that, Kathleen,' said Tim, gravely ; and 
Kathleen only looked down, and answered ne'er a 
word. * Look here, now, Kathleen Duval, how is it 
all to be 'twixt you and me } I'll be havin' no tricks, 
mind ; ' and Tim's face growed pale and quite stern 
like. * I'd as lief be fathoms deep down under yon 
sea at once, if you're going to play me false, as 'tis 
said you've played others. Have ye made up your mind 
to be my lawful wife, and cleave to me, and me only ? ' 

* Ay,' said Kathleen, ' ye know I have.* 

'No, I don't,' answered Tim, 'and that sort of 
answer won't serve. I've borne somewhat for you, 
Kathleen, though there's no call to make brag of 
that ; an' I'd bear a hundred times as much, an' think 
nought of it, but I'll go no shares — no, not with Hugh, 
nor nobody else. Now, say the word, Kathleen, and 
you and me '11 part for ever, if you're so minded.' 
And Tim meant what he said, I could see that. 
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'Don't talk nonsense, Tim, dear,' said Kathleen, 
lookin' up at him free and bright. ' What's Hugh to 
me, or a thousan' Hughs ? ' 

' Then why did ye go to take his gifts ? ' said Tim, 
insisting but softer like. 

* Twas so pretty,' sighed Kathleen ; ' but,' and then 
she stood up grand and beautiful, *if it's to make 
words 'twixt you and me, Tim — there ! ' and tearin' 
the ring from her finger, she flung it to the very middle 
of the pool ; but it glanced aside, and struck with a 
cling against the old stone cross, and then boundin' 
back again, circled down like a golden snake to the 
bottom of the pool out of sight. My beautiful pearl 
an' gold ring, that was to ha' brought me my world 
of happiness. Then Tim turned, and caught her to 
his breast. 

' Kathleen ! ' he said, ' dear one, my true, brave, 
bonnie bride. 'Tis only death shall part us.' 

' Death shouldn't do it,' said she, claspin' her arms 
once more about his neck ; and then Tim, he kissed 
her again and again, till at last, and all of a sudden, 
she broke away from him, and looked round startled. 
' Did something stir ? ' she said. 

* 'Tis only the breeze,' answered Tim ; ' we shall be 
having the storm down on us afore mornin' ; see how 
the heat's drawed the water, 'tis all mist out yonder, 
see,' and he pointed down through the cave. * We'd 
best be turnin' homewards, darling.' 

* And where's the crabs ye were going to be so busy 
cat chin' } ' asked Kathleen. 

Tim burst out laughin\ 'There,' said he, 'that's 
all along of you, anyhow. I caught my Kathleen, 
an' forgot all about the crabs ; that I did.' 
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' Then be after it at once/ she said, pretendin' to 
look angry, but laughin' all the while. ' Didn't I say 
I was hungry, and fancied a crab for supper, and ye 
promised me one ? You know you did ; and a promise 
is a promise both sides, mind that, now,' and Kathleen 
shook her finger at Tim. 

' Ay, ay,' he said, ^ faithful and true, then. There, 
go you home, darlin*, and I'll be up in a twinklin' 
with the crab.' Then he lifted his cap and waved it 
to her, as she passed up through the trees. * Faithful 
and true,' he said again. 

* Faithful and true,' said she. 

Aw my lad, how glad his blue eyes danced in the 
fadin' yellow sunlight as he turned to look once again 
on her where she went up over the risin' ground, and 
then — then he — I saw her no more. 

But for me — there, if my breath weren't failin' me 
fast, and I could be talkin' all night, how should I 
ever be able to give ye a notion of the pangs that 
were tearin' at my heartstrings then } If I tell'd ye 
that what I'd seen had made me mad, I know I 
shouldn't be out ; but then, mayhap yon would seem 
tryin' to excuse myself like, and I'm lookin' to do no 
such a thing as that, to be sure. Like a tiger in his lair, 
I stood hid complete behind one of they largest tree 
trunks, with my nails dug deep into my hand-palms 
to stay me from rushin' on Trevarthen, and fightin' it 
out hand to hand, face to face, and 'twould have been 
better so, a deal better. But no, there I stood, and 
watched Tim makin' his way alongside the little 
brook which so twisted and turned after it had reached 
the cave, that I lost sight of him in less than no time, 
and then I was alone again in Saint Keyne's Wood. 
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*Twas very silent, and there was only the sea soundin', 
and the brook, and Tim's whistlin' as he went, and 
soon that died out, and then I just leaned my head 
against the tree trunk and groaned my heart's agony. 
' If I could ha* wept a tear or two *tmight have been all 
different later on ; but my eyes were hot, and burnin', 
and dry, and my throat all parched and chokin* like, 
and my brain that whirly as if Fd been blowed up with 
a train of gunpowder. 'Twas all true, then, and Kath- 
leen did love Tim, and I was just naught to her. 
Naught ! Naught ! 

I can't say for certain how long I stood there, with 
that one thought sayin' itself to me over and over 
again ; but when I looked round out of myself at 
last, the shadows were gatherin' deep, and thick about 
me, and the sun had set. Then I turned to go away 
from that hateful place, where 'twas so stiflin' hot, 
and, without giving e'er a thought to which road I was 
takin', I strolled down towards the beach, till I found 
myself in the cave dividin' the copse from the sea- 
shore-, and there, sittin' down and wipin' the heat- 
drops that rolled down my face, I leaned my throbbin' 
head against the wet seaweed that hung clingin' to 
the cave walls. That black dank stuff was the only 
cool thing I'd come nigh all day. Aw ! but ever since 
then I've shivered and shrunk from the touch of sea- 
weed ; it has, to my thinkin', such a death-like clammy 
cold about it. 

Sittin' there in the darkness, I could see all before 
me. Out to sea, close away to north'ard, the tall 
rocks of Carnwythian Bay shut in the coast ; while to 
front of me, over the sea, the sky where the sun had 
gone down had a purply-red colour that stained the 
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waters beneath like blood, and glared back again to 
where the Wolf rock frowned down over her Cubs. 
Some of 'em lay under water now, for the tide was on 
the flow and coming up fast, and with it the black 
storm-clouds rose an' rose all round thick and angry. 
* There'll be wrecks afore mornin',' thought I to my- 
self, as I stretched my neck out of the cave to see if 
there were any boats in the offin* ; but far nor near, 
save only a long low-lyin' trail of steamer-smoke 
miles and miles off, not a speck or sail was to be seen. 
Yes, other eyes besides mine had been foretellin' a 
storm was nigh, and our Carnwythian men at least 
were all safe and snug ashore with their wives and 
sweethearts, and even the choughs and gulls were 
makin' for their shelter in the clefts overhead, and 
when I thought how in all the wide world there could 
never be sweetheart, nor wife, nor love for me, that 
spot seemed terrible lonesome, that it did ; for all 
round, far as my eyes could look, was no human crea- 
ture to be seen. 

'And Tim,' muttered I, with an angered cursin* 
word as I peered round, ' he's bin and caught his crab 
long since, no dpubt, and is up^ with her by now — 
with her;' and then I cursed him again, and there 
came a low savage yowl of wind down through the 
cave, as if 'twere echoin* my evil words, and the place 
seemed so gashly to me, that I shuddered and went 
forward out of it, intendin' to get round into Carn- 
wythian by under the Wolf, afore the tide should be 
too far up ; but I hadn't made three steps for'ard out 
on the sand, afore I catched sight of a man's figure 
among the rocks ; his shirt-sleeves were turned up to 
the armpits, and he was stoopin' and gropin' about 
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into the pools of water. In a minute I saw 'twas Tim 
Trevarthen. ' Oh, ho ! my man/ muttered I, grinnin' 
to myself, * crab-catchin* ain't so easy as ye fancied, 
then, eh ? If Kathleen do look to housekeeping with 
the fish you'll ever trap, there'll be poor fare enough, 
I'm thinkinV for IVe told ye as Tim hadn't ever 
been one for the sea, though he'd been born and bred 
by it; and he had no understandin' or experience 
about all they tricks and nacks fishermen is up to, 
and it wasn't six times in a twelvemonth you'd find 
Tim meddlin' with the tackle. But I could see how it 
all was now. Kathleen had a fancy for a crab, and 
so Kathleen should have it. Yes, that was Tim 
Trevarthen all over ; when he'd took a fancy to man, 
woman, or child either, he'd give his right hand to 
please 'em. Yes, and I mind when I lay burnin' with 
yon fever, how 'twas always Tim's cool hand — Ugh ! 
reach me my handkercher, lad ; the air's growin' hotter 
and hotter, 'tis a rare swelterin' night, surely. 
- Well, Tim was makin' his way on, close down to 
the water's edge slantwise, with his face my way 
towards Saint Keyne's Cave, and he was gropin' 
and spyin' about into the pools, so busy that there 
wasn't much fear of his seein' me ; but still I drawed 
back into the dark shadow of the cave, and then I 
watched what he was after. Well, and he was a 
bungler, that he was! Why, had it been me — 
Heaven's curse on me that it wasn't — I'd ha' had 
half a dozen crabs, and them in the pot by now ; but 
Tim, ye see, he didn't know more than a baby how to 
be after the creatures, not he. He had a bit of a 
willow stick in his hand, and was tryin' to ferret out 
one and another of the creatures from the vugs and 
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holes, and to shove 'em up out of the pools ; but they 
sly devils know'd tricks worth two of his, and long 
afore he could lay his hold on 'em, had shot off side- 
ways, grinnin' to theirselves fine, no doubt Did you 
ever see a crab under water — not one of they little 
green things no bigger than a frog — I don't mean 
they ; but a great fuU-growed crab, with claws four 
inches wide, and shell as hard as a grendstone ! Aw ! 
my lad, but they do grin awful, and no mistake ! An* 
to see *em bringin* theirselves along, with their under 
jaw a-workin' from one side to t'other, and their eyes 
a gogglin' and showin' the whites, just minds ye for 
all the world o' yon fee-faw-fum giant as Jack killed 
(and 'twas somewhere down in these parts, too, so 'tis 
said), in the fairy tale. Yes, they do know what they're 
about, do them crab creatures, and I a'most laughed 
as I stood there watchin' Tim at his weary work and 
his left-handed ways over it — 'twas so rare fine to 
think how they devils was dodgin' of him. 

But Tim meant to be even with 'em at last; he 
wasn't goin' to be beat by a crab, not he ; I could see 
that, for his white teeth were set fast and his lips 
curlin' into smiles ; I was quite close enough to him 
to see all that. Presently he pitched away his stick, 
and givin' another tuck to his shirt-sleeves and his 
breeches, he set to work in double good earnest, 
plungin' his arms into the deep pools, now here, now 
there. * Look out, my lad,' thinks I, * that you don't 
get more of a grip than you do reckon for.' He'd 
got within a yard or so of the water's edge now, and 
was, maybe, ten or twelve yards to front of me, — no 
further, — where I stood hid in the cave's mouth. 
The sea still looked smooth as a mill-pond, but for 
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all that 'twas stealin* up silent and fast. Tim, however, 
he was troublin' his head little enough about the tide ; 
there he was, standin' ankle deep in a pool of water 
that had a great rock in its middle. I knew the rock 
well, how 'twas just pierced through and through 
with vugs and holes. * He's in luck at last,' thought 
I, as I saw he stood there lookin' down, an' lookin' 
down steady, without liftin' his eyes from the place* 
' Aw, dear ! he sees him now, safe enough,' and 'twas 
hard work for me not to go for'ard and help the 
sport ; but then there came another low yowl of wind 
down through the cave to mind me Tim and me was 
friends-— brothers no longer, and so I could but just 
look on, bidin' where I was. 

Durin' the passin' away of those three minutes, 
the pool had come to be no more a pool, for the sea 
had swirled gently into it, and Tim stood as 'tmight 
be just in the sea itself, with the water as far up as 
his calves ; but that wasn't of much troublous account 
to Tim, now he had his crab afore his eyes, and he 
wasn't going to miss him this time neither, that he 
wasn't. I can see him again so plain to-night as he 
stood there—I can see how the moon is beginnin' to 
throw a sickly yellow white glimmer on those deepen* 
in' waters that have lost all their clear look, and 
grown leaden-grey under the shade of the thunder 
clouds overhead ; and I can hear a sort of continuous 
roUin' and boomin' all round, and 'tis beginnin' to 
darken and darken over into night ; but for all that, I 
saw that Tim Trevarthen wasn't goin' to be done 
out of his crab. Why should he? Once he had 
hold on him, he could be back up by the caveway in 
a quarter of an hour, and in a twinklin' now he 
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would. Yes, there then ! with a dart and a grab, 
Tim plunged under and got the creature tight. That 
he had ! I could see, for he didn't pull hisself up 
straight again as he'd done afore, when he'd missed 
his aim, and he cried out sudden and sharp, as who 
should say, ' I've got ye this time, old friend ! ^ 'Twas 
hard work, as I knew, to be haulin' of the thing up if 
he'd gone and wedged hisself betwixt the rock ledges, 
and a ticklish job, too, to bring him to the surface, 
unless you've got the nack of it ; but Tim went strug- 
glin' on, and tuggin' with all his might and main, 
and all this while the water was just risin' higher 
and higher about his knees ; but Tim was takin' no 
count of that ; he was altogether took up with what 
he'd set hisself to be doin'. 

At last he knelt right down in the water, and began 
to struggle and tussle like. ' You'll have to be givin' 
it up, after all,' said I to myself, chucklin' because of 
his havin' to be vexed ; ' a fine sweetheart you are 
for such as Kathleen ! ' At last he rose up on his 
feet once more, but he slipped a little about in the 
water, that was now as far as his loins, and still he 
showed no signs of givin' in. But I know'd now how 
it was with him. I know'd that he couldn't stir away 
from that rock, because the creature had caught a 
tight grip of his hand or wrist, and didn't mean to be 
lettin' him go, leastways till he was minded. 'Tain't 
easy for a landlubber, such as you are, to believe that, 
eh, lad } that's plain to me what your face is sayin'. 
Seems to you, don't it, that a great man of ever so 
many stun-weight wouldn't have much work to free 
hisself from bits of things like, crabs or lobsters ^ 
Then just you try it when you've a chance, that's 
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all. Particular crabs, once they get their hold of you 
'twixt their feelers, I'd main like to see him that could 
pull hisself away, without leavin* that part of him 
behind. Why, their grip's strong as an iron vice, and 
unless you've got a wedge or a knife, or some such 
thing to drive in betwixt the joints of the shell, — and 
that don't suit 'em at all, 'tis true, — you might bide 
there long enough, unless, as I've said, you're minded 
to cut yourself away ; but 'twas plain to me that 
Trevarthen had no wedge nor knife, nor nothin' of 
the sort about him, else he'd have brought it out with 
his other free hand long afore, for the tide was swel- 
lin' fast up round him higher and higher, and still he 
stood there strugglin' and puUin' with all his might 
and main, and still, and still, the water kep* on 
rising. Once he shouted out halloo ! halloo ! but 
only once, for 'twasn't, you see, much in Tim's ways 
to go shoutin', he liked best helpin' hisself 'And 
that's what you may do,' muttered I, * for I'm not a- 
goin' to help you, Tim Trevarthen, no ! I'll see you 
perish first ; ' and I swore a mighty oath to it, quite 
out loud ; but my voice was drowned in a tremendous 
thunder-clap, and as the sheets of rain poured down 
in the darkness, a flosh o' lightnin' struck across the 
skies, and lit up where Tim Trevarthen still stood 
strugglin' in the sea among the Wolfs Cubs. 

What had been a heavin' swell was all changed 
now into roarin', boilin' waves, that broke again and 
again over the great bit of rock, where the crab, hid 
safe beneath, was holdin' Trevarthen on to his death ; 
and again and again his cries rose up amid the 
yowlin' of the storm ; but they fell on no livin' ears, 
save mine, and I I laughed, and danced, and 
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yowled back on him from my black cave like some 
hell-demon, * Shout, then I shout, Tim Trevarthen ! 
She's mine ! mine ! and I'm not a-comin' to you. No,' 
not I ; ha ! ha ! She's mine ! Die, you fool ! She's 
mine ! mine ! mine ! ' Then I waited and listened, 
and there fell another flosh of pale blue lightnin' 
over that rock, and before it died out, I saw Tim's 
face twirlin' round and round in those death waters ; 
and it seemed to me then as if he saw me, for his ' 
eyes were starin' wide open and fixed, and his face 
was deadlier white than the gashly seethin' foam all 
round him. Just at that minute there came a lull in 
the roar of the waves and winds, and quite clear and 
plain out I heard Tim's earthly voice once more with 
a sound of agony betwixt a shriek and a moan, 
' Hugh ! help ! help ! Kathleen ! ' and then, when the 
next lightnin'-flosh fell, — and it did fall unceasin' 
now, — I saw nought but the ocean to right and left of 
me, and straight out afore me, all around, everywhere, 
nought but the wild roarin' tempest-tossed sea. 
She's mine ! mine ! ha 1 ha ! * shouted I, with a loud 
fierce laugh, and then I turned and made to rush 
from the cave. But 'tmust have been that I lost my 
senses (curse me, why didn't I die right out, then .'), 
for when next I knew aught, dawn was gleamin* in 
athwart my eyes, and the birds were singin* gay in 
Saint Keyne's copse. 

The storm had all passed over, and 'twas a fair 
bright summer's mornin', and I sat up, and passed 
my hand acrost and acrost my eyes ; and what had 
been that night, seemed to me now like some foul 
dream, and for a moment I thought that I was in my 
bed, and I looked round and said, ' Tim, Tim, are ye 
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there, old man ? ' And then I started up with a cry, 
and rose to my feet, and the truth came to me, and 
I turned to flee from it. But where ? How ? Wild 
beasts couldn't have drove me up through the copse 
where those two had plighted their loves in the 
gloamin' but last night ; and to go back into Carn- 
wythian by the sands, and face him — that which I 
knew must be lyin' there below — God in Heaven ! 
could I do that ? And so I stood there shiverin' and 
moanin* to myself In an hour's time Carnwythian 
would be all astir again, and I dared not be found 
there ; and so I rushed from the cave with my eyes 
starin' tight in the air, and stood out upon the sands 
all smooth and damp from the ebbin* tide ; but some- 
' how, as I turned to rush headlong by from under the 
Wolf, I could not choose but cast my glance to where 
the Cub rocks lay, my eyeballs seemed drawed and 
pulled that way by a burnin' wire ; and I saw him, 
Tim, my foster-brother, lyin' stiff an' stark along the 
soft brown sand, with his face pillowed up peaceful 
and still against the rock. One arm was stretched out 
wide away from him, but t'other was huddled under- 
neath his body, and there were blood streaks smeared 
about his white forehead, and over his fair curls 
dryin' and stirrin' in the morning breeze. But how 
dared I look on him ? I, Cain, who had murdered 
his brother — who had stood by and seen him perish, 
when a touch of" mine would ha' saved him — saved 
him to live the sweet life he'd been lookin' to live ? 
Yes, murder it was, coward, deepest, blackest murder ! 
I don't ever know which I see oftenest, Tim's dyin', 
despairin* face, upturned in the storm, or his calm 
dead face as it lay there in the blessed dawn ; but one 
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or other I always do see, and his dyin' cry sounds 
ever in my ears. Is't any wonder, then, lad, that Fm 
lookin* to be ate up, and forgot in my grave ? Don't 
ye see that that voice I'm always hearin*, sleepin* 
and wakin' both, must cease at last then ? 

So I turned from that sight, and fled away, but not 
to Carnwythian. No, Camwythian never saw me 
more. I got away under the cHfts, along for many a 
mile, till I sank down footsore, and mad with fever, 
nigh by some strange place, whose name I'd never 
heard of afore ; and there they picked me up, and 
carried me to shelter, and tended me back to life. 
Heaven pardon 'em! 'twas the worst action any of 
'em ever served a wretched fellow-creature. 

How many weeks the fever kep' me down I cannot 
tell, — I never asked ; but one day when I was lyin* 
there in my bed, weak as a child, I heard one o' they 
good folks, which meant to be so good by me, readin* out 
loud to the rest a lot of scraps of news from a country 
paper ; and 'twas said how the body of a lad, named 
Trevarthen, had been found drowned, and fhe manner 
of his death was so lamentable, because he'd been 
gripped by a crab, and couldn't help hisself, and 
there couldn't ha' been no one within hearin'; and 
then when they'd all groaned a bit, an' sighed, and 
said, * My, aw ! only think now,' they passed on to 
other odds and ends, foolishness out of joke-books, 
and that sort, till they came to a, bit more truth, 
which said as how a man named Hugh Trevarthen 
had been missin' those many weeks from Carnwy- 
thian, and 'twas feared he must ha' perished at sea in 
some stranger boat during the storm, and how 'twas 
so curious, because the drowned man and that Hugh 
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Trevarthen were foster-brothers, Hugh havin* been 
picked up as a waif of the sea when he was no more 
than a baby, and how this loss of both their children 
had brought the old people's grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave, and they were both dead. 

Of Kathleen Duval there was naught said in the 
paper ; but long after, when Td got a shade or two 
stronger, and had made off secret one night from that 
village, where they folks had nursed me so kind, I 
came, by a sort of a chance to hear how proud beauti- 
ful Kathleen Duval pined and sickened for loss of 
Tim Trevarthen, sayin* that 'twas all along of her 
he'd died, because to please her 'twas that he had 
gone down to the beach ; and then, by-and-bye, she 
began not to be able to know one face from another, 
and would spend the whole livelong day in Saint 
Keyne's copse, beside the old stone cross, talking to't 
about Tim, as though 'twere some live thing as could 
understand her ; but she never attempted to do her- 
self, nor nobody else no harm, and so they always 
let her be. 

Day by day she grew thinner, wastin' away- to a 
shadow, and one mornin' they found her there, 
strayed away as usual, nighly dead ; and when they 
lifted her up gently, to carry her home, she just shook 
her head, and tried to peep through to t'other end of 
the cave, where you could see the sunlight shinin' 
down on the rock by where Tim Trevarthen met his 
death, and so sayin', ' I'm comin' now, Tim, darlin', 
faithful and true — faithful and true,' she laid her head 
back against the old cross and died ; and they laid 
her beside Tim in the little churchyard to Carnwy- 
thian, and I've heard say, as ever since beautiful 
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flowers are always set to bloom on Tim and Kath- 
leen's grave by young folks thereabouts. But look 
you here, lad, don't you be lettin' no slat-stone or 
mark be set over the grave where him as was once 
called Hugh Trevarthen lies. Sometimes, if 'twill 
ease your mind like, ye can hurl a flint stone a top of 
me, when ye chance to be passin' by. There's some 
lU-doers, a cross such as the Lord Christ died on ain't 
a bad sort o' thing to make a slat on ; but 'twon't do 
for me, because 'tis just a foul mockery to be hintin' 
at pardon, and so 'twon't do for my case nohow. 

There, lad, that's the story, 'tis done, and you'd best 
be goin' to your bed. I haven't no blessin' to give, as 
you see, and 'tain't to be thought on the Lord '11 heed 
prayers from me ; but 'tis my hope, you, and yon good 
wife o' yours '11 have your reward for all you've been 
to me. P'raps if you'd knowed my story afore, you 
wouldn't have behaved so Christian-like ; but there's 
no tellin'. Christians is so different. Anyhow, 'tis all 
past and done now. No, — I won't have ye sittin' up 
with me. Go ; but just close the lattice first, there's 
a good lad ; 'twas bumin' hot a while since, and now 
my feet an* hands are clammy cold, an' I feel it creepin* 
— creepin' up. Go, my lad, 'tis growin' dark, very 
dark. Don't you feel the shadows crowdin' round. 
Why, I can scarce see you now! Aw, 'tis dark — 
dark 
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CHAPTER I. 

I AM a maiden lady of a certain age ; what that age 
may exactly, be has nothing whatever to do with my 
story, nor with yora, dear reader. All that I need en 
passant remark to you is, that if my cheeks are just a 
little worn, and their roses withered, my heart has 
not kept pace with such fleeting charms ; but is as 
fresh in its sympathies, as on that day when — ah, 
well, never mind, neither has that anything to do with 
my tale, and if you please, we will keep to the point 
I had, or rather still have, some good old friends 
living down at a place called Ferncombe in North. 
Devon. Their name is Carlyon, and Mr. Carlyon's 
ancestors had lived in their old house for many a 
past generation. The present family consisted of 
Mr. Carlyon and his two daughters, Gwyneth and 
GwendoHn. Now, some few years ago, the Carlyons 
sent me, and my brother Jack a most kind invitation 
to go down and spend a few weeks with them at 
Ferncombe. Jack, I should tell you, is ten years 
younger than I am, and he said (in that ridiculous 
slang that young men, yes, and young ladies, too, are 
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so fond of talking), ' It was an awfully jolly notion/ 
When I tell you that Jack had danced — oh, quite 
three times at least with Gwyneth, at Lady Poppett's 
ball last year, when the Carlyons were up in town, 
and that he had observed afterwards to me that 
* Gwyneth Carlyon had grown quite a nice little girl,' 
you will understand. So we accepted the invitation, 
and when we reached Barnstaple, Mr. Carlyon met 
us in the waggonnette, and away we drove over the 
soft, grassy moorland, Master Pony seeming to enjoy 
sniffing the fresh sea-breeze as much as we did ; and, 
barking and tearing about in front of us, always 
going fifty yards where one would have served, 
ran Pedro, the great house-dog, or rather, I should 
say, the dog of the house, for, as I afterwards found, 
this great cumbersome hairy creature was a perfect 
idol at Ferncombe, and free to come and go all over 
the Grange, from basement to attic, just as he pleased. 
Some people are really too absurd about their dogs. 
Well, soon we left the blue sea, all flecked with little 
white foam-patches, behind us, and, turning inland, 
caught sight of a dark clump of trees. 

* There is Ferncombe,' said our host, pointing with 
his whip. 

' Ah, indeed,' politely said I ; but not the faintest 
suspicion of wall or roof could I discern amid that 
dense mass of foliage ; in a few moments, however, we 
were rumbling over a little old wooden bridge crossing 
a moat, which seemed full of great white water-lilies, 
and then pulled up before a gate hidden in a fat yew 
hedge, where, with a kindly welcome in their sweet 
eyes, stood Gwyneth and Gwendolin Carlyon — Gwen- 
dolin and Gwyneth I mean, for Gwyneth had hidden 
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herself just the least bit back into the hedge's shadow, 
and there was a glow in her cheek — but that, you know, 
might have been the red sunset's reflection. Then 
we all went indoors, Pedro pioneering. *You dear 
old boy ! ' said Gwyneth, hugging the creature's thick 
shaggy neck ; and then I am morally certain I heard 
Jack say to himself, sotto voce: * Lucky dog ! * After 
we had had tea, with delicious cream and butter, such 
as only Devonshire knows, the girls took Jack and 
me round the old garden and the farmyard, which 
was the pride of their dear hearts, and no wonder, for 
it was neat as a new pin, and it set me thinking what 
a treasure of a wife that Captain Dewar, who was 
engaged to Gwendolin, would be having, when they 
two were married, and then I turned and saw Jack 
and Gwyneth under the hayrick, chatting away like 
magpies, and I began to wonder how things would 
all turn out. 

Ferncombe Grange lay deep down in a lovely 
green dell — the house was completely covered with 
ivy, only the latticed windows gleaming out here and 
there hinted at where the rooms might be situated. 
On the stage now, nothing can be more charming 
than a house smothered in ivy ; but in real life it is 
so unpleasantly earwiggy and spidery, and I assure 
you I was always finding the horrid legged things 
tearing about in my clothes till I shuddered again. 
Those tiresome insects were the sole bitter drop in 
my cup of enjoyment. Yes, we were all as happy 
as kings together; sometimes Jack and the Squire 
would go out with their guns, — not but what I sus- 
pected Jack would have been as well content to have 
been left at home j but Gwyneth always declared 
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*he would be dreadfully in the way — they were so 
busy in the morning ; ' and so they were, dear, good, 
useful little ladies ; and then Master Jack would 
meekly take up his gun, or his fishing-tackle and 
follow the Squire. 

Pedro was rarely allowed to accompany them. In 
his puppyhood, said Mr. Carlyon, an attempt had 
been made to break him in ; but Pedro never could 
be properly broken in, and in the end, the rumbustical 
happy creature had been left his own way about it, 
and was just the house-dog, nothing more nor less, 
and a gentler, uglier, rougher, kinder animal did not 
breathe — pant would be more correct, he was always 
panting like a steam-engine. Until I made Pedro's 
aquaintance I fancied I only liked dogs in their place 
(which, I take it, means tied up tight in the back 
yard) ; at all events I was afraid of them, but Pedro 
never dreamed for an instant that you were not his 
friend, and so you had no chance of keeping him at 
arm's length. Go where you might, willy-nilly, there 
was Pedro, and so in spite of myself I began to like 
him — I do think I must say, love — and to be almost 
as foolish about him as the others. What could you 
do, I say, when he would keep looking at you with 
his friendly brown eyes, as much as to say : * For that 
inch of love youVe giving me, I'm giving you an ell.' 
And every morning as I used to sit with my book 
and my knitting under the great elm, Pedro would 
keep me company, lion couchant fashion, sometimes 
sleeping his nervous dog's sleep, now and then barking 
in a lazy suffocating sort of way at imaginary noises, 
or snapping abortive snaps with his great jaws at the 
fidgety flies. Of a morning Gwyneth had the house- 
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keeping to attend to, and Gwendolin always found 
something or other to write about to her Captain, 
whom Fate had quartered in some dismal barracks a 
hundred miles away. * But you won't be dull, dear, 
will you, with Pedro ? ' they used to say. 

Those were pleasant days, but I fancy some of our 
party liked the evenings even better ; for then we 
used to sit in the gloaming, with the moderator 
turned down, and Gwyneth would sing us some soft 
old ballad, and I could see that that foolish Jack was 
taking advantage of the half lights, to devour her 
with his eyes, as he sat there in the low little easy 
chair he always appropriated to himself, with his arm 
hanging over the side, twiddling Pedro's ears. Gwen- 
dolin used to be quiet as a mouse, thinking no doubt 
of her absent Captain. The Squire, though he never 
could be brought to own it, always took a nap ; but 
when the gilt clock on the mantelshelf struck nine, 
we all used to rouse up, and Gwyneth would finish 
her concert, with a waltz with Pedro, and then the 
dog had his expected lump of sugar, which he balanced 
on his black muzzle, till his mistress gave the word of 
command to eat it, and then she would turn ecstati- 
cally to Jack and say, 'Isn't he a dear, clever old 
darling, Mr. Nettleton } ' and Jack would look as if 
he thought there were other darlings in the world 
besides Pedro ; but he always enthusiastically echoed 
Pedro's praises, and declared that a more sapient 
quadruped never existed. * Indeed,' said Jack, one 
day, * I was consulting his opinion as to the arrange- 
ment of my hair just now.' 

* Then he's been upstairs again,' said I. 

* Of course he has,' said Jack ; he invariably assists 
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at my evening toilette, and the result is, you perceive a 
triumph of aesthetic taste.' 

* Rubbish/ said I. Jack was always provoking 
one with his foolish nonsense. 

* I appeal to you. Miss Carlyon/ said Jack. 

' You're a perfect fright ! ' laughed Gwyneth ; but 
her eyes belied her words. 

I was beginning to wonder whether there was any- 
thing serious between those two. I did not doubt 
that Jack was serious, but Gwyneth had such a 
bright careless way with her, it was difficult to guess 
whether she thought more of my brother than she did 
of all those other young fellows who would have 
died for a smile from Gwyneth Carlyon ; but she 
treated them all alike, in that tantalizing laughing 
way she had. I don't mean to insinuate that Gwyneth 
was a flirt, it was simply that her youth and her 
beauty smiled on such homage — ^she treated it as 
her due, and right enough she was to rejoice in the 
sunshine of her best years. Ah, me ! they fly so 
fast. 

But I trembled for Jack, and I told him so, and 
what did the foolish boy do, but laugh and call me 
' a silly old dear,' and pinch my cheek, and tell me 
not to worry myself. He was sure to win his prize, 
I suppose he thought — men are such conceited, self- 
sufficient creatures, I don't believe they are ever 
worried with all those flutterings and fears that wear 
a woman's life out. Now I remember-*-but no, that 
is neither here nor there. Well, so I merely remarked 
to Jack that I had said my say, and that if he chose 
to go putting his head into the lion's mouth after 
that, it would be no fault of mine, and he said : ' No, 
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it wouldn't/ and went off whistling * La Donna h 
Mobile,' as if this world was all made of sugar, and 
he the happiest creature in it. Well, well, I only 
spoke out of the experience of my own poor patched- 
up heart; and when Jack and his whistling were 
quite gone, I sat down and had a good cry. I don't 
quite know why I cried, but I did. It didn't last 
long though, and soon I dried my eyes, put some 
lavender water on my pocket-handkerchief, settled 
my cap, and went downstairs to dinner. 

I don't believe all this time that I have ever told 
you what the inside of Ferncombe was like. I am not 
clever at dates and styles of architecture, and those 
sort of things, and I only know, that it was the 
queerest, ramblingest old place you ever saw, and 
had a one-sided, lame-duck appearance about it. 
One wing was so old and tumbledown, that if Mr. 
Carlyon had been pleased to say Shem or Ham had 
built it, I don't know how one could have disputed 
the fact. As it was, he did say he had descended 
from King Arthur's Round Table, and there indeed, 
in the dining-room, was a dark old portrait of a 
knight in armour, who was, the Squire said, Lancelot, 
Sir Lancelot, you know, whom Mr. Tennyson always 
makes such sweet poetry about. Not that for my 
part I ever think much of Sir Lancelot, no one can 
say he bore the first of characters, at all events ; and 
of course if he had not been a very weak-minded, 
selfish, ungrateful sort of young man indeed, he 
would have taken into holy matrimony that dear, 
faithful, little maiden who loved him so truly, and 
nursed him when he was ill. And then, Mr. Carlyon 
might have been proud of his great-great-great-grand- 
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father, or whatever he was ; but — ^well, there, least 
said soonest mended. Certainly it was a long time 
ago, and that seems to make wrong deeds look right 
sometimes, though I can't for the life of me see. 
Oh ! dear, what a stupid tangled-up old world it is ! 
if ever one does sit down and try to reason out things 
a little for one's self. 

But about inside the Grange. Well, never were 
such rooms as those Femcombe rooms— not one of 
them but bad a step up, or a step down, not in the 
least like a neat open London tenement. And then, 
the odd holes and comers, and sliding panels, and 
dark funny little corridors — so amusingly perplexing, 
and so very mysterious. A turret here, a gable there, 
an oriel window at one end, a narrow lattice at the 
other, a slit of a loophole up a-top, an Italian gallery 
eastward, a Roman arch westward. You never could 
tell what you would come upon next ; but, somehow, 
just as an irregularly-featured face will sometimes 
interest you, and make you love it, so I was attracted 
by the old place. 

A broad oak staircase led from the ground floor 
to the principal sleeping-roomsw My own bedchamber 
was a nice airy apartment, but those earwigs and 
spiders, oh, my goodness I What torments they 
were ! All night long, never a wink of sleep for their 
skittering up and down. I always used to bum a 
night-light, a thing I detest, to keep them under at 
all, for the Witches' Sabbath darkness brought was 
intolerable. I was too much afraid of hurting any- 
one's feelings to mention my worry, but I seriously 
began to think of going home. One morning, however, 
Gwyneth noticed my pale looks. I suppose my 
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sleepless tiights had begun to tell upon me, and then 
I confessed the truth, and, concluded I : * I believe 
there are thousands of them, and of course they come 
more to me, because they know how I hate them/ 

* Well, no, I fancy if s the leaves bring 'em ; they 
do grow rather thick about the house,' said Mr, 
Carlyon, 

' Rather thicV echoed t, I am afraid the least bit 
huffily, * m'ph, but of course it's not of the slightest 
consequence.' 

' Pardon me, my dear lady,' answered the Squire, 
' my guest's comfort is of the greatest consequence. 
Gwyneth, where can we find Miss Nettlcton a room 
where there's no ivy about ? ' 

* Papa, dear, the ivy grows everywhere, excepting,* 
added Gwyneth, hesitatingly, ^ round that room in 
the North wing,' 

* Then have the room in the North wing got ready,' 
said the Squire. 

' But — and — ' then Gwyneth looked at Jack. 

'Oh, never mind me,' said Jack, *any room will 
do for me. I'm not particular about a roosting-place. 
The North-wing room's where I sleep now, isn't it ? ' 

'At your own request, Mr. Nettleton, You said 
you wanted to see the ghost,' said Gwendolin. 

'So I did,' but he won't put in an appearance,' 
said Jack, regretfully. 

* No,' reflected Gwyneth, * it won't do. If Mr 
Nettleton likes to run risks of being frightened out 
of his wits, we can't help it, but you mustn't be ex- 
posed, dear, to ghosts ? ' 

* Is that what you're hinting at ? ' asked I. 

* Yes,' said Gwyneth ; ' the North wing's haunted,' 
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' Fiddlesticks ! ' answered I, with a strong-minded 
Snap of my fingers. * I thought you were a girl of 
sense, Gwyneth, my dear/ 

' So she is/ said Jack, * and you shall have the 
North-wing room, Tabby. There, let's talk of some- 
thing else.* 

That was invariably Jack's cut-and-dried way of 
settling things ; then he went into the garden, and 
presently I saw him and Gwyneth minutely inspect- 
ing a blush-rosebush together. Well, dear boy, if it 
was to lead to his happiness, — and I really began to 
think Gwyneth was growing attached to him. It is 
easy to tell when a woman's heart is really caught, 
you know. 

. So I and my rattletraps were installed in the 
North-wing room, and for the next few days, in spite 
of all the Squire's jokes about the ghost, I began to 
find life passing very pleasantly at Ferncombe; in- 
deed I should have been as thoroughly content as 
any one can be, who has been crossed in love, had it 
not been for that little worry about Jack and Gwyneth ; 
but one evening I ventured to confide my thoughts to 
Gwendolin. 

' You know, my dear,' I said, * I cannot stand by, 
and see his heart broken.* 

' Now don't you fret, dear Miss Nettleton ; it will 
all come right, you see if it doesn't ; ' and then 
Gwendolin put her arms round my neck and kissed 
me. Just at that moment tea and the urn were 
brought in ; and while Gwendolin was putting in the 
spoonfuls, I just stepped out on to the lawn for a 
minute, and strolled down towards its farther end, 
where a large group of syringa bushes waved their 
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fragrant blossoms in the summer air. Dazzlingly 
white and fairy-like they looked in the soft moon- 
light, and I stood there admiring their beauty. 
Suddenly I heard voices ; they made me jump dread- 
fully, for I hadn't the faintest notion anybody was 
there. 

' My own darling/ said one voice. 

' You dear old Jack/ said the other. 

'Tabitha will be happy now, bless her dear old 
heart,' said the first voice. 

Well, you may suppose I wasn't going to play 
eavesdropper, and so I just went straight back to the 
drawing-room, and had my cup of tea. Presently the 
Squire, with ever such a good-humoured frown, said, 
' What the deuce has become of those two ? ' and in 
course of time ' those two * came in looking unutter- 
able happiness. Ah, well! the course of true love 
does run smooth sometimes! It's very foolish, of 
course, but so sure as I see two young people billing 
and cooing together, all the old memories will steal 
back into my mind, and I begin to think if only 
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CHAPTER II. 

Well, and so it was that night, when I lay down in 
my bed, I kept twisting and turning, but sleep I could 
not. How annoyed I was with myself ! A reason- 
able middle-aged lady to be so foolish. Presently it 
struck me that if I were to repeat the multiplication- 
table all through it might induce sleep ; but when I 
had said up to twelve times twelve, I was just so much 
more wide awake than ever. Then I tried ninety- 
nine sheep and their tails jumping over a style, but 
that made my head dizzy. How aggravating it was ! 
Presently I began to wish myself back in the old 
room, earwigs and all, for I was growing fanciful, and 
had a feeling that the air of the room kept me awake. 
What — what if it should really be haunted t What if 
some evil spell hung over it t And then I began to 
reflect how unpleasantly far off I was from everybody ; 
that was a horribly dark tortuous corridor dividing 
us ! The North wing ! that's exactly, thought I, how 
they always describe about murders and things in 
novels ! Why, IVe read half a dozen times at least 
in the works of one lady-writer alone about those 
terrible ' wings ' in old country houses. The North 
wing ! then I summoned courage enough to peep 
round from under the bed-clothes. The moonlight 
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was growing very shadowy now; it silvered the 
grotesque heads on the angels of the old carved 
dressing-table, and weirdly illumined the soft up- 
turned face of the portrait on the wall The midnight 
stillness was broken only by the rising and falling of 
the peaceful summer night waves on the distant 
shingle. Midnight, did I say? Why, so it seemed 
to me, the old clock in the belfry had chimed twelve 
5^es ago. *It must b§ now,* thought I, *the very 
witching hour of night when churchyards' — hush! 
what was that ? A sigh ? No ; nonsense ! Only 
the soughing of the night-breere round the angle of 
the house. I am growing nervous; if I could but 
sleep! Yet more hazily glimmers the moonlight 
now on that sweet lady's face. Was she a Carlyon } 
No doubt of it; there is something of that sweet 
wistful loveliness about her eyes and mouth, that 
belongs to Gwyneth — dear darling Gwyneth — pray 
Heaven, she and Jack be very happy in their wedded 
lives; but Gwyneth's face is so bright, so content, 
and this face tells no joyous tale. 

One o'clock at last! What weary work to be 
lying awake like this ! There ! Something did move. 
Nonsense, Well, and that lady— had this chamber 
been her bower ? Ay, like enough in the old times 
she had sat there at that very casement, wearily 
watching for the heart's beloved Sir Paramount, who 
all the time was lying dead and cold on the lone 
Palestine battle-field ; and when at last the death 
tidings did come, did the light of those eyes die out, 
as it seems to be dying now in the fading moonlight } 
Does that lady's sad spirit wander abroad o' nights ? 
— Great Heavens I The tapestry curtains rustle 
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slightly, and hush ! — a quivering deep-drawn sigh as 
who should say ! ' I will be calm — I will rest me 
now.' My heart thumps audibly — painfully — ^still I 
gather together my remnants of courage, and peep 
round once more ; but the moonlight has faded quite, 
and all is pitchy darkness. 

Ah, me! Poor sighing ghost! A new thought 
flashes through my brain. What if there has been 
crime in this awful chamber. What if the blood 
gouts still stain that time-worn floor! Ah, why — 
why had they left me here all alone? Cold, fear- 
damps trickle down my brow. I lie spell-bound 

I feel there is a presence in that chamber — the 
curtains rustle again! Oh, for one blessed ray of 
Heaven's light, anything — anything better than this 
fearsome obscurity ! Then in my great agonized 
terror I cry out. Again — those dreadful curtains 
rustle and quiver, the bed trembles — nay, it is I who 
am trembling in my awful terror — for Its clutch is on 
me now, firm, heavy as lead pressing me down — 
down — down ! And its breath burning. Yet damp 
as the charnel-house is on my cheek! — Nearer! — 
Nearer still ! Merciful, — ^Ah ! 



But I knew no more till the bright sun-light peeped 
into that room, and the cheery chirrup — twee — twee 
—twee of the birds recalled me to my senses, but 
how worn and jaded I felt ! 

*How pale you look, dear,' said Gwendolin 
anxiously, while we were at breakfast. 

' You haven't been having interviews with the ghost, 
after all, Tabby ? ' asked Jack, in his flippant way. 
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' I have ! ' said I, solemnly. 

' There, Jack, now what do you say to that ? ' asked 
Gwyneth. 

'Stuff,' laughed Jack. (I do hope Gwyneth will 
always look well after that little fault of brusquerie in 
my brother.) ' Nightmare, green tea, shocking habits, 
Tabitha. Fm ashamed of you, and at your age, too.' 

' Don't, Jack,' said Gwyneth. And, indeed, Jack's 
jokes were excessively vulgar and ill-timed. 

' I am very sorry, Mr. Carlyon,' said I to the Squire ; 
' but I could not stay at Ferncombe another night for 
the Pope of Rome. I only wonder my hair isn't 
snow-white this morning.' 

* It's as glossy brown as ever, my dear lady.' 

Mr. Carlyon always did have such a nice polite 
way of putting things, and I looked at Jack, as much 
as to say it was a lesson for him. 

'Well,' replied I, * but of course you will have that 
dreadful room walled up at once.' 

* But I can't make it out, you see,' said the Squire, 
rubbing his hand through his hair. 

' Make out, or not make out, answered I, with just 
a touch, perhaps, of impatience, for it seemed, you 
know, as if nobody believed me — ' take my word for 
it, the room is haunted — and there's an end.' 

' Yes,' said the Squire, drawing on his riding-gloves, 
and whistling for Pedro; but the creature did not 
come. 

' Very odd,' said Mr. Carlyon, * and now I think of 
it, he wasn't at breakfast.' 

' No,' said a chorus of voices, and my agonies of 
the past night were as nothing to those good people, 
compared with the dismay caused by that fidgety 
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dog's disappearance. * Pedro ! Pedro ! Where are 
you, sir ? Pedro ! * 

Oh, my goodness ! the whistlings, the shoutings, 
the threatenings, the coaxings! All the household, 
down to the stable-boy, were assembled in the hall — 
hazarding the wildest conjectures as to where he 
might be — and just as if it mattered ! 

'Pedro! Pedro! Pedro!' 

' Bow — ^wow ! wow ! * came a response at last. 

' Hark ! I heard him I ' said Gwendolin, and her 
face could not have grown brighter if Captain Dewar 
himself had come back. ' Whistle again, papa ; he's 
locked in somewhere.' 

' Wow — wow,' ever so far off. 

* Where the dickens has he got to } ' said the 
Squire. 

' Bow — wow ! bow — ^wow ! wow ! wow ! wow ! ' and 
then there ensued a volley of bow-wowing, and 
scratching. 

' Oh, the paint ! ' thought I. 

* He's upstairs, somewhere,' said Gwyneth. 

' I have it,' said Jack ; and then the boy sat down 
on the bottom stair, and burst into incontrollable 
laughter. * Poor Tabby ! ' he said, when he could 
speak. Then he turned and tore upstairs three at a 
time, we all following, and on he went, until he 
reached the corridor leading to the North wing. 

* For gracious' sake don't go there ! ' I cried ; * don't, 
Jack, don't!' but on he went, all the rest following, 
making straight for the haunted chamber. You may 
imagine what haste I had made to get out of that 
frightful room, and I had, it seemed, slammed the 
door tight after me, so that Jack had no little difficulty 
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in wrenching the lock ; but at last it flew open in a 
way that made me shrink back with a start, and then, 
there, if you please, out marched Master Pedro, with 
the stateliest step imaginable, but with rather a 
mystified air, which was, however, speedily lost in 
one of his most rumbustical capers. 

' The top of the mornin' to ye,* said Jack, salaaming 
low to the dog; 'and now go and beg the lady's 
pardon,* he continued, pointing towards me. 

' Do you hear, sir } go,' said the Squire. 

Then Pedro walked up to me, and rearing his great 
shaggy body on to his hind-legs, he laid his heavy paw 
on my arm, and lifted his friendly brown eyes to mine, 
with open jaws and deprecating, solicitous, dog-like 
pantings. I blush to confess, but I must be truthful 
to the end, that his heavy touch, and his warm breath 
sent a cold shudder all through me ; but it was only 
momentary, for there was a chord of sympathy in 
our hearts, and I could not look into the honest 
creature's eyes and be angry with him, and so I 
said, — 

* Good dog, then, poor old Pedro,' and smoothed his 
grizzled head with my hand, which Pedro in return 
licked gratefully, and then we were faster friends than 
ever. No one of course could blame Pedro, it was 
all that Jack's fault for ever having enticed him up to 
the room. 

' He used to take up his quarters under my bed as 
often as not,' said Master Jack, ' when I slept in it, 
and I suppose he was too sleepy to notice the change 
of occupants.' 

* I suppose he was,' said the Squire ; ' but we needn't 
wall up the room, eh ! Miss Nettleton ? ' 
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Gwyneth and Gwendolin are married now. Mrs. 
Dewar has to follow her husband's fortunes, which, 
more often than not, carry him to Ireland ; but Mr. 
and Mrs. Jack Nettleton live with the Squire at 
Femcombe ; and each time I go to stay with them, I 
find my brother more and more devoted to his wife, 
and no wonder, she is such a bright, darling, house- 
hold fairy, and my room — as she always calls it — 
in the North wing, is always made into a perfect 
bower of cheeriness and pretty knickknacks for my 
reception. 

' It's all ready for you, Tabby, dear, I know you 
like it best.' 

' So I do, my dear,' I say, stopping her sweet mouth 
with a kiss ; but for all that, when I go to bed, I 
always search carefully in every corner, for Pedro still 
flourishes, and he is a good dog, a dear good dog ! I 
like him. I always did, you know — in his place ! 
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TWO SIDES OF A STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands ; wc should only 
spoil it by trying to explain it. — Sheridan. 

Some quarter of a mile northward from the banks of 
the Loire, where it winds through Touraine's soft green 
uplands, stands an ancient chateau ; its deep lozenge- 
paned windows, ornamented gables, and quaint 
tourelles tell of the days of Henri Quatre. On its 
western side, however, the crumbling machicolated 
walls, built deep into the solid earth eminence, on 
which the old mansion stands, perforated here and 
there with pitch-dark dungeons and cunning oubliettes, 
now totally abandoned to the rats and owls who 
choose to congregate in them, must be centuries older. 
The comparatively modem and habitable house 
is fronted by a terraced garden, whose grand old 
trees might whisper of how ladies contrived to look 
lovely, and to capture hearts, even in those terrible 
times of virtu-goadins and starched ruffs, and 
the family chronicles of Santeuil bear witness to 
many a gay joust and hunting-party and masque 
and merrymaking three* hundred years ago,^ when 
the gallant Henry of Navarre was king. In his 
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Majesty's favour, the Lord of Santeuil stood very 
high, as well he might, for in all France was no 
more liege and loyal subject ; and whenever the 
king chanced to come within a score of miles of 
the chateau, he would invite himself to sup in its 
wainscoted dining-hall, and to sleep in the grand 
gilt bed with its velvet-hangings, broidered by the 
mistress of the mansion herself. 

Alike in storm and sunshine, the seigneurs of 
Santeuil had been faithful to their good motto 
carven on cornice, and window, and beam of the old 
place, ' Gardez la Foy ; ' but at last there came a time 
when France had no king, and, in lieu of her faith, 
a flaunting idol of iniquity, whom it pleased the 
people to call their 'Goddess of Reason/ 

How far misgovernment and profligacy in high 
places had brought about the awful vengeance of 
those days, boots not to be discussed here ; it is 
enough to remind those who care to follow the 
fortunes of these de Santeuils for a little while, that 
the innocent suffered with the guilty. 

' A cat,' says the proverb, * may look at a king,' 
but in those bloody Thermidors and Fructidors, 
endless woe must have betided the veriest kitten that 
mewed, had it indulged in its prerogative, and for 
the faintest suspicion ' of aristocratic and legitimist 
proclivities, heads had filled the sawdust basket 
many a thousand times, and streams of blood 
quenched loyalty to * Foy ' and ' Roy.' 

Yet if all the nobility of France had done its duty 
to its neighbour as stainlessly and as beneficently as 
had the Marquises of Santeuil, it is possible that to 
this day the practical working of a Republic might 
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have remained untested, and matters might have 
turned out altogether differently; but the storm 
burst, and Sanson having assisted the son of Saint 
Louis heavenward, and there was no longer a king to 
die for, the Marquis de Santeuil, warned by the 
scent of blood on every side of him, making a few 
hasty preparations, fled in safety with his wife and 
only child, a boy of twelve years, to England's 
friendly shores, and there, in the old city of Canter- 
bury, the fugitives found rest for the soles of their 
feet; and Madame la Marquise de Santeuil and 
Monsieur her husband, earned bread for themselves 
and their child : she, by her beautiful tambour work, 
which was sent up to London to adorn the fat 
shoulders of Brobdignag Hanoverian court beauty ; 
he, by toiling to drill with his own delicately-white 
aristocratic fingers the stumpy red digits of little 
Kentish peasants into producing some vague sem- 
blance of pot-hooks and hangers. 

Barely were the exiles beyond reach of their 
enemies, than they heard that the chateau and all its 
appertainments had been confiscated to the state. 
This intelligence, which bowed down his wife with 
grief and regrets, only awakened in Armand de 
SanteuiFs worn but handsome face a fleeting smile. 

' And much good may it do them ! ' he said, ' these 
friends of liberty ; they won't find their game worth 
the candle this time, I, fancy, unless,' and for an instant 
his face clouded, 'unless it be my poor chambertin 
down in the cellar. Parbleu ! that is throwing pearls 
before swine, for how can these fellows know good 
wine from bad when they haven't yet learned to dis- 
tinguish law from licence ? 

IS 
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Certainly the poor writing-master bore up sur- 
prisingly under his crosses, and he did his very best 
to cheer his wife, and to try to assure her that there 
was not a doubt the days of the Reign of Terror were 
numbered, and that a brighter future was in store ; 
but in this world no such anticipations were realized 
for them, and after a year or two of banishment, the 
gently-nurtured woman, no longer able to battle with 
an unkind fate, faded and died. 

Monsieur de Santeuil lived on to see his son grow 
up, and to marry the daughter of an English Church 
clergyman. The heretical alliance at first fretted him 
sorely ; but his daughter-in-law's beauty and sweet 
temper brought such sunshine into their poor home, 
that when, some four or five years after this marriage, 
the old nobleman died, there is strong foundation 
for the suspicion that he went to his rest in the firm 
faith that it was possible for an Episcopalian to 
inherit the Kingdom of Heaven. 

One son was the fruit of this union, and the old 
Marquis, who never lost hope that the time would 
come when the de Santeuils should have their own 
again, fojund all his happiness in the golden-haired, 
blue-eyed little creature, whom, possibly because it 
was an amiable sealing of the entente cordiale between 
the English wife and her French husband, they 
christened by the Anglo-Frankish name of Maurice. 

' Mark my words,' the proud grandfather would 
say, ' this brave boy of ours will not live and die a 
poor preceptor, such as I, and thou. Sacre bleu ! to 
think that our poor beloved country still groans in 
her bondage! But courage, mon fils ! one of these days 
Santeuil will be ours again. Ma foi, and is it not 
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worth the having?' and then the old man would 
smile very quietly to himself; but the younger de 
Santeuil, by temperament less sanguine than his sire, 
was apt to sigh and to ask, with a little shrug, what 
sort of a place Santeuil was likely to be after the 
trail of the serpent had been over it, and the despoilers 
had ransacked every treasure and defaced each house- 
hold god ? And then Monsieur the Marquis would 
always smile that curious half-sad, half-merry little 
smile of his, and reply : ' These miserable ones ! they 
are clever, oh, mon Dieu ! yes, frightfully clever ; yet 
it may be the aristocrat has outwitted them all the 
same ! ' 

There were times when it seemed that the old 
Marquis was about to say more ; but, after all, he 
would stop short, and turn the conversation. So^ 
exiled and yet comparatively content, Armand de 
Santeuil went down into the vale of years, and died 
under the shadow of the hoary cathedral walls. The 
fit which ended in death, seized him without any 
warning, and during the last hours of his troublous 
life, he was speechless, save for some brief space before 
he breathed his last, and when he spoke again, his 
mind seemed gone. Lying on his deathbed in that poor 
little room, with his hand in his son's, and the child 
Maurice seated on the threadbare carpet, absorbed in 
the glories of a new wooden horse and cart, the dying 
man fancied himself living back in that brilliant age 
when Marie Antoinette was a happy wife and mother, 
and clouds were as yet hardly bigger than a man's 
hand. Then he talked in imagination with friends long 
since dead ; anon memory recalled to him that fear- 
some midnight storm when the three had fled for 
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their lives from SanteuiL Next moment he was 
back on the chateau's grand terrace-walk, feeding the 
white and silver-grey doves which had brooded there 
almost as long as the de Santeuils themselves had 
been lords of the soil. Incessantly the dying Marquis 
recurred to these doves ; but in that there was little 
wonder, because half Touraine was able to tell how in 
them the fortunes of the race of Santeuils were 
mysteriously bound up. Accidentally to kill one, for 
instance, was, so some said, a sure presage of woe to 
the family, and that for a white dove to fly in at one of 
the chateau windows, or even persistently to settle about 
its eaves and cornices, boded ill indeed for Santeuil, 
while others hotly contested that such visits signified 
every imaginable kind of coming good luck. On one 
important point, however, all were agreed, and that 
was, that never a dove nestled away from its cot, 
under shadow of the chateau, but some great change 
was about to befall the house of Santeuil. 

The next instant, however, the dying man had 
seemingly forgotten all about the doves, and was 
whispering how the red sunset glow would fall athwart 
the oriel window of the old dining-hall, in whose 
broad seat it had been his delight to sit and read 
his favourite Sully, or the Sieur Froissart's quaint 
chronicles — and then the moonbeams ! * Tiens ! one 
seemed to be floating in a silver sea when that moon 
rose and began to shine across our motto — right 
across ! Canst thou remember it, my son, carved in 
great deep letters all along the window sill ? Hush ! 
listen ! ' and a bright flash of unmistakable intelli- 
gence flitted over his pale face ; * that is just where 
thou wilt find it — just there ! dost thou understand ? * 
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and poor Henri de Santeuil, inwardly puzzled to 
imagine what memories were haunting his father's 
mind, said he quite understood. ' To be sure/ con- 
tinued the old man, with a smile of infinite satisfaction, 
*Gardez la Foy — ^just where the sunrays die and the 
first moonbeams fall — Gardcz la Foy ! Toujours, tou- 
jours — is the Bon Dieu come ? 

And so, fortified by the last rites of his Communion, 
Armand de Santeuil died. 

Time, however, was not as yet ripe for Frenchmen 
with aristocratic names to return to* their native land ; 
and for years after his father's death, Henri de 
Santeuil remained in Canterbury, following the 
occupation the old nobleman had taken up before 
him. This state of things continued until the young 
Maurice was nearly twenty years old ; and the 
ancient regime was restored in France. One of its 
first acts was to restore Santeuil to its rightful 
owners ; but Monsieur de Santeuil gained little by 
the restitution ; since it would have been mere mad- 
ness to have returned to a hollow shell of grandeur, 
wanting not alone means of restoring it to a habitable 
condition, but money enough to buy food from day 
to day. In Canterbury, at least, he earned an honour- 
able living, and so within the shelter of its old walls 
he decided to remain with his English wife ; but 
Maurice, in whom all the the spirit of the de Santeuils 
seemed to be reawakened, went back to France ; 
not, however, to Santeuil, but to Paris, where in 
course of some years' devoted application he became 
* an artist of considerable note. Very secretly the 
young man nourished a dream of being able to make 
his father lord of Santeuil again in fact as in name ; but 
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that necessarily could not be yet, nor perhaps for 
many a year to come. Still, for this end the artist rose 
early, and sat up late to his unflagging labours, living 
so frugally, that he laid himself open to a charge of 
parsimony from his compeers ; but Maurice was one 
mightily little disturbed by what Mrs. Grundy should 
be saying of him. His genre pictures were win- 
ning for him a wide reputation, and, encouraged 
by the success of his ' pot-boilers,* he set about a 
more ambitious painting, choosing for his subject the 
first meeting of rfenri Quatre with la Belle Gabrielle, 
one which afforded him excellent scope for the 
detail in which he was so skilful. Hardly, however, 
had he sketched in his conception of the scene than 
his ever-growing desire to see his ancestral home 
became irrepressible, and he determined on paying 
the chateau a flying visit, and learning for himself 
what the despoilers had spared of it. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Truly, things might have been worse, for the stout 
walls of the old mansion remained intact; one or 
two blackened patches on them alone bearing witness 
to the attempt which had been made to destroy the 
place by fire. Everything by which a sou-piece 
could have been turned over, had been carried off; 
only some of the old heavy furniture and faded 
tapestry remained to tell something of the past 
glories of Santeuil. 

Such a melancholy aspect the place bore for 
Maurice that as he knelt in the window of the old 
dining-hall, with his elbows on the worm-eaten oak 
wainscoted sill where the carved device of the 
Santeuils, ' Gardez la Foy,' still ran, he almost regretted 
that he had come. Perhaps had the sun shone on 
the scene, things might have seemed to him more 
cheerful; but the moss grown-terraces, on that waning 
wintry day, and their stone balustrades are soaked 
aijd dripping with rain trickling to the parterres below, 
and oozing amid the straggling weeds running riot 
there. A saddening reflection it was for Maurice de 
Santeuil that before that garden could be freed of its 
rank overgrowth, and the old house made really 
habitable, his parents might be dead, and his own 
spring and summer-tide too, perhaps, all gone ; but 
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Maurice de Santeuil's was a hopeful, sunny nature, 
never allowing despair to rule it long; and he consoled 
himself with the hope of at least being enabled to 
leave his children a worthy inheritance. His children ! 
That was a notion that made Maurice de Santeuil 
smile. Whither had his train of thought led him ? 
As to his heart, it was quite his own, and unless he 
was very much mistaken indeed, he meant to keep 
it his own for ages to come ; and so, turning from the 
window, where it was cold, and the wet ivy rustled 
mournfully and threw strange shadows, he slowly 
paced the spacious chamber, until he halted in front 
of its broad hearth, where he had desired that a fire 
should be Hghted, and tried to reckon up the number 
of years which must have come and gone since last 
its rusted dog-irons had rejoiced in the dancing fire- 
glow. The old place seemed to him so wretchedly 
dark and desolate and inhospitable, that for a little 
while he almost made up his mind to turn his back 
on his patrimony and never see it again ; but then 
there sprang up in him the old pride of race, and it 
seemed to him that to think of forsaking the old home 
because its glory was departed, would be as craven 
a deed as to pass by some tattered starving creature 
crying for succour. 

The hope indulged in by old Manou, Madame 
Bricquebec's ancient maid-of-all-work, that fire would 
burn on that damp hearth, just because she had set a 
lighted match to a heap of wood and paper there, 
proved abortive. It is not quite so that old flames 
are rekindled ; and when Maurice de Santeuil found, 
in place of the warmth and glow, nothing but a sput- 
tering, hissing mass, which altogether refused to burst 
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into brightness, he felt ten times more desolate than 
ever, and, after the manner of the superior sex at 
such-like crises, he stood and stared in gloomy help- 
lessness at the dismal pyre. 

Nothing of course was easier than for the Lord of 
Santeuil to summon Madame Bricquebec, his sole re- 
tainer on the estate, to come and bring those logs to 
some sense of their duty ; but de Santeuil, although as 
brave a man as ever stood five feet ten in his boots, 
shrank from an encounter with Madame Bricquebec. 
Cantankerous and argumentative by nature, she had 
cultivated these agreeable characteristics with singular 
assiduity in the cause of red-hot Republicanism, and 
Maurice de Santeuil had not set foot on his own 
territory one poor little half hour before she had 
brought her entire battery of political opinion to bear 
on his devoted head, and ever since, he had ignobly 
fled whenever Madame's gorgeous red and blue be- 
ribboned coiffure threatened even in remotest per- 
spective. It seems rather anomalous at first sight that 
such a thorough-going leveller as Madame Bricquebec 
should be housekeeper at Santeuil ; but therein, as she 
loved to explain to her gossips, therein lay the whole 
grandeur of the thing. ' I eat his bread ! Excuse 
me ! — do I, indeed ? Well, the Bricquebecs have 
always done that They are as old as the Santeuils, 
any day, I can tell you. I eat his bread ! Va ! ' 
and then she would snap her fingers as only a French- 
woman can. ' Don't talk to me. There isn't a 
centime Aspasie Bricquebec touches, but she earns 
it — earns it ! do you hear, by the sweat of her brow ! ' 

This was true, as far as it went. Madame and 
Madame's respected parents before her, had con- 
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trived through the Reign of Terror to retain their hold 
upon Santeuil, even when its owners were thrust out, 
by enrolling themselves on the winning side, and 
in course of a little time, followed up their advantages 
by obtaining leave from the ruling powers to turn 
the deserted mansion to profitable account by ex- 
hibiting its ancient magnificence and tarnished splen- 
dours to any picnicking citizens and citizenesses 
who chose to expend a franc-piece on the show. In 
this way, such a vast deal of sterling coin changed 
hands, that Madame Bricquebec had quite a nice 
little sum put away for rainy days in the bank at 
Blois. Certainly this money, as she said, was pretty 
well as hardly earned as money could be, for 
Madame, being ' fat and scant of breath,' found it by 
no means a delightful labour to toil through those long 
lofty chambers, describing relics of a state of society 
she abhorred ; but, then, the franc-pieces chinking 
into her hand afterwards, compensated for so very 
much ! The exiled de Santeuils had been made 
aware of this little speculation, and on regaining 
possession of their heritage, had, at the first blush, 
felt inclined to put a summary stop to it, for was it 
not enough to make the dead-and-gone Marquises 
writhe in their graves? but reflection led them to 
leave Madame to do as she would, at least for a 
while. Time out of mind, these Bricquebecs had 
been their dependents, and to deprive the old 
woman of her ingenious mode of squeezing blood 
out of a stone, would be to cast her homeless on the 
world, and so Henri and Maurice de Santeuil had let 
the need of their most disloyal, but staunch retainer 
weigh heavier than their pride, only stipulating that 
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during the stay of any de Santeuil in his own house, 
business should be for the time entirely suspended, 
and the owner allowed to enjoy in privacy and peace, 
all that remained to him of his once splendid 
possessions. 

And so, after staring at the smouldering logs until 
not a chance of reviving heat in them remained, 
Maurice de Santeuil knelt down on the hearth, and 
thrusting in a stray match, eagerly watched for 
brilliant results ; but it only made the darkness of 
that fireplace more visible ; and there seemed to 
remain for him no course but to seek the aid of 
Madame Bricquebec, and choosing perhaps the 
lesser evil of her rasping tongue to the torture of 
freezing for the rest of the evening, he signalled 
his distress as best he could, considering that every 
bell in the house was broken, by a loud viva voce 
summons. 

Very considerable was his relief when he be- 
held, in answer to his appeal, not the aggressive tri- 
colour of Madame Bricquebec's head-dress waving in 
at the door, but a wealth of dark, glossy brown hair, 
coiled round one of the prettiest-shaped heads which 
had ever rejoiced his artist eye. If the head was 
charming, the face, with its well-formed mouth, dark 
velvet-soft eyes, and clearest olive skin, was loveliness 
itself. 

Hurriedly rising from his knees, de Santeuil 
acknowledged by a low bow the young girl's pre- 
sence. Could this be, he wondered, Madame Bricque- 
bec's charge, of whom she had spoken, R6n^e Laval, 
the orphan daughter of Monsieur Laval, sometime 
avocat at Blois } That the housekeeper had, for a 
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consideration, consented to take this young girl under 
her roof, Maurice knew, at least he had been told of 
the fact ; but hitherto he had never given it a second 
thought ; now, however, he felt it worth his while to 
ascertain. 

' Have I the pleasure of speaking with Mademoiselle 
R^n^e Laval ? ' he asked. 

* Si, Monsieur,' nodded she, ' Ah ! the ugly fire ! 
it won't burn ! ' Then R^n6e knelt down, and began 
to set the logs to rights w^ith her pretty white fingers, 
and their magical touch soon made the flame shoot 
brightly up, and when it shone upon her frank sweet 
face and graceful figure, Maurice de Santeuil found 
himself utterly unable any more to regret that he had 
come to the chateau. 

'Manou has just stepped out for cream for Mon- 
sieur's coffee,* said R6n^e, 'and since the east wind 
torture's Madame's rheumatism so terribly ' 

* Ah ! I am delighted — I mean I am distressed — 
that is — I mean — Mademoiselle's presence is too 
welcome,' explained Maurice. 

Then having laid the foundation for a glorious 
blaze, not perhaps merely in the fireplace, she rose 
and was about to go away, not to be detained, 
although de Sai\teuil artfully tried his best to detain 
her a little space longer, by expressing his firm 
opinion that the fire could hardly as yet be trusted 
to take care of itself She, however, consoled him by 
a promise of sending Manou with fresh wood, and for 
the rest of that evening he saw R^n^e no more. 
Neither the next day nor the succeeding one did he 
obtain the merest passing glimpse of her ; like a vision 
of joyous young life and beauty, she had come and 
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gone; but when had a de Santeuilever been daunted? 
And so Maurice, trusting to time and propitious acci- 
dent, lingered on at Santeuil. 

If during that first brief interview Ren^e had 
charmed him, she completely carried his heart away 
captive when they met next time, and after that, 
^ain, and again, and again, for so it fell out, and this 
Maurice de Santeuil, this poor young artist nobleman, 
who had so resolutely set his face against matrimony 
for ages to come, found himself, ere three short weeks 
were flown, the betrothed of the dead avocat's 
daughter ; and very wisely he had chosen ; for not in 
king's courts was to be found a sweeter, lovelier lady. 

This, as far as it went, was all very well ; but then 
Madame Bricquebec had made quite other plans for 
R6n^e. She had, for example, more than half promised 
a certain Monsieur Jobourg, widower and tallow- 
chandler, who, requiring a housekeeper and wife, had 
come to the conclusion that Mademoiselle Laval 
would suit ; and Madame, be it repeated, had allowed 
herself to be won over to the old gentleman's opinion. 
Latterly, however. Monsieur Jobourg had waxed rather 
impatient ; he could not, he said, imagine why there 
should be any shilly-shally about the matter. It 
was not, look you, as if he, Solon Plato Jobourg, 
was one of your beggarly aristocrats, not owning 
a centime to bless himself with. Little remarks 
of this nature had fallen very abundantly from the 
tallow-chandler's lips since Maurice de Santeuil 
had seen fit to prolong his stay on his own premises ; 
and neither was Madame Bricquebec much better 
pleased with the existing state of affairs. It in- 
terfered, in the first place, with business, and since 
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Maurice had been at the chateau, she had had to 
turn francs and francs away from the great iron gates ; 
then, too, as if that had not been enough to pierce 
her thrifty soul to the quick, the sore was a thousand 
times aggravated when (and compared with Aspasie 
Bricquebec Argus himself would have seemed a mere 
blind mole) she discovered that Maurice and R^n6e 
had learned to delight in each other's society. Her 
wrath, indeed, was boundless when, having sternly 
taxed Ren^e with the soft impeachment, the girl 
frankly, although blushingly, enough avowed that 
she had promised to be de Santeuil's wife. Madame 
Bricquebec said that should never be— R^n6e Laval 
said nothing at all ; but inwardly vowed that a 
legion of Bricquebecs and Jobourgs should not alter 
matters. Still, her rose-path of love, was made by 
these two, to bristle with thorns, and although she did 
her best to conceal from her lover the wretched life 
Madame was leading her, he found out much of the 
truth for himself, and on the eve of his departure for 
Paris, besought her to fly with him from the tyrannical 
old woman. 

'And we will be married at once, ma cherie,' he 
urged ; ' at least I can keep you above want.* 

But R6n6e Leval was not the woman to forget that, 
with all Madame Bricquebec's sharp humours, she 
had given her shelter when others had passed by on 
the other side ; and so she resolutely withstood her 
lover's persuasions. 

' We must be patient, Maurice,' she said, as for the 
last time the two stood together in the oriel window 
of the old dining-hall, while her brown eyes dreamily 
followed the flight of the doves through the soft 
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spring gloaming to their home in the great stone-cot, 
which although as old perhaps as the chateau itself, 
was no longer by any means as dilapidated ; for 
Maurice, to please a fancy of R^n^e's, who dearly 
loved the pretty birds, had caused the dove-cot to be 
set in order and made more habitable than it had 
been for many a long year. ' At least they deserve 
it,' R6n6e had said, *for through Santeuil's darkest 
days they have never deserted the place/ 

This was true. The Revolution, which had nearly 
turned Europe upside down, hardly discomposed the 
doves at all ; one or two had indeed fluttered their 
wings and meekly died amid the whistle of bullets 
which riddled those hoary walls; but the remnant 
had remained staunch to the old home, and now in 
these quieter times had grown more numerous than 
ever. Before Maurice left Santeuil, spring had made 
the world young and bright again, and many a violet 
and primrose and slender crocus flower gleamed 
bright amid the chateau garden's tangled luxuriance. 
In the clear air, there seemed to reign a calm content 
and hopefulness ; only in Maurice de Santeuil's heart 
content and hope seemed dead ; it was intolerable 
to leave R^nde behind him, to the tender mercies of 
Madame Bricquebec. 

' She will make you marry Jobourg, after all ! * he 
said, gloomily. 

/ * And would that really vex you so very much } ' 
she asked, with a little smile. 

' It would kill me, Rdnde.' 

*And me too,' she said, laughing merrily, as she 
twined her arm in her lover's ; ' so it will be all quite 
right, Maurice,, dear.' 
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*]Ay love! my R6n6e ! my bright-hearted one! 
and thou wilt be true to me ? ' 

' Nay/ pouted she, * when one remembers that you 
are going to Paris, is it not / who should be asking 
that little question ? * 

' Gardez la Foy,' he replied, in tender significant 
tones, laying his hand on the motto of the de San- 
teuils' carven in the window-sill. 

* Ah ! ' cried R6n6e, * it is a good motto that, the 
very best in the world ! but, Maurice, I will not have 
you pledge your faith on the strength of a scrap of 
rickety old wood, — see, it actually shakes in its sockets,* 
the young girl lightly rattled the worm-eaten boards. 
* and faith should be as firm as a rock.' 

De Santeuil smiled at last. 

' Mon Dieu I ' he said, bending over her, and kissing 
her upturned brow; 'but how thy fancies run away 
with thee. Be content, ma Mie ; the de Santeuils 
have never yet been false to their faith,* and in the 
young man's eyes, as they rested on the motto, shone 
a proud light ; * tell me, then, by what better thing 
can I swear my love to thee, than * 

* Hush,' hurriedly interrupted. R^n6e, laying her 
fingers lightly on his lips ; ' there is your answer ! ' 
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CHAPTER III, 

On the outer window ledge, a snow-white dove has 
settled, and begins composedly to plume her soft 
breast, and to fold and unfold her sheeny wings; 
but de Santeuil turns pale. * No, no ! * he cries; 'come 
away ! That means something, don't you know ! ', 

' Mon Dieu ! ' and Rdnde's laugh rings out merrily 
this time ; ' but how thy fancies run away with thee ! 
Do I not know ? Ciel ! of course I know the pretty 
little thing brings all sorts of good luck to — to — us,' 
and then R6nde blushes rosy red ; that little plural 
pronoun had slipped out so oddly unawares. 

*No such thing!' and this brave de Santeuil's 
voice absolutely trembled. * It is a portent, I tell 
thee, child ! Come away ! come away 1 ' Then he 
strove to drag her from the window, where the dove 
sat calmly looking up at them with her bright dark 
eyes. 

But R6n6e Laval stood her ground, *On the 
contrary,' she insisted, * it is very lucky.' 

' It is most unlucky,' contradicted he. 

' Oughtn't I to know best ? ' asked she, with a little 
stamp of her foot — ' I, who have lived in this place 
since I wais a m^tre high } while you haven't known it 
half a dozen weeks.' 

* Tiens ! ' cried Maurice, reddening, * may not, then, 
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a de Santeuil be permitted to have his own people's 
traditions at his fingers' ends ? That is too good ! 

*Ade Santeuil may be mistaken/ said the daring 
Rdn6e. 

'Never!' replied the blue-blooded heir, with a 
haughty curl of his handsome lips. 

'But I say yesl' persisted the daughter of the 
people — *yes, yes, yt,s\ Mon Dieu ! Have not I 
heard this legend of the doves a thousand times ? 
Why, Aunt Bricquebec * 

What Maurice muttered under his thick moustache 
about Aunt Bricquebec need not be recorded here ; 
' and if/ he added more audibly, ' if you want to be 
telling me Aunt Bricquebec is right, and I am 
wrong—* 

' Certainly/ 

' R6n^e ! ' Maurice ($rew back quite two paces^ 
* and I thought you loved me/ he said, bitterly. 

' And do I not, Maurice ? ' 

Then R6n6e's caressing fingers seeking Maurice's 
hand, and R6n6e's eyes looking so truthfully into his, 
dispelled the gathering clouds on de SanteuiFs brow* 

* Let us hope for the best, then, darling,' he said. 
'Naturally/ she answered^ 'but why do you 

sigh.?' 

* Because * — began he, fixing his eyes gloomily 
on the white dove, who having now completed her 
toilette, sat cooing and blinking in the setting sun- 
rays — ' never mind, Rdn6e.' 

' Mais 1 you are too ridiculous,' she said- 

* Perhaps,' he conceded ; ' only depend upon it 
yours isn't the right end of the story/ 

' That means I am wrong.' 
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De Santeuil was silent, and silence, R^n6e knew, 
meant assent. 

* I am convinced/ said she, tossing her head, ' that 
the Seigneurs of Santeuil never used to say such 
horrid things as that ! A lady wrong, indeed** 

Maurice humbly told himself that R^nee might be 
correct in this surmise of hers ; it was quite within 
the bounds of possibility that his male progenitors 
had refrained from giving their thoughts tongue on 
such delicate points, and so, each firmly persuaded 
that the other harboured monstrously distorted views 
of a most simple truth, the lovers parted, and Mau- 
rice went back to Paris. Long, however, before the 
turn of the leaf, Maurice de Santeuil looked to return 
to the chateau, and carry away R6nee Laval as his 
bride, but Dieu dispose. Meantime, Madame Brie- 
quebec continued to do her best to make R6n6e's life 
a misery to her, 

* I can tell yx)u, Ma'm'selle, this, Monsieur Jobourg 
is not to be made a fool of/ 

' Heaven forbid I ' R^nie would answer. 

* Why then, do you do it ? ' 
a?' 

* Dame ! Have I not promised him that you should 
marry him, and that at once ; say, then have I not ? ' 

* Maybe,' nodded R^n^e ; * but then I have not.' 
And Madame, quite aware that her charge spoke 

truth, would prudently refrain from further argument. 

' Wait,' was her little word of advice to Monsieur 
Jobourg, ' only wait, mon ami, till she is tired of this 
absurd affair ; simply have patience, my dear Mon- 
sieur Jobourg.' 

And Jobourg, thinking discretion the better part 
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of valour, accepted Madame's counsel, because R^n^e 
seemed to him to be the most desirable young person 
he had ever seen in all his three-score years, not 
alone on account of her youth and beauty, but also, 
if it should please the Bon Dieu to take Aant Brie- 
quebec from this troublesome world, it was on the 
cards that she would leave Mademoiselle Laval all 
those franc-pieces which her cicerone business at 
Santeuil had brought her in, and although Solon 
Plato Jobourg had twenty times as much money as 
he knew what to do with, he hankered immensely 
after this little thousand or so of francs. 

So, through all those long summer days Ren6e 
Laval's life was not a happy one ; neither did the 
news from Paris cheer her, for one after the other, 
misfortunes befel her lover. First of all, the * Belle 
Gabrielle ' was destroyed by a sudden outbreak of 
fire in his lodgings, and all that remained to him of his 
beautiful and almost finished picture, was a little heap 
of blackened, charred canvas threads. Of this blow 
he made no mention in his letters to Rdn^e ; but set to 
work afresh, toiling early and late to replace his loss ; 
but he worked too hard, and the unceasing applica- 
tion and irrepressible regrets for his lost art-child 
brought on a low fever, which incapacitated him for 
weeks. Struggling at last to comparative health, he 
had just applied himself to work again, when the 
bank to which he had trusted all the golden har- 
vest of his artistic labours, broke ; and Maurice de 
Santeuil found himself with barely a hundred francs 
in the world. 

Then, and then for the first time, he confessed to 
R^n^e the whole truth in a long letter, whose blurred 
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trembling characters told only too plainly how utterly 
disappointment and sickness had broken down her 
lover. In this long sad epistle, Maurice released her 
from her promise. ' Can I drag thee down, too ! ' he 
wrote, * R6n6e, my sweet white rose — my first, last, 
only love] ' and there, with merely his signature affixed, 
the missive abruptly ended ; only in a dreary little 
postscriptum, he asked how often the white dove had 
renewed her visits. A smile dawned through R6ne6*s 
tears as she read. Oh, yes, the white dove had come 
again, often and often, on those summer nights, to the 
old oriel window, and softly cooed to her many a 
blessed memory. Now and again, indeed, the pretty 
creature had flown in on the cool evening breeze, and 
nestled herself down on the carved * Gardez la Foy,* 
and then R6n6e had stroked and fondled the bird, until 
it had grown perfectly tame, and would eat from her 
hand ; and still, when the roses and lilies had faded 
in the chateau garden, and hardly a poor pansy 
was left, and the great trees in the stately avenue 
grew naked, and shivered in the wind, still the white 
dove came. Ay, even as she stood reading that sad 
letter, the little creature lighted on her shoulder, and 
as R6n6e half unconsciously laid her cheek against 
its velvety wing, she felt more utterly convinced than 
ever that hers was the right side of the story. How 
could she doubt it, when now, after, long waiting, she 
held her lover's letter in her hand, and the little dove 
had come to sympathize about it with her — this 
lonely R^nee Laval ! But, then, what sad news that 
letter contained ! Bien ! no doubt it was heart-break- 
ing to think the Belle Gabrielle was irrecoverably lost ; 
but time, as Maurice himself said, might produce 
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another. If all his money was made away with, 
then what sins had bank people to answer for ! and 
Rdn^e shrugged her pretty shoulders. If he had been 
near death's door — *0h, my love! Maurice, my 
love!' and sinking down in the window-seat, R6n6e 
wept glad grateful tears for the preservation of the 
man who had grown so dear to her. 

' The white dove comes still — always (if thou wilt 
have it so). ' Thy Ren^E.' 

So wrote she that night, and no word besides ; not- 
withstanding, de Santeuil found his comfort in the 
brief little message, though at the same time he was 
more than half provoked by it. 

' I could have sworn,' he said, * that the ill-omened 
thing,'— then he paused, and hiding away the precious 
little billet in his breast-pocket, frowned quite fiercely ; 
but quickly the frown gave place to a smile, and the 
smile and the frown were lost in each other. ' Women 
are so pig-headed,' he said, and the next day saw him 
once more at Santeuil. 

If Aunt Bricquebec could have prevented these 
visits of the young lord of the chateau — for, take them 
how you might, they were, to say the least of it, in- 
convenient — she would ; but to forbid his coming not 
being practicable, she did the next best thing, which 
was to try and keep R6nde Laval out of his way ; but 
Madame Bricquebec was stiff with rheumatics, and 
R^n6e loved Maurice, and so, malgre tout, there were 
once again those old stolen trysts in the oriel 
window. 

Already the first snowfall had shrouded the chateau 
garden. The yard-long beard of Neptune in the 
broken marble fountain, was ragged with icicles, the 
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gurgoyles grinned out beneath their soft snow hoods 
defiantly at the nipping air ; a thick hoar frost over- 
spread the window-panes, sketching on them a 
million fairy forest trees, and delicate seaweed like 
forms, and to Rdnde, encircled in those loving arms, 
the beautiful silver pictures the old master Winter 
had drawn all over the oriel window's lozenged panes, 
seemed even more glorious than ever they had 
seemed before. 

* You never made anything half so lovely, Maurice,' 
she said. 

' No,' he laughed, ' I should like to learn the trick 
of it ; but, ' and his worn pale face flushed brightly,' 
I don't despair now of anything, R6n6e ; ' and then, 
well ! well ! what would Aunt Bricquebec have 
said if she could have peeped in through the 
frosted window? And yet the flood of moonlight 
would have shown her a picture so fair that even her 
tough old heart must have surely softened 

They made such a goodly couple, this tall hand- 
some Maurice de Santeuil, and the dark-eyed R^n^e, 
in her close-fitting stuff dress, and her lustrous hair 
neatly braided indeed, but which no known law of 
order could ever prevent escaping into half a dozen 
tiny curls over her white neck. Madame Bricquebec, 
was however, safe away at the extreme end of the 
other wing of the chateau, and not a thought of in- 
truders disturbed the lovers. The great gates were 
always locked at dusk, and excepting Madame and 
Manou, not a human being lived in the precincts of 
the place ; so much the more then, R^n^e started 
when suddenly a shadow overcast the window. 

' What was it Maurice ? ' she asked, for, quickly as 
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it came it departed again^ then the next instant was 
back once more, flitting to and fro across the panes* 
* Ah — voyons ! * she cried, gleefully. * It is the dove, 
Maurice, the white dove 1 * 



. I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

' Grand Dieu ! ' and de Santeuirs hands, as they 
clutch her almost roughly back from where she 
stands, chill to an almost deathlike coldness; but 
Rdnde breaks from him and darts to the window 
again. 

* Poor dear little thing ! ' she says, intently watch- 
ing the fluttering creature's movements ; ' just look, 
Maurice, it is asking to come in ! ' 

Truly the bird was pecking with her beak against 
the glass, and flapping her white wings till they 
shimmered in the moonlight like molten silver, mean- 
while she uttered an incessant low piteously pleading 
cry. 

* Come, then, ma mie,' murmured R^n6e, laying her 
hand upon the window's iron hasp. 

'Are you mad.?* cried de Santeuil, gripping her 
fingers fast in his. 

'Are you?' demanded she, turning on him with 
flashing eyes; *does your absurd superstition 
really ' 

* Laugh at me, scold me,' implored Maurice ; ' say 
what you will, but for my sake, R6n^e, don't open 
that window.' Yet her face showed not a sign of 
relenting. ' Do you hear } ' went on de Santeuil ; * it 
is your duty to obey me.' 

But the young girl resolutely shook her head. 
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' No, Maurice,' she said. ' I should hate myself if 
I did. And you would not ask me to be so pitiless 
to the poor little creature, — for I know it has lost 
its way home, and is perishing with cold this bitter 
night — I say you would not be so hard, if you knew 
how it has flown here to comfort me, all through the 
long lonely summer evenings, and reminded me of 
you. I should have been so wretched,' pleaded the 
artful Rdn6e, seeing her lover's frown relaxing a little, 
* so very miserable if — ah ! listen ! listen ! Maurice, 
how it cries ! ' 

De Santeuil's clutch began to tighten again. 

'What ! you shake your head ? * she exclaimed ; 'then 
I will, I will ! I tell you ! ' and with all her strength 
she tried to unlock his grasp from her wrist ; but the 
next instant she was all too free, for suddenly he 
loosened his hold, and flung her from him. 

* Obstinate child ! ' he cried ; ' is this your love for 
me?' then he fiercely strode away, while R6n6e 
bounded forward ; but too late ! There was a snap, a 
split, a crash, and amid a shower of glass splinters 
and sparkling frost atoms the poor bird lay prone 
and quivering on the window-sill, with a cruel wound 
in her breast, from which the blood drops slowly 
welled, until they fell trickling in a tiny stream amid 
the deep carven letters of the motto. 

Tears of mingled grief and anger rushed to Rdn^e's 
eyes. 

* Look,' she sobbed, ' this is all your fault, Maurice ! 
And now it will die. My pretty dear ! It will die, 
and you will have killed it I ' 

With eyes half blinded by her tears, Rdn^e bent 
over the wounded bird, and softly kissed and tried to 
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lift it ; but the poor thing moaned piteously, and 
looked up in her face with a world of entreaty in its 
dilated eyes, imploring, as plainly as words could have 
implored, that she would be tender. It was evident, 
that in the fright of that struggling fall through the 
glass, brittle with hoar frost, its little foot had caught 
in the scrolls and bosses of the carved wood, and 
R6n6e shrank from paining the sufferer still more, by 
trying to disengage the twisted claw. 

* Let me try, R6n6e,' said Maurice, humbly ap- 
proaching ; the pain in the wounded creature's eyes, 
all reflected in the eyes of his mistress, had scattered 
his scruples to the four winds. Besides, Maurice de 
Santeuil would no longer have been himself, had his 
heart remained shut against suffering ; and bending 
down, he firmly, but as tenderly as Ren6e could have 
done, loosened the bird's convulsive grip. 'Poor 
thing ! ' he sighed ; ' after all, thou didst but fulfil 
thy mission, I suppose. Tiens ! ' he went on, as, 
having placed it safely in R6n6e's arms, he turned 
to push together the broken glass fragments, 'but 
thou hast bled sorely! Even torn the. wood from its 
socket in thy struggles ! What strength these small 
creatures have, to be sure ! ' 

'Ah ! ' said Rende, busy with her little patient; 'but 
I told you that wood was loose ages ago. You will 
have to pull it put, Maurice, and slip it in again.' 

'It is all hollow underneath,' said he, doing as 
R^nde had suggested, and placing his hand inside 
the cavity, ' and the wood slides in grooves, though 
it looked as solid as — mon Dieu, what was that } ' 

His fingers have come in conta;ct with something 
ice-cold, and he shrinks back with a shudder ; then, 
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ashamed at his weakness, he stoops and looks into 
the hole. Are those eyes, penetrating its gloom, gleam- 
ing up at him through the moonlight ? Not two, but 
a dozen ! then more, and more — eyes glittering, and 
hard, and yellow. 

. ' Keep back ! ' he cries, to R^n6e, who, with the 
bird nestling to her neck, has stolen to his side, and 
strives to peep in too. 

'What is it?' 

But de Santeuil does not hear ; he is tearing at the 
woodwork, and in his eyes is a strange eagerness. 

' Is it something terrible ? ' whispers Rdnee, under 
her breath. *0h, mind, Maurice! mind how you 
touch it.' 

That is sound advfce of thine, R6n6e, for the thing 
which lies hidden there is neither more nor less than 
what people's fingers are for ever itching to touch, 
and to grip, and to clutch, and are wont to part with 
again so lothly." 

Gold ! gold ! nothing but gold, pile upon pile of 
shining golden Louis lie under the woodwork Maurice 
has wrenched away, heaped up between the solid 
croter brick wall and the oaken wainscot, lining 
the embrasure of the oriel window ; each disc 
stamped sharp and clear, as though but yesterday 
issued from the mint, with the Grand Monarque's 
image and superscription ; and as otft of the pieces 
fall from Maurice de Santeuil's agitated fingers to 
the floor, there is no doubt t^t it rings a true ring, 
and that a goodly fortune lies in those few feet of space. 
Suddenly Ranee's quick eyes light on a strip of parch- 
ment lying neatly folded amid the heap, and drawing 
it out, 'de Santeuil by the moon's clear light reads, — 
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* This is the lawful property of the Lords of de San- 
teuil--placed here by me, 

' Armand Marquis de Santeuil. 

* Three o'clock^ on the morning of the twenty-third of 
November t Anno Domini^ seventeen hundred and eighty - 
four, * Gardez la Foy/ - 

* Armand ! That was my grandfather's name ! and 
this IS his handwriting,' said Maurice, carefully ex- 
amining the graceful characters which dead and gone 
Kentish folks had in their day a thousand times 
caricatured, 'and this/ he continued, with deep 
emotion, * this twenty-third of November is the very 
day on which he and his wife and their boy — my 
father, R^nde — fled to England.' 

'And,' mused R^n^e, thoughtfully stroking the 
httle creature who had been the agent in bringing 
the hidden treasure to light — it had ceased to 
tremble now, and was restfuUy sleeping on R6n6e's 
breast, apparently, save for fright, not much the worse 
for its sharp struggle — * and it has lain here all these 
years, and years, and years ! Your father can come 
back again to Santeuil now, Maurice.' % 

De Santeuil had sunk down beside the Golconda, 
and, with his head hidden in his hands, was striving 
to conjure forth some of his childhood's half-forgotten 
memories. One by one, with strange distinctness they 
rose before his mind's eye ; and he seems once more 
to hear the midnight chiming of a deep-tone* bell, 
and round him rise th^ walls of a low-ceiled chamber 
dimly lighted ; its only furniture is a clumsy Windsor 
chair or two, a few strips of thread-bare carpet, and a 
low truckle bed, on which lies stretched a very old 
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man, whose noble features . are pallid, and damp with 
death-dews ; only in his eyes, shines a strange brilli- 
'"tocy, as with worn blue-veined fingers lying nerveless 
in the hands of one kneeling by the bedside, he 
whisper^jj^roken half-inaudible words : ' Sacre bleu ! 
^ey are clever ! but we are too much — too much for 
them ! What ! ma mie, more crumbs ? Fie, then ! 
thou art so greedy I Quite sure, Henri ? Thou 
wilt remember ! Mind, Gardez la Foy ! Madame la 
Duchesse, I kiss your hand ! Ay! ay ! the last sunrays 
die there, and the moonbeams always !— Is the Bon 
Dieu waiting ? ' So in the memory of the little child 
who had wheeled his wooden horse to and fro across 
that death-bed's ragged counterpane, the incoherent 
sentences had fixed themselves until, now, the man 
recalling them, finds his clue to the mystery of the 
oriel window. It was clear enough now why the 
Republicans had met with so little worth their 
attention at Santeuil. Maurice smiled involuntarily 
when he remembered how many a time his father 
had told him that not a sou-piece had been found in 
the chateau, and how the despoilers had at last 
taken themselves off in high dudgeon at such nig- 
gardliness on the part of its whilom owners, who had 
not left them a bone worth picking/ 

' What will Aunt Bricquebec say ? ' mused R^n^e, 
* if she had but known- — ^ , 

* Then, ma ch^rie,' laughed Mauricej rousing him- 
self, * FU wager she'd have celi^jted into possession, 
in the interests of the One and -liidivisible ! ' 

And sorely indeed. Aunt Bricquebec jp'oaned in 
spirit when she found that the de Santeuils had their 
own again. * As for those ridicmlous birds ! I'll 

« 
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Wring their necks off— -every one of them — only let 
me catch them 1 Dame ! that ever I should have 
said they were lucky ! ' for poor Aunt Bricquehlir 
trembled for her stewardship. When, however, 
Maurice de Santeuil begged her to ^6ti^ttit> only 
asking for R6nde Laval in exchange, she emwaced her 
old view of the dove tradition again. ' For,' said she, 
' am I not fortunate to be so well rid of such a tiresome 
wilful, obstinate baggage ? ' and in course of time even 
Madame succeeded in bringing Monsieur Jobourg to 
regard his loss as providential. ' Think only, my good 
friend, what on earth could you have done with her ? 
Ah ! I can tell you this Maurice de Santeuil will be 
having his hands full. Attends ! yes, we will wait 
and see whether he finds his white doves so lucky. 
Peste ! and to see her pet that absurd crooning bird 
as she does ! I do believe she loves it as well as she 
loves de Santeuil himself, and that is not saying a 
little, I can tell you ! ' And so, like the man of Uz, 
Solon Plato Jobourg was comforted* 

The elder Monsieur and Madame de Santeuil never 
could make up their minds to leave their old home in 
Canterbury ; for them, all life's dearest aspirations lay 
bound up within the ancient city's precincts, and they 
chose only to make themselves the honoured guests 
of Maurice and of his wife R^n6e> at Santeuil, whose 
ancient walls, as the years flowed on, resounded with 
little children's laughter and njerry voices, while in all 
fair France was no ijikerier spot than the old garden, 
with ife trim broad "Walks and sunny terraces, where 
the doves^f Santeuil plumed their wings the livelong 
day, and pecked crumbs. 

There was among them, dne snow-white dove, who 
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halted in her walk just the lea^t bit in the world, as 
though once upon a time her leg might have been 
l^oken or hurt ; yet she was the favourite of all the 
pretty flock. Very tame was this white dove, and 
never aflprently so content as when she could nestle 
on MadSne de Santeuil's shoulder, and oftentimes in 
the summer gloaming, or winter starlight, when Mon- 
sieur de Santeuil (whom the world knew under another 
name for a famous painter) had lain aside his palette 
and brushes, there was for him no quiet, hour until he 
had told what wonderful things that white dove had d one. 

* You must understand,' Maurice de Santeuil would 
say, 'that for hundreds and hundreds of years, people — ' 

* Some people,' amends Madame. 

* People,' calmly continues Monsieur, ' who in the 
least know what they are talking about, say it is a 
sign of some great good fortune when a white dove 
flies in at one of our windows ' 

* But,' begins Madame again, ^ others say, ' 



Plainly, however, the master of the house is not 
to be interrupted; 'Why,' demands he, in tones of 
mild rebuke, turning on R6n6e, * why should I hand 
down an erroneous tradition } Is it not enough that 
our children should know the right end of the story } ' 

' You are sure it is the right one, Maurice ? ' and 
Madame de Santeuil lays her hand caressingly on 
her husband's shoulder. 

* Quite sure,' he says, flushing a little, ' be content, 
R^nee.' '4^ 

And R^n^e is content. ' 




THE END. 

« 



